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EDWARD  O.  J1NKINS*  SON, 
NEW  YORK. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
depict  in  the  form  of  a story  some  of  the  horrors  of  in- 
temperance, and  to  contrast  them  with  the  advantages 
of  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages.  To  this  end 
the  author  has  collected  many  figures  and  incidents 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  he  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  they  will  be  found  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  statistical  and  historical  matter  has  been 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources  ; the  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions  of  foreign  lands  have  been  largely 
derived  from  his  own  experiences  and  observation,  or 
from  that  of  individuals  whom  he  has  personally  known. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  accounts  of  rural  life  in 
New  England.  The  town  of  Liberty  finds  its  prototype 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  some  of  its 
residents  will  be  recognized  in  the  localities  where  the 
writer’s  boyhood  was  passed. 

With  this  brief  explanation,  the  story  of  “ Teetotaler 
Dick  ” is  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  all  who  may 
choose  to  read  it,  and  especially  to  all  friends  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
or  political  faith.  T.  W.  K. 
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TEETOTALER  DICK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A son’s  mission. 

»ICK,  you  had  better  go  and  find  your  father,” 
said  the  wife  of  John  Graham  to  her  eldest  son. 
“ He  ought  to  have  been  back  an  hour  ago.” 

“ Certainly,  mother,”  was  the  reply  ; “ I’ll  go  at  once.” 
And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  rose,  buttoned  his 
ragged  coat  about  him,  and  donned  his  equally  ragged 
cap.  In  a moment  he  was  out  of  the  door  and  walking 
rapidly  down  the  road  in  the  direction  whence  his  father 
was  expected  to  come. 

The  incident  took  place  in  the  little  town  of  Liberty, 
in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  in  the  year  18 — . It 
was  on  a cold  evening  in  the  early  winter  when  Dick  set 
forth  on  his  mission ; the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northwest,  the  sky  was  overspread  with  clouds,  and  now 
and  then  flakes  of  snow  dashed  against  the  cheek  of 
the  lad.  The  leafless  trees  looked  gaunt  and  ghostlike 
against  the  sky  as  Dick  passed  beneath  them,  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  light  to  render  them  visible  unless 
they  had  the  sky  for  a background.  The  road  was 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye  for  more  than  a few  yards 
in  front  of  the  youth,  but  he  was  familiar  with  it  and 
therefore  made  good  progress.  Now  and  then  he  stum- 
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bled  and  came  near  falling,  as  his  feet  struck  against 
hummocks  of  frozen  earth  that  were  practically  as  solid 
as  so  many  stones.  The  road  had  frozen  suddenly  after 
a heavy  rain,  and  was  in  a bad  condition  for  man,  beast, 
or  vehicle.  It  might  have  been  compared  to  a nutmeg- 
grater  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  warranted  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate  case  of  dyspepsia. 

Dick’s  mission,  though  dutiful,  was  not  a pleasing 
one  ; and  his  heart  felt  heavy  beneath  the  tattered  gar- 
ments that  covered  it.  He  was  young,  scarcely  turned 
fourteen,  but  that  night  he  felt  that  his  years  might 
easily  have  been  sixty.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  he  had  experienced  a similar  feeling,  as  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  gone,  at  his  mother’s  bidding, 
to  look  for  his  father.  He  knew  pretty  well  where  he 
should  find  him,  and  also  what  would  be  his  condition. 
And  then  to  induce  that  father  to  go  home  to  his  anxious 
family  would  not  be  an  easy  matter. 

Twenty  years  before  our  story  opens,  John  Graham 
was  an  honest,  industrious  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  blessed  with  good 
health  and  strong  hands.  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
old  his  father  “gave  him  his  time”;  that  is,  allowed 
him  to  keep  all  his  earnings  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday,  John 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars,  a considerable  sum  for  the  time  and  place, 
and  also  the  owner  of  a yoke  of  oxen.  The  money  was 
put  at  interest  with  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town, 
who  owned  a saw-mill  and  a country  store,  and  though 
entirely  solvent,  had  frequent  occasion  to  raise  loans 
among  such  of  his  neighbors  as  had  cash  to  invest. 
John  was  employed  with  his  oxen  “by  days’ work,”  and 
with  those  patient  animals  at  his  command  he  was  never 
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in  want  of  a job  at  plowing,  hauling  logs,  moving  stone 
for  farm  fences  or  buildings,  and  similar  employment. 
In  those  days  a yoke  of  oxen  was  a profitable  investment 
for  a man  in  Graham’s  position,  as  many  a New  Eng- 
lander in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  could 
testify. 

“ I was  nineteen  years  old  in  March,”  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, “ when  father  gave  me  my  time.  I hired  out  in  Jones' 
saw-mill  for  $12  a month  and  my  board,  and  when  three 
months  came  around  I had  $36.  Then  I went  and  bought 
a pair  of  two-year-old  steers  for  $60,  and  borrowed 
enough  money  from  my  father  to  make  up  what  I was 
to  pay  for  them.  With  my  steers  I could  get  a dollar  a 
day,  and  in  busy  times  a dollar  and  a half.  Before  I 
was  twenty-one  I had  them  all  paid  for,  besides  a good 
suit  of  clothes,  my  gun  and  equipments  for  militia  train- 
ings, and  money  at  interest.  The  best  thing  a young 
man  can  do  in  the  country,  if  he  wants  to  get  along,  is 
to  buy  a yoke  of  oxen  with  his  first  money.” 

John  had  attended  the  district  school  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  received  the  ordinary  education  of  a youth 
of  his  time  and  place.  He  had  shown  no  particular 
brilliancy  in  any  study,  and  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  a pupil  to  do  so,  as  the  standard  of  education  was 
by  no  means  high.  It  was  a common  saying  that  the 
three  R’s — Readin’,  ’Ritin’,  and  ’Rithmetic — were  enough 
book  learning  for  anybody.  John  was  qualified  in  these 
rudiments  of  education,  and  had  a fair  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  geography.  In  fact,  he  was  so  much  bet- 
ter educated  than  his  father,  that  the  latter  was  inclined 
to  be  jealous  of  the  boy  and  think  he  was  “ putting 
on  airs.” 

“Just  think  of  it,”  said  the  elder  Graham  to  a neigh- 
bor, while  John  was  under  discussion  ; “he’s  been  trying 
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to  stick  1 po  ’ onto  ‘ taters  ’ and  ‘ mo  * onto  ‘ lasses,’  but 
they’re  taters  and  lasses  all  the  same.  Then  he’s  been 
sayin’  ‘ those  books’  and  ‘these  books,’  and  I tell  him 
‘ them  books  ’ is  good  enough  for  me.  I guess  John’s  had 
enough  schoolin’  for  all  the  use  he  can  make  of  it.” 

John  had  committed  the  fault  of  many  a youth  of 
parading  his  knowledge  in  such  a way  as  to  make  his 
father  appear  at  a disadvantage,  and  the  elder  Graham 
was  jealous  of  the  boy  without  being  aware  of  it.  And 
he  was  not  alone  in  his  jealousy.  It  was  a common  say- 
ing of  the  time  that  the  youngsters  knew  too  much,  and 
where  the  elders  were  not  blessed  with  liberal  views, 
they  not  infrequently  put  an  end  to  the  unfavorable 
comparison  by  withdrawing  their  children  from  school. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  thejvay  of  introducing  new 
studies  in  the  public  schools  is  the  hostility  of  the 
parents,  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  study  any- 
thing that  was  not  in  vogue  in  their  own  school  days. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  after 
John  Graham  “became  his  own  man,”  i.  e .,  obtained  his 
majority,  he  should  think  of  getting  married.  The 
amusements  of  rural  life  in  New  England  sixty  years 
ago  were  not  numerous  ; they  included  singing  and 
spelling  schools,  husking  frolics,  quiltings,  social  par- 
ties, “apple-parings,”  and  other  kindred  affairs.  Funer- 
als have  sometimes  been  classed  as  amusements,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  a leading  American  newspaper  once 
placed  the  account  of  a negro  interment  under  the  head 
of  “ Outdoor  Sports.”  The  propriety  of  placing  funerals 
in  the  category  of  rural  entertainments  may  well  be 
questioned  ; but  no  such  exception  can  be  made  concern- 
ing courtship  and  marriage.  Matrimony  flourishes  in 
the  country  far  better  than  in  the  city,  very  largely  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  it,  and 
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people  go  into  courtship  and  its  consequences  for  the 
sake  of  diversion.  As  kings  often  go  to  war  in  order 
to  amuse  themselves,  so  the  country  swain  not  infre- 
quently makes  love  to  a maid  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do. 

During  the  last  winters  of  his  attendance  at  school, 
John  had  followed  the  custom  of  the  youths  of  his  time 
in  “seeing  home  ” the  girls  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was 
observed  that  he  was  more  attentive  to  Mary  Fowler 
than  to  any  one  else.  She  was  one  of  the  brightest  girls 
of  the  school,  and  there  was  considerable  rivalry  for 
the  honor  of  escorting  her.  When  spelling  or  singing 
school,  apple-paring,  or  husking  was  about  to  break  up 
and  the  participants  seek  their  homes,  the  youths  con- 
gregated outside  the  door,  and  waited  for  the  girls  to 
appear.  One  by  one,  as  they  came  forth,  the  admirers 
stepped  forward  and  offered  their  arms,  which  were 
taken  or  rejected  according  to  the  mood  or  caprice  of 
the  admired.  Sometimes  there  were  two,  or  even  three, 
offered  at  once,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
somebody  was  sure  to  be  “ left.”  This  happened  to  John 
one  evening,  and  it  was  in  this  way  : 

Mary  Fowler  came  out  from  spelling-school  to  run 
the  usual  gauntlet  of  the  rural  swains.  John  had  been 
the  favored  applicant  on  previous  occasions,  and  there- 
fore took  his  acceptance  as  a foregone  conclusion.  But 
whether  from  accident  or  caprice  Mary  did  not  notice 
him,  and  took  the  arm  of  Jim  Burnham,  who  came  up 
on  the  other  side.  Jim  and  Mary  walked  away,  leaving 
John  speechless  and  motionless  with  astonishment,  and 
the  recipient  of  jeers  on  the  part  of  the  other  youths. 

There  was  blood  on  the  face  of  the  moon  that  night 
and  also  in  John  Graham’s  eye,  especially  the  latter. 
His  anger  rose  more  toward  his  rival  than  to  the  girl 
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who  had  declined  his  escort,  and  he  walked  homeward 
with  his  mind  full  of  revenge.  He  would  “lick”  Jim 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  what  was  more,  he  would 
seek  the  occasion  and  pick  a quarrel  with  the  youth  who 
had  cut  him  out. 

But  he  was  not  obliged  to  make  an  excuse  for  a fight, 
as  the  triumphant  Jim  furnished  it  himself. 

Two  days  later  there  was  a barn-raising,  to  which  all 
the  able-bodied  men  and  boys  in  the  region  were  sum- 
moned. A barn  or  house-raising  in  the  country  is  an 
affair  which  may  be  likened  to  the  stag-party  of  city 
life,  as  it  is  not  attended  by  the  fair  sex.  The  carpen- 
ters make  ready  the  sides  of  the  building,  or  rather  of 
its  frame,  and  stretch  them  upon  the  ground,  whence 
they  are  to  be  hoisted  into  place.  Poles  of  varied 
length,  with  spikes  in  one  end,  are  provided,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  “ raisers.”  The  men  as- 
semble by  the  timbers  which  are  to  be  lifted,  and  at  a 
given  signal  they  raise  from  the  ground  what  is  in- 
tended for  its  upper  part.  As  it  rises  into  the  air,  out 
of  reach  of  the  hands  of  the  men,  the  spiked  poles  are 
thrust  into  it  and  the  lifting  continues.  In  a few  min- 
utes, through  the  exertion  of  a great  deal  of  muscle,  the 
frame  stands  erect  and  is  braced  to  prevent  its  falling. 
Then  the  other  side  is  raised  in  the  same  way,  the  cross- 
pieces are  adjusted,  bolts  and  pins  are  driven  into  their 
places,  and  what  shortly  before  was  a quantity  of  tim- 
bers scattered  on  the  ground,  presents  the  form  and  out- 
line of  a building. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RAISING  A BARN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND-— A TRIAL  OF 
STRENGTH 

JOHN  GRAHAM  and  Jim  Burnham  were  both  at 
the  barn-raising  to  which  we  have  referred. 
There  were  also  present  many  of  the  youths  of 
their  acquaintance,  together  with  the  farmers  and  others 
living  within  a radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  barn 
was  a large  one,  and  many  men  were  required  to  lift  the 
heavy  sides.  And,  furthermore,  Squire  Wood,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  was  known  to  be  a liberal  provider  for  oc- 
casions like  these. 

A “raising”  in  that  region,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  was  an  occasion  of  festivity  which 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  to  meet  and  exchange  news  about  the  crop 
prospects  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  them  ; for 
friends  to  gossip  over  personal  matters  in  general,  relate 
the  latest  scandals,  discuss  politics,  religion,  or  anything 
else  they  chose  to  discuss,  swap  horses  or  oxen,  and 
transact  any  other  business  that  came  in  their  way.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  often  a scene  of  rural  revelry  which 
left  many  headaches,  and  gave  rise  to  personal  quarrels 
or  domestic  unhappiness.  The  owner  of  the  building 
which  took  shape  at  the  raising,  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  all  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  drink  at  any  time,  and  of  the  food  as 
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soon  as  the  work  had  been  accomplished.  The  food 
was  the  plain  fare  of  the  country  ; the  drink  might  be 
cider  or  rum,  and  it  was  generally  the  latter.  If  it  were 
known  beforehand  that  only  cider  was  to  be  served,  the 
attendance  was  far  less  numerous  than  where  rum  was 
expected  to  flow.  The  rum  was  the  ordinary  liquid  of 
that  name  with  the  prefix  New  England  ; rum  was  the 
standard  intoxicant  of  the  time,  and  yearly  sent  thou- 
sands of  its  victims  into  drunkards’  graves. 

In  those  days  it  was  served  not  only  at  raisings,  but 
at  weddings  and  funerals,  huskings,  dances,  and  the  like  ; 
in  fact,  at  nearly  every  assemblage  of  people,  and  when- 
ever the  parson  or  doctor  called,  the  rum  decanter  was 
set  before  him.  Long  since  a change  for  the  better 
came  over  rural  New  England  in  this  respect ; rum  has 
entirely  disappeared  as  an  offering  at  social  family  calls, 
and  is  not  considered  as  necessary  at  public  assemblages 
as  formerly,  though  it  is  by  no  means  unknown. 

There  is  a story  that  when  the  first  laws  restricting 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  were  put  in  force  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  a man  called  upon  the  town  agent 
and  wished  to  buy  ten  gallons  of  rum.  The  agent  was 
forbidden  to  sell  spirits  except  for  medicinal,  mechan- 
ical, or  chemical  purposes,  and  promptly  asked  his  vis- 
itor for  what  purpose  he  wished  the  liquor. 

“ Mechanical,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  mechanical  purpose  do  you  intend  it  for?” 
queried  the  agent. 

“For  raising  a barn,”  said  the  applicant.  He  went 
away  sorrowing  when  his  application  was  denied. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  Squire  Wood  had  pro- 
vided a liberal  supply  of  rum  for  lifting  the  sides  of  his 
new  building  into  place.  The  bottle  circulated  freely 
for  a half-hour  before  the  beginning  of  operations,  in 
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order  to  stimulate  everybody  to  put  forth  his  greatest 
efforts.  When  the  signal  was  given  for  places  to  be 
taken,  half  the  crowd  had  been  worked  to  such  a pitch 
that  they  would  have  tried  to  lift  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
had  it  been  there  to  test  their  strength,  and  the  other 
half  were  not  far  behind  them.  The  frame  rose  as 
though  its  weight  had  been  but  a few  pounds  instead  of 
many  tons,  and  when  the  perspiring  assemblage  finished 
its  work  it  had  an  excellent  appetite  for  the  solid  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment. 

John  and  his  rival  were  warmed  with  the  effects  of 
the  liquid  stimulus,  and  while  the  former  was  “ spoiling 
for  a fight,”  the  other  was  in  a good  mood  for  obliging 
him. 

One  of  their  companions  alluded  to  the  cutting  out  of 
John  at  the  spelling-school.  Jim  laughed,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  John’s  face  showed  that  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  a laughing  matter. 

“John  Graham  thinks  he’s  smart,”  said  Jim,  “but 
there’s  other  folks  jest  as  smart.  P’raps  he  can  lift 
more’n  I can  ; let’s  have  a try.” 

Lifting,  wrestling,  running,  jumping,  and  kindred 
athletics  were  the  customary  competitions  among  young 
men  at  that  time.  They  were  constantly  “daring” 
each  other  to  trials  of  strength,  and  when  “ a dare  ” 
was  offered  it  was  rarely  declined.  To  decline  was  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  challenger. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  at  once,  and  the  con- 
testants sought  for  something  on  which  to  try  their 
powers.  A heavy  timber,  intended  for  some  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  new  building,  was  at  hand,  and  Jim  pro- 
posed that  they  should  lift  it. 

John  assented,  and  Jim  doubled  himself  for  the  effort. 
He  placed  his  hands  ander  the  stick,  locked  his  fingers 
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together  to  prevent  their  slipping,  and  with  a great 
effort  raised  it  from  the  ground,  carried  it  a few  yards, 
and  threw  it  down. 

There  was  a shout  of  applause  from  those  who  were 
looking  on,  and  now  it  was  John’s  turn  to  make  the 
trial. 

He  grasped  the  stick  in  the  same  manner  his  ad- 
versary had  done,  and  lifted  it  with  similar  readiness. 
He  not  only  carried  it  as  far  as  Jim  had  carried  it,  but 
he  turned  twice  around  with  the  heavy  timber  poised  in 
his  grasp,  and  carried  it  part  of  the  way  back  to  the 
starting-point  before  he  dropped  it. 

“ That  ain’t  fair,”  said  Jim,  as  John  released  his  hold 
upon  the  burden.  “ I might  ’er  carried  it  as  fur  if  you’d 
only  said  you  was  going  to.” 

“ Ef  yer  don’t  think  ’twas  fair,”  retorted  John,  “ p’raps 
you’d  like  to  try  a rassle,  and  see  if  that’s  fair.” 

The  rural  New  Englander  uses  “ rassle  ” for  wrestle, 
or  at  any  rate  that  was  his  way  of  pronouncing  it  half  a 
century  ago.  Wrestling  was  a favorite  amusement  with 
the  young  men,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed  to  have 
a trial  between  John  Graham  and  Jim  Burnham,  a ring 
was  formed  to  witness  the  sport. 

They  took  their  positions,  each  wrestler  resting  his 
hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other.  Then  each 
sought  to  trip  up  the  other  by  a skillful  use  of  his  feet, 
but  for  some  time  neither  succeeded.  Finally  John  was 
thrown,  and  of  course  the  fall  was  applauded.  There 
would  have  been  equal  applause  had  the  result  been  the 
other  way.  It  is  human  nature  to  praise  success  and 
deride  failure. 

Positions  were  taken  for  another  bout.  Jim  was  con- 
fident of  success,  while  John  was  spurred  to  greater 
effort  than  before,  partly  by  his  defeat  and  partly  by  the 
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anger  which  it  evoked.  Jim  found  that  his  task  was  not 
an  easy  one,  and  to  make  assurance  of  victory  he  re- 
sorted to  a movement  that  was  not  recognized  in  the 
rural  code.  It  came  near  bringing  John  to  the  ground 
a second  time,  but  the  latter  quickly  threw  his  arms 
around  his  adversary  and  stretched  him  flat  upon  the 
earth  with  a very  decided  thump. 

Jim’s  temper  was  roused  and  he  resented  the  fall  with 
a blow.  John  immediately  replied  in  kind,  and  for  a few 
minutes  there  was  a display  of  pugilism  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  It  was 
made  so  quickly  that  before  the  bystanders  could  or  did 
interfere,  Jim’s  face  received  some  bruises  that  quite  un- 
fitted him  for  appearance  at  any  public  festivity  for  a 
few  days  at  least. 

The  combatants  were  separated,  Jim  vowing  that  he 
would  be  even  with  John  before  long,  and  the  latter  re- 
torting that  he  could  have  his  chance  any  time  he  wanted 
it.  Then  other  of  the  young  men  tried  their  abilities  at 
wrestling  aud  jumping,  and  the  pauses  were  punctuated 
with  frequent  pulls  at  the  demijohn  of  rum  which  Squire 
Wood  had  provided.  The  result  was  that  before  the  party 
broke  up  there  were  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the 
fighting  scene,  but  none  that  possessed  the  vigor  of  the 
one  we  have  described.  Rum  alone  was  responsible  for 
them,  while  in  the  case  of  Graham  versus  Burnham,  it 
was  a combination  of  rum  and  jealousy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  there  was  a spelling- 
match  at  the  school-house,  and  at  its  close,  John  offered 
his  escort  to  Mary  Fowler  and  it  was  promptly  accepted. 
Jim  Burnham  did  not  appear  and  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence was  well  known  ; one  of  his  eyes  was  in  a state  of 
eclipse,  owing  to  its  contact  with  John’s  fist  at  the  time 
of  the  raising,  and  the  other  was  by  no  means  present- 
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able.  Evidently  Mary  admired  the  prowess  of  the  youth, 
and  he  dropped  some  words  to  her  during  the  home- 
ward walk  which  intimated  that  the  battle  had  been 
fought  on  her  account. 

The  rivals  did  not  meet  again  for  nearly  a month,  and 
by  that  time  their  anger  had  considerably  abated.  But 
there  was  yet  sufficient  animosity  between  them  to  have 
engendered  a fight  with  very  little  provocation,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  friends,  there  would 
have  been  a fresh  resort  to  the  weapons  of  nature.  With 
considerable  difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  shake 
hands  and  forget  the  past,  and  as  Jim  left  shortly  after- 
ward to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  John  was  free  to 
show  as  much  attention  to  Mary  as  he  chose.  When  he 
became  of  age  and  had  accumulated  the  basis  of  the 
fortune  already  mentioned,  a yoke  of  oxen  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  at  interest,  he  set  about 
courtship  in  dead  earnest. 

In  due  time  they  were  “cried  in  meeting,”  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  town- 
clerk  announcing  at  the  close  of  service  on  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays  that  “John  Graham  and  Mary  Fowler 
of  this  town  intend  marriage.”  Thus  were  the  banns 
published,  and  one  day  John  and  Mary,  in  their  best 
garments,  appeared  before  the  parson  and  stood  up  to 
be  married. 

This  was  about  twenty  years  and  more  before  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  our  story. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


OWN  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
the  customs  of  society  relative  to  temperance 
I.  in  the  use  of  stimulants  were  much  more  free 
than  they  are  to-day.  Very  few  persons  had  any  re- 
pugnance to  drinking,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  intoxicated.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  rum-bottle  was  freely  circulated  so- 
cially, and  the  host  who  should  neglect  to  bring  forward 
something  to  drink  whenever  a visitor  called  would  have 
been  considered  lacking  in  hospitality.  There  had  been 
some  attempts  to  stop  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  but 
they  had  not  made  great  progress. 

The  first  laws  in  the  colonies  for  restraining  intemper- 
ance were  passed  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
about  the  year  1639,  but  they  did  not  have  any  serious 
effect.  In  1760  the  religious  societies  united  in  a protest 
against  the  use  of  liquors  at  funerals,  and  some  of  the 
more  advanced  clergymen  declined  to  officiate  where 
liquors  were  freely  offered.  When  the  first  Continental 
Congress  met  it  recommended  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  distilling  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  prophesied  evil  results  unless  the 
business  should  be  stopped.  Previous  to  that  time 
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Pennsylvania  had  placed  a duty  on  imported  spirits,  in 
order  to  restrict  their  consumption,  and  a few  years 
later  it  laid  a similar  duty  on  spirits  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  price  of  liquor 
reduced  the  consumption,  but  it  was  ineffectual  to  stop 
it  entirely. 

Shortly  before  her  marriage  to  John  Graham,  Mary 
Fowler  had  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  This  body, 
from  its  foundation  in  America,  took  earnest  ground 
against  the  use  of  spirits  as  a beverage,  and  its  min- 
isters were  generally  the  foremost  advocates  of  temper- 
ance. In  the  town  of  Liberty  the  Methodists  were  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ; the  preacher  exhorted 
his  followers  to  temperance,  while  the  latter  did  pretty 
much  as  their  consciences  or  appetites  dictated.  Some 
of  them  seconded  the  efforts  of  their  pastor,  others  were 
indifferent,  and  others,  while  attending  faithfully  upon 
the  duties  of  the  church,  openly  declared  their  repug- 
nance to  any  interference  with  personal  liberty.  Per- 
sonal liberty  was  as  great  a bugbear  then  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  thousands  of  well-meaning  men  were  seduced  by 
the  sophistical  arguments  in  its  behalf. 

Mary  Fowler  or  Mary  Graham,  as  we  will  henceforth 
know  her,  entered  heartily  into  the  ideas  of  her  pastor, 
and  sought  to  convert  John  to  her  way  of  thinking. 
She  wanted  him  to  join  the  church,  but  to  this  he  was 
opposed,  as  he  feared  the  result  of  giving  up  his  liberty, 

“ This  is  a free  country,”  he  argued,  “ and  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  any  form  of  personal  slavery.  Liberty  is  what 
our  fathers  fought  for  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  right 
of  the  citizen  must  not  be  curtailed  by  any  sect  or  body 
of  people.”  These  were  not  John’s  own  ideas,  but  some 
that  he  was  using  second-hand.  He  had  heard  them  in 
an  argument  advanced  by  Major  Fisher,  the  lawyer  from 
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the  county  seat,  who  had  been  holding  forth  for  two  or 
three  evenings  to  a select  assemblage  at  the  tavern. 

The  major  was  not  by  any  means  a bad  sort  of  a fel- 
low ; he  did  not  drink  to  excess  ; he  was  honest  as  a 
lawyer  can  be  and  get  along  in  the  world  ; he  had  no 
vices,  large  or  small,  and  possessed  a liberal  stock  of 
natural  eloquence.  But  on  the  subject  of  personal 
liberty  he  went  to  extremes,  and  was  opposed  to  every- 
thing that  interfered  with  individual  rights  or  privi- 
leges. Had  he  lived  at  the  present  day  he  would  have 
been  an  admirable  example  of  the  “personal  liberty 
crank.” 

“ I don't  believe  in  getting  intoxicated,”  he  used  to 
say,  “ but  if  a man  wants  to  do  so,  it  is  his  natural  right. 
I don't  gamble,  myself,  but  that  doesn’t  give  me  a right 
to  say  that  my  neighbor  shall  not  touch  a card  or  dice- 
box  if  he  wants  to,  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away  the 
time  or  the  entertainment  of  friends.  I don’t  use  to- 
bacco, but  if  my  neighbor  can  get  any  good  out  of  it 
I ought  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  if  I interfere  with 
his  opening  his  tobacco-pouch,  or  try  to  have  a law 
passed  that  will  prevent  his  getting  what  he  wants. 
And  speaking  of  the  penitentiary,  I believe  too  many 
men  have  been  sent  there  for  merely  doing  what  they 
thought  was  not  wrong.  Somebody  else  assumed  to 
think  for  them  and  that’s  the  way  they  got  into  trouble.” 

Logically  followed,  the  ideas  of  Major  Fisher  and 
those  of  many  other  theorists  on  personal  liberty  would 
open  the  doors  of  every  jail  and  prison  in  the  world 
and  abolish  all  criminal  courts.  There’s  an  old  adage 
which  says : 


No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.” 
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Its  author  was  John  Trumbull,  a satirical  poet,  who 
flourished  in  Connecticut  in  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Major  Fisher  and  had  him  in  mind 
when  he  penned  the  above  lines. 

Usually  the  major  was  not  opposed  in  his  arguments, 
but  occasionally  his  fallacies  were  shown  up  in  a very 
practical  way.  One  evening  he  was  in  Peabody's  gro- 
cery, and  holding  forth  to  an  audience  of  ten  or  twelve 
idlers  on  his  favorite  theme.  His  horse  and  sleigh  were 
standing  under  the  shed,  the  horse  being  well  blanketed 
against  the  cold,  as  the  major  was  not  a man  to  let  his 
dumb  animals  suffer.  While  in  the  store  he  had  laid 
aside  his  overcoat,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  talking 
about  the  rights  of  the  individual,  when  he  bethought 
him  of  a paper  that  was  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat 
and  contained  an  illustration  of  what  he  was  saying. 
He  looked  for  the  coat,  but  could  not  find  it. 

“Bless  me!”  said  the  major,  “I  must  have  left  my 
coat  in  the  sleigh.  I’ll  go  and  get  it.” 

He  stepped  out  to  the  shed,  but  was  back  again  in  a 
moment,  announcing  in  an  excited  voice  that  some  one 
had  stolen  his  horse. 

His  excitement  was  communicated  to  the  entire  as- 
semblage. One  after  another  rushed  to  the  shed  to  look 
at  the  spot  where  horse  and  sleigh  had  been  but  were 
not  now. 

“ I’ll  give  fifty  dollars  for  the  horse  and  sleigh  and 
fifty  more  for  the  thief  when  he’s  convicted.  And  I’ll 
send  him  to  prison  for  as  many  years  as  the  horse  is  old.” 

“Don’t  be  hard  on  him,”  remarked  one  of  his  listen- 
ers ; “he’s  not  to  blame.” 

“ Don’t  be  hard  on  him  ! ” shouted  the  major  in  aston- 
ishment. “ And  why  not,  I’d  like  to  know  ? ” 
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“ Why,  he’s  only  been  exercising  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual,” was  the  reply.  “ He’s  done  nothing  but  take 
what  he  wanted,  and  you’ve  been  advocating  the  right 
of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases.  That  man,  who- 
ever he  is,  was  pleased  with  your  horse  and  needed  him 
for  a journey,  and  so  he  took  him.  You’ve  been  arguing 
that  a criminal  is  a man  who  does  what  he  knows  is 
wrong,  not  what  somebody  else  says  is  wrong.  Now  the 
man  that’s  got  your  horse  believes  he  had  a right  to 
him,  and  because  you  say  it’s  wrong,  doesn’t  make  it 
so.” 

The  major  was  in  no  mood  for  calm  discussion.  He 
was  not  only  angry  at  the  loss  of  his  horse,  but  at  the 
way  his  arguments  had  been  turned  against  him.  A 
search  party  was  organized  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  stolen 
property,  but  before  it  set  out,  word  was  brought  that 
the  horse  and  sleigh  had  returned  to  the  shed,  and  the 
major’s  overcoat  was  “found”  behind  one  of  the  sugar 
barrels  in  the  store. 

Afterward,  whenever  Major  Fisher  was  disposed  to 
grow  eloquent  on  his  favorite  theme  of  the  right  of  the 
individual  and  the  bounds  of  personal  liberty,  an  allu- 
sion to  his  stolen  horse  and  sleigh  was  sure  to  curb  him 
very  materially.  There  are  many  men  among  us  to-day 
who  greatly  resemble  the  major.  They  are  voluble  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  fixing  a standard  for  right  and  wrong.  The  wri- 
ter has  one  of  these  philosophers  in  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  he  is  a good  type  of  his  kind. 

“ Really,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crime  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,”  he  argues.  “ The  man  who  cheats 
or  robs  you  or  me  has  a different  mode  from  ours  of  ar- 
guing with  himself.  He  persuades  himself  he  has  done 
right,  or  at  all  events,  has  not  done  wrong  in  the  act 
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that  has  given  us  offense.  You  are  altogether  too  severe 
upon  the  men  who  do  not  pay  their  debts,  but  prefer  to 
spend  the  money  upon  themselves  or  their  families  ; you 
do  not  suffer  when  a man  does  not  pay  you  ten  or  fifty 
or  five  hundred  dollars  that  he  owes  you — you  can  afford 
the  loss — but  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  him  to 
pay  it,  as  he  could  not  support  his  family  in  the  style  in 
which  they  now  live.” 

He  was  always  ready  to  reprove  any  one  who  spoke 
of  a fraudulent  debtor  as  a scoundrel,  or  a sneak  thief 
as  a criminal.  In  course  of  time  he  happened  to  be  the 
victim  of  one  of  these  fellows,  and  then  the  situation 
changed.  No  language  was  severe  enough  for  applica- 
tion to  the  man  who  had  cheated  him,  and,  if  the  phi  - 
losopher could  have  had  his  way,  the  fellow  who  pre- 
ferred to  spend  his  money  on  his  family  rather  than  pay 
his  debts,  would  have  “ done  time  ” for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life. 

John  Graham  readily  adopted  the  sophistries  of  Ma- 
jor Fisher,  and  gave  his  wife  much  anxiety  by  the  earn- 
estness with  which  he  pressed  them.  It  was  not  long 
after  his  marriage  that  John  developed  a taste  for  strong 
drink  ; it  was  especially  manifested  on  occasions  like 
the  barn-raising  which  we  have  described,  and  similar 
public  assemblages  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  freely 
circulated.  At  such  times  he  usually  came  home  in  a 
state  that  was  readily  perceptible,  as  he  was  unable  to 
walk  steadily  and  his  voice  became  thick  and  husky. 
He  was  not  violent — his  drunkenness  being  of  the  stu- 
pid sort  in  which  there  is  a marked  tendency  to  go  to 
sleep. 

Mary  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind,  as  she  feared  the 
growth  of  John’s  taste  for  rum,  and  foresaw  the  ruin  of 
all  their  happiness  in  no  great  space  of  time.  She  went 
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to  the  minister  of  her  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  who 
had  studied  medicine  before  he  entered  the  ministry,  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  subject.  First  she  explained 
how  she  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  John  to  join  the 
church,  and  repeated  the  arguments  with  which  he  had 
opposed  her. 

“That  personal-liberty  argument  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,”  said  Dr.  Green,  when  she  had  finished 
speaking.  “ A man  can  always  cite  it  as  a reason  for 
doing  anything  he  wishes  to  do,  or  declining  anything 
which  is  advised  for  his  good.  But  we’ll  see  if  it  can  be 
met  in  his  case.” 

“I  shall  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  if  you 
can  only  bring  it  about,”  said  Mary  ; and  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  utterance  showed  that  she  meant  every  word 
she  spoke. 

“ I tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said  the  good  doctor ; 
“we’ll  start  a temperance  society  here  and  get  John  to 
be  one  of  the  signers  to  the  agreement.” 

“ I’m  afraid  he  would  use  his  personal-liberty  argu- 
ment upon  us,”  said  Mary,  “ and  refuse  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.” 

“ But  we  shan’t  ask  him  to  surrender  his  liberty,”  re- 
plied the  doctor;  “it  will  only  be  to  fix  a limit  upon 
himself.” 

Then  the  pastor  explained  that  the  first  modern  tem- 
perance society  was  organized  in  1789  by  two  hundred 
farmers  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who  entered  into  an 
agreement  not  to  use  any  distilled  liquors  in  doing  their 
farm  work  the  ensuing  season.  They  made  no  stipula- 
tion about  drinking  other  than  this — that  spirits  were 
not  to  be  drank  by  themselves  or  served  out  to  their 
employes  while  at  work  in  the  fields  or  about  their  barns 
or  other  outbuildings.  Total  abstinence  was  not  thought 
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of  in  those  days,  at  least  as  a practicable  matter  in  the 
organization  of  a society. 

“ Nowadays,”  said  the  doctor,  “we  are  going  a little 
further  than  did  the  Litchfield  farmers,  but  we  are  very 
far  from  cutting  men  off  entirely  from  strong  drink.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  rush  these 
matters,  or  there  will  be  a reaction.  The  most  we  feel 
safe  to  do  is  to  ask  men  to  agree  not  to  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation, and  as  every  sensible  man  will  admit  that  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  intoxicated,  this  is  a good  basis  for  a temper- 
ance society. 

“The  new  plan,”  he  continued,  “was  started  in  1811, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  connection  with  the 
Methodists,  appointed  a committee  of  seven  ministers  to 
devise  measures  for  preventing  the  evils  arising  from  the 
intemperate  use  of  distilled  liquors.  In  the  following 
year,  the  committee  recommended  that  all  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  country  should  deliver  lectures  on  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  circulate  tracts,  addresses,  sermons,  and  other  printed 
matter  on  the  subject.  All  the  churches  are  working 
harmoniously  in  this  direction,  and  temperance  societies 
are  being  formed  all  over  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States.  The  members  pledge  themselves  not  to  drink 
to  intoxication,  and  any  member  doing  so  is  severely 
censured.  Now,  I believe  your  husband  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  such  a society,  and  I’ll  have  one  started 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

Mary’s  voice  choked  as  she  thanked  her  pastor  for  his 
encouraging  words,  and  the  hope  he  held  out  that  John 
could  be  saved  from  the  terrible  end  she  dreaded. 

“ I won’t  mention  the  matter  to  him  now,”  she  said,  as 
she  rose  to  go,  “ as  it  might  only  make  him  refuse  if  he 
thought  I had  seen  you  about  it.” 
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Dr.  Green  commended  her  discretion  and  said  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  hear  of  the  new  movement 
from  some  other  source.  “ I’ll  see  to  it,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, “ that  the  matter  is  called  to  his  attention,  and  will 
have  it  done  by  one  of  his  friends  and  fellow-drinkers.” 

The  doctor  was  equal  to  his  promise,  and  within  a 
week  the  new  organization,  The  Temperance  Society  of 
Liberty,  was  founded.  Its  members  gave  no  pledge 
other  than  that  they  would  not  drink  to  intoxication, 
and  each  agreed  to  watch  over  a friend  and  warn  him, 
if  at  any  time  he  appeared  to  be  taking  too  much.  Total 
abstinence  was  not  talked  of  or  suggested  by  anybody, 
and  the  signing  of  the  pledge  was,  in  several  instances, 
made  the  occasion  for  taking  a drink.  The  members 
cemented  their  new  resolutions  in  glasses  of  rum  or 
cider  ; the  former  liquid  being  by  all  odds  the  favorite. 

Mary  Graham  was  a happy  woman  when  John  came 
home  one  evening  from  a barn-raising  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  intoxication.  “ I only  took  one  glass,”  said 
he,  “ and  most  of  the  others  did  the  same.  Parson 
Green  and  Bill  Smith  were  there,  and  Bill  went  round 
with  a paper  and  got  the  rest  of  us  to  sign  it.  I didn’t 
like  to  at  first,  but  when  he  said  it  was  only  an  agree- 
ment not  to  drink  too  much,  I didn’t  see  any  objection 
to  it.  I never  drink  so’s  I feel  it,  anyway  ; and  so  I 
signed  the  paper.  I don’t  know,  though,  as  I should  if 
I’d  known  that  next  thing  Bill  was  going  to  say  we’d 
have  only  one  glass  apiece  after  we’d  raised  the  barn. 
You  can  bet,  though,  I filled  my  glass  full,  seeing  I was 
to  have  only  one.” 

Mary  thought  it  best  not  to  contradict  John  in  his 
idea  that  he  never  drank  so  much  that  he  felt  it.  This  is 
generally  the  belief  of  the  drunkard,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  Mary  flung  her  arms 
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about  John’s  neck  and  kissed  him  earnestly  ; she  merely 
remarked  that  she  was  glad  he  had  joined  the  new  so- 
ciety, as  she  was  sure  all  the  best  men  of  Liberty  would 
be  in  it.  Then  she  set  about  preparing  supper,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  sat  down  to  their  frugal  meal,  which 
both  of  them  enjoyed  heartily,  though  for  different  rea- 
sons. John’s  appetite  came  from  a hard  day’s  work, 
while  Mary’s  was  due  to  the  great  happiness  which  she 
felt.  Had  she  realized  what  was  to  come,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  evening  meal  would  have  brought  little 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WORK  OF  A DISTILLERY. 


OWN  to  that  time  the  town  of  Liberty  had 
been  fortunate  in  having  no  distillery  in  its 
vicinity,  all  the  liquors  consumed  there  being 
brought  from  a considerable  distance.  With  the  growth 
of  population,  some  of  the  citizens  thought  a distillery 
would  be  a good  investment,  and  began  to  form  plans 
for  establishing  one.  The  movement  was  opposed  by 
the  temperance  people,  who  feared  its  baneful  influence, 
and  the  consequent  cheapness  which  it  would  make  for 
ardent  spirits.  But  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  the  establishment  of  the 
business,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  regretted  it  more 
than  did  Mrs.  Graham.  And  she  certainly  had  good 
reason  for  her  regret. 


John  did  not  share  her  feeling,  but  on  the  contrary 
believed  that  the  town  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
enterprise  of  the  man  who  had  gone  into  the  new  busi- 
ness. The  erection  of  the  building  caused  a demand  for 
labor  ; John  was  in  demand  with  his  oxen,  and  received 
twenty-five  cents  a day  more  than  ever  before,  and  every 
man  who  was  able  and  willing  to  work  had  only  to  ask 
employment  in  order  to  find  it.  The  price  of  land  in  the 
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vicinity  advanced  ; not  only  did  the  holders  of  building 
lots  ask  more  for  them  than  before,  but  the  farmers  in 
all  the  surrounding  region  realized  that  a market  was 
opened  for  their  grain,  which  would  be  converted  into 
rum  or  other  alcoholic  products.  The  temperance  ad- 
vocates were  regarded  as  opposed  to  all  progress,  and 
for  the  time  their  influence  amounted  to  nothing.  Some 
of  those  who  signed  the  pledge  not  to  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation began  to  regret  having  done  so,  as  they  felt  they 
would  be  restricted  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  distillery.  To  refrain  from  intoxica- 
tion meant  to  drink  sparingly,  and  if  everybody  should  do 
likewise  whence  would  come  the  profit  to  the  distillery  ? 

The  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  was  begun,  and  on 
the  day  the  distillery  opened  for  business  the  proprietors 
invited  everybody  to  call  on  them  and  assist  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  enterprise.  Everybody  did  not  go, 
but  those  who  staid  away  were  in  the  minority  ; the 
proprietors  were  lavish  in  their  hospitality,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  all  good  things  for  the  table,  both 
solid  and  liquid.  A half-hogshead  had  been  converted 
into  a punch-bowl  for  the  occasion  ; it  was  set  in  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  building,  and  three  or  four  boys 
were  kept  busy  ladling  out  the  strong  punch  with  which 
this  impromptu  bowl  was  filled.  It  was  not  only  filled 
once,  but  two  or  three  times,  for  the  celebration  lasted 
all  day  and  the  visitors  were  thirsty.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  very  few  men  went  home  sober ; several  who 
had  joined  the  temperance  society  were  sufficiently 
mindful  of  their  pledge  to  keep  it,  and  wisely  went  away 
after  taking  one  or  two  glasses  of  the  beverage.  Others 
were  not  as  judicious,  and  under  the  assurance  that  the 
punch  was  mild  and  would  do  them  no  harm,  they  drank 
far  more  than  their  agreement  permitted. 
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John  Graham  was  among  those  who  remained  long  at 
the  distillery,  and  the  fears  of  his  wife  were  realized. 
When  he  reached  home  he  was  barely  able  to  walk,  and 
his  words  were  thick  and  incoherent  ; he  had  broken 
his  pledge  not  to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  his  brain 
was  sadly  confused.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  vio- 
lated the  promise  made  at  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  he  did  not  realize 
what  he  had  done.  The  next  morning  he  complained 
of  a terrible  headache,  and  Mary  ventured  to  remind  him 
of  its  cause 

“ I know  I ought  not  to  have  staid  there  as  I did,” 
said  he,  “ but  they  told  me  the  punch  was  very  weak  and 
wouldn’t  hurt  me.  There  were  others  who  drank  as 
much  as  I did,  and  they  belong  to  the  temperance  so- 
ciety too.” 

Then  he  promised  that  he  would  not  again  break  his 
pledge,  and  made  the  additional  excuse  for  his  lapse 
that  the  occasion  was  a rare  one,  the  opening  of  a new 
business  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  and  all  its  inhabitants.  All  branches  of  industry 
would  be  benefitted,  and  he  especially  would  find  an 
abundance  of  employment  at  higher  wages  than  had 
been  paid  before.  “ Mr.  Jones,  the  manager,”  continued 
John,  “told  me  that  they  might  want  to  have  me  do 
their  teaming,  and  if  they  do,  I shall  buy  another  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  can  pay  for  them  in  a little  while  out  of 
what  I earn.  So  don’t  trouble  yourself,  Mary,  about 
what  happened  yesterday ; it’s  only  once  in  a lifetime, 
and  this  distillery  will  be  the  only  one  they’ll  have  for  a 
good  many  years  ! ” 

“But  I’m  afraid,  John,”  said  Mary,  “that  the  distil- 
lery will  prove  a curse  instead  of  a benefit.  There  is 
now  only  one  place  in  the  town  where  liquor  is  sold,  and 
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that  is  at  the  tavern.  Very  soon  there’ll  be  other  places, 
and  the  more  of  them  there  are  the  greater  will  be  the 
temptation  for  men  to  drink.” 

“ Nonsense,  Mary,”  was  the  reply,  “ there  won’t  be  any 
other  liquor-shop  unless  the  business  of  the  place  de- 
mands it,  and  so  far  as  I can  see,  the  one  tavern  we  now 
have  is  large  enough.  I tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ if  there’s  another  bar-room  opened  in  Liberty 
inside  of  two  years  I’ll  give  you  the  deed  of  our  house 
as  soon  as  we  buy  it.” 

Mary  accepted  the  offer,  and  promised  to  remind 
John  of  it  whenever  a new  bar-room  should  be  opened. 
She  argued  to  herself  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
both  if  the  title  to  the  house,  which  they  soon  expected 
to  own,  were  placed  in  her  name,  as  it  would  then  be 
secure  against  the  intemperate  habits  which  she  feared 
for  her  husband. 

For  a time  all  went  well  with  them.  John  had  plenty 
of  employment  at  good  wages,  he  kept  his  promise  not 
to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  the  money  he  earned  was 
entrusted  to  Mary,  who  carefully  saved  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  their  expenses  of  living.  John  obtained  the 
contract  to  do  the  teaming  for  the  distillery,  and  his 
employers  were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  bought 
the  additional  yoke  of  oxen  for  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  pay  for  them  with  his  labor.  In  due  time  they  were 
paid  for,  and  John  was  able  to  lay  aside  the  greater  part 
of  his  earnings,  as  their  living  expenses  were  not  heavy. 
Three  years  after  their  marriage  the  long-talked-of 
house  was  bought,  and,  according  to  promise,  the  title- 
deed  was  made  out  in  Mary  Graham’s  name,  her  pre- 
diction that  another  bar-room  would  be  opened  in  the 
place  having  come  true.  The  old  tavern  was  at  one  end 
of  the  village,  while  the  distillery  was  at  the  other.  The 
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owners  of  the  distillery  thought  it  would  be  an  advant- 
age to  their  business  if  there  was  a tavern  near  them, 
and  so  they  put  up  a building,  and  leased  it  at  a low 
rental  to  an  experienced  tavern-keeper  from  another 
part  of  the  State.  The  new  tavern  was  profitable,  as 
many  of  the  employes  of  the  distillery  spent  a large  part 
of  their  earnings  at  its  bar.  The  distillery  supplied  the 
liquors  consumed  in  the  place,  and  consequently  its 
owners  had  no  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  of  their  laborers  was  spent. 

John  had  not  been  a frequent  visitor  at  the  old  tavern, 
but  when  the  new  one  was  opened  he  was  often  found 
there.  The  bar  of  “ The  White  Horse,”  as  the  new  place 
was  called,  proved  an  attraction  he  could  not  easily  re- 
sist ; it  happened,  too,  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  manager  of 
the  distillery,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  tavern,  and  it 
was  well  understood  at  his  office  where  he  could  be 
found  when  wanted.  John  had  occasion  to  see  him 
quite  often  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  distillery,  and 
thus  the  way  was  made  easy  for  him.  A drink  now  and 
then  at  the  bar  led  to  others,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
the  purchase  of  the  house  that  he  came  home  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  enterprise  which  was  to  be  of  such  benefit  to  the 
town.  There  was  another  promise  of  repentance,  which 
was  soon  broken,  and  slowly  but  steadily  John  went  on 
the  downward  path  of  the  drunkard.  He  neglected  his 
work,  lost  his  engagement  to  do  the  teaming  for  the 
distillery,  and  was  so  unsteady  in  his  habits  that  others, 
after  several  trials,  refused  to  employ  him,  or  only  gave 
him  occasional  jobs  when  there  was  a pressure  of  work. 
One  yoke  of  oxen  was  sold,  and  then  the  other  ; he  could 
not  obtain  credit  at  the  store,  and  very  often  his  family 
was  in  absolute  want.  Several  times  he  tried  to  induce 
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Mary  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  house,  but  this  she 
steadily  refused  to  do,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  appeals 
and  threats.  From  being  a kind  husband  he  became, 
when  intoxicated,  a brutal  one.  Several  times  Mary 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  house  with  her  children 
and  seek  the  protection  of  a neighbor,  and  once  she 
was  thus  driven  out  of  doors  when  the  snow  was 
three  feet  deep  and  the  roads  were  nearly  impassable. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  distillery,  of  the  bar-room,  of 
Rum. 

Let  us  see  what  other  work  was  performed  by  these 
agencies.  Mr.  Jones,  the  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  distillery,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a frequenter  of  the 
tavern,  and  he  soon  became  a liberal  patron  of  its  bar. 
He  took  his  son  into  business  with  him,  and  made  him 
sub-manager  of  the  distillery,  and  thus  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  business  he  had  more  leisure  for  drink. 
The  son  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  being  shut  up  all 
day  in  the  office.  He  thought  himself  a good  judge  of 
horse-flesh,  and  soon  became  the  owner  of  a pair  of 
steeds  that  were  supposed  to  be  the  speediest  in  town. 
So  great  was  his  confidence  in  their  powers  that  he 
wagered  large  sums  upon  them.  The  sharpers  who  had 
combined  to  pluck  him  allowed  him  to  win  occasionally, 
but  in  the  end  his  losses  were  heavy,  as  were  also  his 
losses  at  cards.  He  took  the  money  that  belonged  to 
the  distillery  for  his  private  use,  and  finally  was  pressed 
so  hard  by  his  creditors  that  he  forged  the  name  of  his 
father’s  partner  to  a note.  For  the  forgery  he  was  ar- 
rested, convicted,  and  sent  to  prison  ; and  while  the  son 
was  leading  his  fast  life,  the  father  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  enslaved  by  drink.  His  interest  in  the 
distillery  had  been  squandered,  his  other  property  fol- 
lowed, and  within  less  than  a year  from  the  day  the  son 
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was  sent  to  prison,  Mr.  Jones  was  taken  to  the  poor- 
house,  where  he  soon  afterward  died. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Jones’  death  the  distillery  took  fire 
and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  not  at  all  to  the  regret 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Liberty.  The  “White 
Horse”  remained,  and  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  John 
Graham  whenever  he  could  obtain  any  money  to  gratify 
his  thirst  for  drink.  At  such  times  he  was  welcome. 
When  he  was  without  money  he  was  received  with  cold- 
ness, and  only  permitted  to  remain  in  the  room  as  long 
as  he  made  no  disturbance.  It  was  not  considered  good 
policy  to  drive  him  out  of  doors  at  such  times,  as  he  was 
occasionally  “treated”  by  an  old  or  casual  acquaintance, 
and  thus  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  Graham,  unhappy  woman,  bore  her  burdens  as 
uncomplainingly  as  possible,  and  by  taking  in  sewing 
and  other  work  managed  to  keep  her  children  and  her 
husband  from  starvation.  Dr.  Green  and  members  of 
his  church  were  very  kind  to  her,  and  gave  her  material 
assistance  as  well  as  employment.  They  did  much  to 
comfort  her  and  see  that  her  children  were  warmly  clad 
in  winter,  though  very  often  their  garments  were  tat- 
tered as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dick,  the  eldest  of 
the  three. 

Whenever  Graham,  by  odd  jobs  of  work,  managed  to 
get  a little  money,  it  was  spent  at  the  tavern.  If  he  did 
not  come  to  the  house  by  supper-time,  Dick  usually 
went  to  find  him  and  induce  him  to  go  home.  If  he 
was  not  in  the  White  Horse  he  was  generally  at  the 
other  tavern,  and  in  either  case  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  induce  him  to  leave.  Fortunately,  it  usually  hap- 
pened that  he  had  spent  his  money  previous  to  Dick’s 
arrival,  and  the  efforts  of  the  youth  were  seconded  by 
the  tavern-keeper,  who  did  not  like  to  have  the  attention 
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of  the  loungers  drawn  to  the  drunkard  and  his  plead* 
ing  son. 

But  on  the  night  in  question,  Dick  could  not  find  his 
father  at  either  tavern.  He  had  been  at  the  White 
Horse,  but  not  at  the  other  house,  and  to  the  boy’s  quer- 
ies the  tavern-keeper  gave  only  the  briefest  replies. 

Dick  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  but  the  tavern-keeper  refused  to  enlighten  him, 
and  when  he  pressed  his  inquiries  and  appealed  to  the 
bystanders  the  youth  was  seized  by  the  collar  and  rudely 
thrust  into  the  street. 

“ Go  home,  now,”  was  the  gruff  injunction,  “ and  don’t 
come  around  here  with  any  more  questions.  You’ll  find 
out  soon  enough  in  the  morning  where  your  father  is.” 

Dick  waited  and  shivered  outside  for  some  time,  hop- 
ing that  some  one  would  come  from  the  bar-room  and 
give  him  the  information  he  wanted.  But  no  one  came, 
and  at  length  he  went  home  to  tell  his  mother  how  he 
had  been  treated  at  the  tavern,  and  the  refusal  of  every- 
body to  say  where  his  father  was. 


CHAPTER  V. 


JOHN  GRAHAM  IN  JAIL. 


Ss&i 


T was  a sleepless  night  in  the  house  of  John 
Graham  after  Dick  told  of  his  treatment  at  the 
WS  tavern,  and  the  impossibility  of  learning  what 
had  become  of  his  father.  Mrs.  Graham  sat  up  until 
after  midnight,  in  the  hope  that  her  husband  would  re- 
turn ; then  she  went  to  bed,  but  so  far  as  sleep  was  con- 
cerned she  might  as  well  have  remained  up  till  morning. 

After  a very  meagre  breakfast,  for  no  other  could  be 
afforded  in  that  poverty-stricken  household,  Dick  started 
once  more  upon  his  search.  He  went  first  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Colby,  a neighbor,  who  had  often  befriended  them 
in  their  troubles,  and  told  all  that  he  knew.  Mr.  Colby 
listened  attentively,  and  immediately  went  with  Dick  to 
the  tavern,  and  peremptorily  demanded  why  the  boy  had 
been  so  treated  on  the  previous  evening. 

“We  didn’t  want  him  bothering  round  here,”  was  the 
unfeeling  reply  of  the  landlord,  “and  that’s  all  there  is 
about  it.” 

“ But  where  is  his  father?  If  you  know,  tell  us.” 

“Well,  I guess  he  is  in  the  jail,  if  you  want  to  know. 
Anyhow,  that’s  where  he  went  last  night.  It’s  a good 
thing  one  way  for  him,  as  he’ll  have  a chance  to  get 
sober.” 

“ In  jail ! What’s  he  there  for  ? ” 
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“Well,  he’s  charged  with  stealing,  and  when  men 
steal  money  or  anything  else  they  must  expect  to  go 
to  jail.” 

Evidently  the  moralizing  of  the  landlord  was  intended 
to  cover  up  something  he  didn’t  want  to  be  ques- 
tioned upon  too  closely.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the  sur- 
mise of  Mr.  Colby,  who  at  once  dropped  the  conversation 
and  started  with  Dick  for  the  building  where  John  Gra- 
ham was  supposed  to  be  a prisoner. 

The  jail  was  a new  edifice,  and  some  of  the  citizens 
thought  it  was  an  ornament  to  the  place,  while  others 
did  not  share  their  opinion.  Before  the  erection  of  the 
distillery  there  was  no  jail  in  Liberty,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  none  had  been  needed  ; the  great  increase 
of  drunkenness  caused  by  the  distillery,  and  the  crimes 
that  came  from  the  drunkenness  had  made  the  jail  a 
necessity  for  the  community.  It  was  never  without  an 
occupant,  and  sometimes  every  cell  had  a tenant.  All 
the  world  over  the  distillery,  the  grog-shop,  the  jail,  the 
prison,  and  the  gallows  have  a close  relation  to  each 
other.  Very  appropriately  the  jail,  the  distillery,  and 
the  White  Horse  tavern  were  so  near  together  that  as 
the  traveller  approached  the  village  in  a certain  direc- 
tion they  seemed  to  form  a single  group. 

The  jailor  demurred  at  first  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Colby  and  Dick  to  an  interview  with  the  prisoner ; but 
after  a little  parley,  the  matter  was  arranged  and  they 
passed  within  the  massive  doors.  John  was  brought 
from  the  cell  where  he  had  passed  the  night  and  slept 
away  the  effects,  or  some  of  the  effects,  of  his  debauch. 
He  was  nervous  and  excited  and  professed  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  an 
honest  profession,  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  men  have 
no  recollection  of  what  they  have  done  in  moments  of 
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intoxication.  He  was  very  penitent  withal,  and  prom- 
ised that  if  he  could  be  released  he  would  never  touch 
another  drop  of  ardent  spirits.  As  he  had  made  this 
promise  many  times  before  it  did  not  have  much  weight 
with  Mr.  Colby. 

While  they  were  talking  the  deputy  sheriff  arrived, 
the  one  who  had  made  the  arrest,  and  John  at  once  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  know  why  he  had  been  locked  up. 

“You  are  charged  with  stealing  ten  dollars,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Who  makes  the  charge  ?”  Mr.  Colby  asked. 

“A  stranger  who  is  stopping  at  the  White  Horse,” 
said  the  deputy.  “ His  room  was  entered  while  he  was 
out  and  some  money  stolen  from  it.  An  hour  afterward 
John  Graham  came  into  the  bar-room  and  offered  a 
five-dollar  bill,  which  has  been  identified  as  part  of  the 
stolen  money.  Then  he  was  arrested  and  searched,  and 
another  five-dollar  bill  was  found  in  his  pocket.  He 
hadn’t  had  so  much  money  in  a long  while,  and  besides, 
the  man  who  was  robbed  described  both  bills  before  he 
had  seen  them,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
money  having  been  his.” 

Poor  John  was  dumbfounded  at  this  information. 
Greatly  excited,  he  declared  that  he  had  not  stolen  the 
money.  He  had  a dim  recollection  of  finding  something 
in  the  road  and  going  to  the  bar  of  the  tavern  with  it, 
and  that  was  all. 

“Whether  you  did  or  didn’t  take  it,”  said  the  sheriff, 
kindly,  “ the  case  looks  very  black  against  you,  and 
you’re  not  likely  to  get  out  of  here  till  it’s  cleared  up.” 

“ What  the  sheriff  says  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Colby.  “ The 
case  looks  hard  against  you,  but  I don’t  believe  you 
guilty,  and  we’ll  have  the  matter  investigated  at  once. 
With  all  your  faults  in  the  way  of  drunkenness  you’ve 
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never  yet  been  charged  with  stealing,  and  I’ll  go  right 
oh  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Come,  Dick,  come  with 
me,  and  we’ll  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  as  soon  as  we 
can.” 

With  some  comforting  words  to  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner, Mr.  Colby  and  Dick  took  their  leave.  Before 
going  away,  Mr.  Colby  asked  the  jailor  to  see  that  John 
was  well  fed  and  made  as  comfortable  as  the  place 
would  admit,  and  he  promised  to  pay  any  bills  that 
might  be  incurred  in  so  doing.  The  jail-keeper  said  he 
would  do  anything  the  law  permitted,  and  he  thought 
they  might  hope  to  find  the  prisoner  completely  sobered 
in  a few  hours.  He  had  dealt  with  many  similar  cases, 
and  knew  just  what  to  do. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Mr.  Colby  was  a very  busy 
man,  and  before  night  he  had  pretty  well  solved  the 
mystery,  or  enough  of  it  to  convince  him  of  John  Gra- 
ham’s innocence  so  far  as  the  theft  was  concerned.  The 
story  of  the  stolen  money  was  as  follows  : 

The  loser  of  the  money  was  a cattle-dealer,  who  had 
arrived  in  town  the  day  before  with  several  hundred 
dollars  in  his  possession.  Part  of  it  was  in  large  bills 
which  he  carried  about  him,  but  there  were  fifty  dollars 
in  small  bills — two  fives,  and  some  one,  two,  and  three 
dollar  bills — which  were  so  bulky  that  he  left  them  in 
his  valise.  During  his  absence  his  room  was  entered, 
the  lock  of  the  valise  broken,  and  the  money  taken. 
Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  loss,  John  entered 
the  bar-room  and  offered  the  bill  as  the  sheriff  stated. 
Then  followed  the  arrest,  the  search,  and  the  incar- 
ceration. Identification  of  the  money  was  less  difficult 
than  it  would  be  at  the  present  time,  as  the  incident 
took  place  before  the  days  of  greenbacks  and  national 
banks. 
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A point  in  John’s  favor  was  that  he  had  not  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tavern  at  the  supposed  time 
of  the  robbery.  As  nearly  as  Mr.  Colby  could  ascertain, 
he  was  then  at  the  other  end  of  the  village;  two  or  three 
men  said  they  had  seen  him  there,  though  they  were  not 
absolutely  certain  as  to  the  time.  Mr.  Colby  also  learned 
that  another  stranger,  whose  business  no  one  knew  and 
who  had  been  but  a single  day  at  the  tavern,  had  paid 
his  bill  and  gone  away  half  an  hour  before  the  discovery 
of  the  theft. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  money  found  in 
Graham’s  possession,  and  his  inability  to  account  for  it 
other  than  to  say  he  found  it  in  the  road.  He  could  not 
say  clearly  in  what  part  of  the  road  it  was,  his  brain 
having  been  clouded  by  the  liquor  he  had  previously 
taken.  Had  his  memory  been  clear,  he  could  have 
greatly  aided  the  effort  to  free  him  from  suspicion. 

Mr.  Colby  consulted  Dr.  Green  and  several  others 
who  were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  the  product  of  the  distillery.  Dick  was  sent 
home  to  comfort  his  mother,  who  was  greatly  excited 
over  the  new  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  the 
others  worked  with  a will  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  the  neighboring  towns  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  trace  of  the  stranger  who  had  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  The  cattle-dealer, 
whose  sympathies  were  awakened  in  behalf  of  John 
when  he  learned  his  history,  offered  to  withdraw  the 
charge  whenever  Mr.  Colby  and  the  others  could  bring 
him  any  proof  of  the  theft  of  the  money  by  some  one 
else,  or  fair  grounds  for  believing  that  such  was  the 
case. 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  messengers  returned  with 
evidence  that  went  far  in  John’s  favor.  One  of  the 
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stolen  bills  had  been  offered  and  passed  in  a neighbor- 
ing town  by  a man  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
stranger  who  disappeared  so  suddenly  from  the  White 
Horse.  It  was  certain  that  John  had  not  been  there,  and, 
moreover,  the  time  was  after  the  hour  at  which  John  was 
arrested.  On  learning  this  the  cattle-dealer  said  he  would 
not  push  the  case  against  John  any  further,  for  which  he 
was  earnestly  thanked  by  all  the  latter’s  friends.  Mr.  Col- 
by was  for  going  at  once  to  the  jail  and  breaking  the  good 
news  to  the  prisoner,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  others, 
Dr.  Green  said  they  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  about  it. 

“ Why  not  ? ” queried  M;r.  Colby,  in  a tone  of  astonish- 
ment. 

“ Because,”  said  the  doctor,  “ we  want  to  turn  this  af- 
fair to  John’s  good.  Let  him  think  over  the  matter  to- 
night. The  more  he  reflects  upon  it,  the  better  for  our 
purpose ; and  when  we  see  him  in  the  morning,  we 
won’t  tell  him  more  than  is  necessary.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  thought  the  inci- 
dent could  be  used  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of 
the  unfortunate  man. 

“ He  will  be  thoroughly  sobered  in  the  morning,”  the 
doctor  continued,  “and  in  a suitable  frame  of  mind  to 
accept  what  we  propose.  We  will  secure  his  promise  to 
stop  drinking,  and  in  such  a way  that  he’ll  be  likely  to 
keep  it.” 

“ How  can  we  do  that,  doctor  ? ” said  Mr.  Colby. 
“What  assurance  have  we  that  he’ll  be  likely  to  keep 
what  he  has  broken  so  many  times  before  ? ” 

“We  must  proceed  on  a different  plan,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “ I have  been  studying  his  case,  and  think  the  way 
is  clear  to  secure  his  reformation.” 

Here  the  cattle-dealer  interposed  and  said  he  would 
modify  his  proposition. 
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“ I will  withdraw  my  charge,”  said  he,  “ and  not  call 
it  up  again  so  long  as  Mr.  Graham  lets  rum  alone.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that’s  exactly  the  way 
I wanted  you  to  put  it,  but  didn’t  like  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion.” 

He  continued  : 

“This  is  my  plan  : We’ll  tell  John  of  the  proposal  of 
the  loser  of  the  money,  and  this  will  give  him  strength 
to  keep  his  resolution.  Then  we  must  exact  from  him 
another  promise  that  he  will  not  enter  the  bar-room  of 
the  White  Horse  or  any  other  bar-room  until  he  has  our 
permission,  and  that  he  will  keep  away  from  all  his  old 
companions  in  drunkenness.  We’ll  find  some  employ- 
ment for  him  where  he  will  be  out  of  their  reach,  and  it 
will  depend  upon  him  to  keep  away  from  them. 

“It  is  not  enough  that  a man  addicted  to  drinking 
should  promise  to  reform  ; his  promise  will  not  be  easy 
to  keep  if  he  is  constantly  surrounded  by  temptation. 
His  associations  must  be  such  that  he  will  have  no  op- 
portunity or  temptation  to  drink;  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  his  work  should  be  among  those  who 
will  constantly  strengthen  his  resolution.  I’ll  show  you 
how  we’ll  do  it,”  said  he,  cheerily,  “and  now  let  us  go 
and  see  if  John’s  family  stands  in  need  of  anything.” 

Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Colby  proceeded  to  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  children  were  anxiously 
waiting,  and  before  they  left  it  they  had  convinced  her 
that  the  incident  which  had  given  her  so  much  worry 
was  likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial  in  the  end.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  good  ground  for  hope. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


steps  for  John’s  reformation. 

i MAM  R.  GREEN  succeeded  in  enlisting  several  of  the 
best  citizens  in  the  effort  to  work  a permanent 
reform  in  John  Graham.  One  of  them  had  a 
farm  about  half  a mile  from  Graham’s  house,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  John  to  be  employed  there. 
His  wages  were  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Graham  every  month, 
and  thus  the  support  of  the  wife  and  children  was 
secured.  John  was  to  live  at  home  with  his  family, 
and  his  walk  to  and  from  the  farm  would  not  take  him 
near  either  of  the  taverns  which  had  done  so  much  to- 
ward his  ruin.  He  was  not  to  be  sent  to  the  village  on 
any  errand  ; in  fact,  everything  was  to  be  done  to  keep 
him  away  from  bad  influences.  No  ardent  spirits  were 
to  be  used  on  the  farm,  nor  was  any  person  addicted  to 
drink  ever  employed  there.  And  now,  to  secure  John’s 
adoption  of  the  plan  and  his  active  co-operation,  was  the 
next  work  of  the  good  doctor. 

When  his  two  friends,  Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Colby,  called 
to  see  him  at  the  jail,  John  Graham  was  in  a very  repent- 
ant frame  of  mind,  thoroughly  sobered,  and  ready  for 
any  good  resolution.  This  was  the  report  of  the  jail- 
keeper,  and  as  the  doctor  entered  he  shook  John  by  the 
hand  and  congratulated  him  on  his  improved  appear- 
ance. 
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“I’m  much  better,  doctor,”  said  John,  “and  if  I could 
only  get  out  of  this  place,  I’d  be  a great  deal  better 
yet.” 

“We’re  going  to  get  you  out  to-day,  I think,”  was  the 
reply.  “ The  man  who  lost  the  money  will  drop  his 
charge  against  you  on  one  condition.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“That  you  won’t  drink  any  more.” 

“I’ll  certainly  promise  that,”  said  John,  “and  this 
time  I’m  going  to  keep  my  promise.” 

“ But  will  you  do  exactly  as  your  friends  want  you  to 
do?” 

“I  will,  I will,”  said  John,  with  all  the  emphasis  he 
could  lay  upon  the  word. 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  doctor. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  told  what  he  had  planned  in 
his  behalf. 

John  cried  like  a child  as  the  scheme  was  unfolded, 
which,  showed  how  much  his  friends  were  interested  in 
his  behalf  and  what  trouble  they  were  taking  to  reform 
him.  At  his  suggestion  Dr.  Green  drew  up  an  agree- 
ment, which  John  signed  in  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
and  as  soon  as  the  legal  formalities  could  be  taken  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  complaint,  the  jail  doors  were 
opened  and  John  walked  out  into  the  open  air. 

Never  before  had  the  skies  seemed  as  bright  nor  the  air 
as  pure  as  when  he  stood  beneath  the  one  and  breathed 
the  other.  He  shuddered  as  he  looked  back  at  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  jail,  and  registered  an  inward  vow  that 
he  would  never  again  darken  the  doors  of  the  building. 
He  had  sometimes  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to  be 
locked  up  there,  but  now  his  curiosity  was  gratified.  He 
knew  the  feeling  and  wanted  no  more  of  it. 

Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Colby  went  with  him  to  the  door 
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of  his  house  and  then  withdrew,  saying  they  would  call 
in  half  an  hour.  Of  the  scene  within  the  house  when 
husband  and  wife  met  we  have  no  account,  but  may  be 
sure  it  was  a tearful  one.  John  cried  for  sorrow  and 
Mary  for  joy,  and  as  for  the  children,  Dick  cried  as  did 
his  mother,  and  the  younger  ones,  who  did  not  exactly 
understand  the  situation,  cried  because  the  rest  cried. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Colby 
came  back.  When  they  did  so,  they  found  John  quite 
composed  and  ready  for  any  further  directions  they 
wished  to  give. 

“Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “everything  is  settled,  and 
you're  to  begin  work  at  the  farm  to-morrow  morning. 
Breakfast  with  your  family,  take  dinner  at  the  farm,  and 
eat  supper  when  you  come  home  with  your  family 
again.” 

Then  the  whole  plan  was  gone  over  carefully,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  the  wages  to  Mary  at  the  end  of 
every  month,  and  the  stipulation  not  to  go  near  either 
of  the  taverns  or  any  other  place  where  liquor  was  sold. 

“You  must  remember,  John,”  said  the  doctor,  “that 
all  we  have  done  will  be  of  no  use  if  you  ever  allow 
yourself  to  step  out  of  the  path  we  have  marked  for  you. 
It  may  seem  severe,  but  you  have  a battle  to  fight  with 
yourself  and  for  yourself.  You  will  have  a craving  for 
drink  which  will  be  hard  to  resist  and  impossible  if  you 
are  in  the  tavern  or  even  in  its  neighborhood.  When- 
ever you  feel  the  desire  for  a drink,  you  must  work  all 
the  harder,  and  if  necessary,  lock  yourself  up,  or  get 
somebody  to  lock  you  up  till  the  desire  has  gone. 

“You  must  have  confidence  in  yourself,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  no  confidence  at  all.  Be  confident  that 
you  can  and  will  overcome  your  tendency  to  drink,  and 
at  the  same  time  never  believe  that  you  have  overcome 
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it  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  take  a single  drop  of  liq- 
uor. Many  a man  has  fallen  from  too  much  confidence 
and  a determination  to  prove  to  others  that  he  had  fi- 
nally triumphed  over  himself  and  his  weakness. 

“You  have  two  kinds  of  disease  to  fight  against — a 
mental  and  a physical  one.  The  mind  and  the  body 
will  both  crave  stimulant,  and  when  they  do,  you  must 
keep  your  thoughts  upon  something  else  if  possible  and 
engage  your  body  in  active  work.  With  a sincere  de- 
sire for  reformation,  you  can  accomplish  it,  but  you 
must  expect  that  all  through  your  whole  life  you  will 
be  troubled  at  times  with  a longing  for  drink.  The  firm 
resolution  that  you  have  made  to-day  never  to  touch  an- 
other drop  of  liquor  must  always  be  before  you,  and 
whenever  temptation  comes  in  your  way,  do  not  hesitate 
a moment, — don’t  stop  even  to  look  it  in  the  face,  but 
run  from  it  at  once. 

“Your  only  safety  is  in  absolute  abstinence  from 
everything  that  can  intoxicate.  Not  only  must  you 
shun  ardent  spirits,  but  you  must  leave  beer,  wine,  ci- 
der, and  all  other  mild  beverages  alone.  Even  if  they 
fail  to  intoxicate,  as  some  people  claim,  they  keep  up  the 
taste  for  alcohol,  which  is  what  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  I’m  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that 
these  mild  drinks  are  not  intoxicating,  as  I’ve  seen  men 
under  their  influence,  and  very  much  so,  too.” 

There  were  other  words  of  cheer  and  advice  in  the 
little  “temperance  speech,”  as  he  called  it,  which  the 
doctor  delivered  to  John  before  leaving  him.  That  the 
latter  appreciated  it,  was  shown  by  the  tears  that  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  and  choked  his  utterance  as  his  bene- 
factors rose  to  leave. 

The  next  morning  John  was  early  at  the  farm  and 
went  to  work  with  a will.  Mindful  of  Dr.  Green’s  ad- 
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vice,  he  ate  as  heartily  as  he  could  at  every  meal,  though 
at  first  he  had  little  appetite,  but  by  working  industri- 
ously, he  compelled  his  body  to  crave  food,  and  day  by 
day  his  appetite  increased.  At  the  end  of  a month  he 
was  in  better  health  than  he  had  been  for  a long  time  ; 
the  “rum  color”  began  to  disappear  from  his  face,  and 
in  its  place  there  came  the  ruddy  tint  of  health  de- 
rived from  industry  in  the  open  air,  good  food,  and  an 
absence  of  all  stimulants.  As  he  observed  the  change 
in  his  complexion  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  one 
day  asked  Dr.  Green  what  was  the  reason  that  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  was  sure  to  show  itself  in  the  face. 

“ That  question  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago,”  re- 
plied the  doctor,  “and  so  I’ve  been  looking  it  up.  When 
you  used  to  take  a drink,  you  felt  a glow  through  your 
whole  body,  did  you  not?” 

“Yes,”  answered  John,  his  face  flushing  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  times  the  sensation  mentioned  by 
the  doctor  had  occurred  to  him. 

“ Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “that  glow  is  caused  by  the 
increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  from  the 
stimulus  of  the  alcohol.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  blushing  ; the  blood-vessels  are  swollen  by  the  quick- 
ening of  the  blood,  which  passes  away  as  soon  as  the  cause 
of  the  blush  is  over.  If  a few  drops  of  alcohol  and  no 
more  were  taken,  the  swelling  of  the  veins  would  pass 
away  exactly  as  the  blush  does.  The  continued  action  of 
the  alcohol  taken  by  the  drunkard,  or  even  by  an  occasion- 
al drinker,  keeps  the  veins  swollen  so  much  that  finally  the 
blood  is  congested  in  them  and  does  not  go  away  at  all, 
even  when  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor.” 

“Then  I can’t  expect  my  face  to  get  quite  back  to  its 
old  color  for  a long  time,  can  I?”  queried  John,  anx- 
iously. 
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“ No,  you  cannot,”  the  doctor  answered,  “as  it  will 
take  a long  time  to  free  your  system  from  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  so  it  will  not  be  easy  to  eradicate  the  marks  of 
it  from  your  face.  You  must  bear  them  for  a long  while 
yet.” 

“Well,  perhaps  that’s  the  best  way  after  all,”  said 
John,  philosophically.  “As  long  as  I bear  the  mark,  I 
shall  be  less  likely  to  feel  that  I may  take  another  drink 
with  safety.” 

“I  think,”  said  the  doctor,  “that  if  every  young  man 
who  is  beginning  to  drink  would  contemplate  his  face 
in  a looking-glass,  compare  it  with  that  of  any  confirmed 
drunkard  whom  he  knows,  and  realize  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  a similar  face  upon  him  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  a great  many  would  stick  to  temperance  as 
the  surest  means  of  preserving  their  personal  appear- 
ance. Vanity  is  an  attribute  of  the  whole  human  race, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  nationality.” 

John’s  next  inquiry  was  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the 
doctor  that  drunkenness  was  a disease  and  could  be 
cured. 

“Certainly  it  is  a disease,”  the  doctor  replied,  “and 
we  must  attack  it  just  as  we  would  attack  any  other  dis- 
ease that  can  be  controlled  by  medical  science.  It  can 
be  classed  with  asthma,  rheumatism,  malaria,  and  con- 
sumption. For  every  one  of  these  diseases  the  principal 
treatment  is  to  make  a change  of  surroundings,  diet,  and 
habits.  We  send  the  asthmatic  or  malarial  patient  to  a 
locality  suited  to  him  ; the  asthmatic  must  go  to  a re- 
gion where  the  air  is  dry  and  light,  and  the  malarial  pa- 
tient must  seek  his  residence  where  fever  germs  do  not 
abound  in  the  air.  Rheumatism  is  often  cured  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  going  from  a damp  climate  to  a dry 
one,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  consumption  in  its 
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early  stages.  Just  so  you  must  deal  with  alcoholism, — 
change  the  surroundings  and  associations,  remove  tempt- 
ation, and  take  away  the  alcoholic  atmosphere  altogether. 
Change  from  a wet  climate  to  a dry  one, — from  the  ‘ wet  * 
of  the  bar-room  and  those  who  frequent  it,  to  the  ‘ dry  ’ 
of  the  home  circle  where  drink  is  unknown. 

“Alcoholism  further  resembles  those  diseases, ” the 
doctor  continued,  “ in  the  fact  that  the  earlier  the  cure 
is  undertaken,  the  greater  will  be  the  hope  of  success. 
If  the  consumptive  waits  till  his  lungs  are  half  or  two- 
thirds  destroyed  before  he  goes  to  a dry  climate,  he  has 
small  chance  of  recovery,  while  if  he  moves  in  the  early 
stages,  he  will  pretty  surely  get  out  of  his  difficulties 
and  have  an  excellent  chance  for  a long  life,  supposing 
always  that  he  has  no  other  organic  disease.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  asthma,  malaria,  and  rheumatism,  and — 
most  emphatically  I say  it — of  the  disease  which  comes 
from  drink.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  MALT  LIQUORS. 

N unforeseen  effect  of  the  early  form  of  tem- 
perance  pledge  was  to  increase  the  drinking 
of  wine  and  malt  liquors  on  the  part  of  those 
who  shunned  alcoholic  beverages  or  only  touched  them 
in  moderation.  Naturally  enough  the  most  zealous 
temperance  advocates,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
new  evil  that  was  arising,  began  to  favor  total  absti- 
nence, especially  as  they  had  found  in  practice  that 
nothing  short  of  it  would  work  a reform  in  persons  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  Total  abstinence  was  publicly  advo- 
cated as  early  as  1820,  but  it  did  not  make  much  head- 
way for  nearly  twenty  years.  According  to  one  author- 
ity, the  “ early  reformers  built  a brewery  in  Boston  for 
the  accommodation  of  members  of  the  temperance  soci- 
ety,” and  several  prominent  workers  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance advocated  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  use 
of  wines.  Down  to  this  day  there  are  not  a few  friends 
of  temperance  who  think  the  drinking  of  beer  and  wine 
should  be  encouraged  ; they  argue  that  it  is  a substitute 
for  stronger  liquors,  and  base  their  argument  on  the 
proposition  that  men  will  have  some  kind  of  stimulant, 
and  the  one  that  does  the  least  harm  is  to  be  preferred. 
Their  argument  would  have  a better  basis  if  they  would 
first  demonstrate  that  any  stimulant  is  really  necessary 
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to  man.  Do  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  need  any  other  stimulant  than  food  and  water? 
Would  the  fishes  be  willing  to  exchange  water  for  beer 
or  wine  ? or,  rather,  would  they  be  in  better  health  by 
having  the  seas  and  rivers  filled  with  it  ? 

Dr.  Green  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  total-absti- 
nence field  and  met  with  much  opposition.  Among  his 
opponents  were  the  majority  of  the  temperance  soci- 
eties, of  which  the  “American  Temperance  Union” 
was  the  chief.  The  good  doctor  had  not  come  suddenly 
into  his  views;  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  society 
which  he  organized  in  Liberty  was  upon  the  old  plan, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  the  case  of  John  Graham  un- 
der serious  study  that  he  came  out  in  favor  of  totality. 
He  had  several  discussions  with  Mr.  Colby  and  others 
of  his  neighbors,  and,  as  he  took  care  to  be  primed  with 
his  facts  before  entering  an  argument,  he  generally  came 
out  ’way  ahead. 

One  day  Mr.  Colby  urged  that  the  doctor  ought  not 
to  denounce  malt  liquors  as  he  did,  seeing  that  they  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  nutriment. 

“ They  are  harmless,  or  very  nearly  so,”  said  Mr.  Col- 
by, “and  in  a great  many  cases,  are  actually  beneficial. 
Let  us  be  reasonable  in  our  arguments,  and  not  secure 
the  enmity  of  a large  class  of  the  population  by  de- 
nouncing such  an  innocent  beverage  as  beer.” 

“ I certainly  don’t  want  their  enmity,”  the  doctor  an- 
swered, “ and  in  everything  I do,  it  should  be  understood 
that  I’m  the  friend  of  all  and  the  enemy  of  none.  I pro- 
pose to  show  you  that  malt  liquors  are  a delusion,  and 
I shall  show  it  by  figures  obtained  from  men  who  have 
analyzed  them  and  studied  their  effects  on  the  system. 

“Malt  liquors  are  much  slower  in  their  effect  on  the 
body  than  ardent  spirits  or  wine,  but  they  are  none  the 
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less  injurious  for  all  that,  even  when  perfectly  pure 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  malt  liquors  in 
general.  The  injurious  drugs  that  are  put  into  them  no 
one  would  think  of  defending  on  the  score  of  health, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  man  that  makes  and 
the  man  that  sells  them.  Their  alcoholic  principle  is  as 
bad  as  that  of  any  other  alcohol ; they  contain  from  one 
and  a half  to  six  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  some  of  them 
seven  or  eight  per  cent.  A man  must  drink  a great 
quantity  of  malt  liquor  to  become  intoxicated,  and, 
therefore,  you  see  fewer  cases  of  drunkenness  with 
these  liquors  than  with  stronger  ones  ” 

“That’s  so,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I’ve  noticed  that 
when  a man  is  under  their  influence,  he  is  generally  stu- 
pid and  not  quarrelsome,  as  many  persons  are  when  in- 
toxicated with  spirits.” 

“ Do  you  know  why  that  is  ? ” 

“ I must  confess  my  ignorance,”  said  Mr.  Colby. 
“Why. is  it?” 

“ Because,”  was  the  reply,  “ the  hops  in  the  beer  are  nar- 
cotic and  have  a tendency  to  produce  sleep.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  beer  is  pure.  If  it  is  adulterated — as  it  gen- 
erally is — it  contains  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  sim- 
ilar drugs,  to  increase  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  hops,  so 
the  chemist  tells  us. 

“ Then  there  are  other  adulterations, — such  as  alum, 
and  blue  vitriol,  to  preserve  the  frothy  head  of  the  beer  ; 
ginger,  caraway,  and  orange-peel — to  make  it  pungent ; 
salt — to  increase  thirst  and  make  a demand  for  another 
glass;  wormwood,  quassia,  and  gentian — to  increase  the 
bitterness,  which  is  all  supposed  to  come  from  the  hops  ; 
and  cocculus  indicus,  nux  vomica,  and  tobacco — to  in- 
toxicate. What  do  you  think  of  that  ? ” 

“ Are  you  sure  you  are  correct  ?” 
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“ As  sure  as  a man  can  be  who  relies  upon  the  state- 
ments of  the  chemists,  and  also  upon  the  admissions  of 
men  who  have  been  or  are  still  in  the  brewing  business. 
Not  all  brewers  use  exactly  the  same  substances  for 
making  their  beer  ; each  man  has  his  own  way,  and  this 
makes  the  peculiarity  of  each  kind  that  is  sold.” 

“ But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  men  grow  fat  on  beer,  and 
it  is  a great  strengthener  of  the  system,”  Mr.  Colby  re- 
sponded. 

“That  may  be  and  is,”  said  Dr.  Green,  “but  what 
kind  of  fat  does  beer  make  ? It  is  not  the  substantial 
kind  that  comes  from  eating  beef  and  bread,  but  it  is  a 
sort  of  bloat  or  soft  fat,  in  which  there  is  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  water.  The  circulation  of  a beer-fattened 
man  is  sluggish  and  his  breathing  is  not  easy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  a goodly  proportion  of  beer-drink- 
ers die  from  palsy  or  apoplexy,  or  else  by  diseased  liver 
or  dropsy.” 

“ But  I'm  sure  there's  much  nutriment  in  beer  and  all 
other  malt  liquors,  is  there  not  ? ” 

“Not  so  much  as  you  suppose.  To  begin  with  beer 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  other  ten  per  cent,  includes  sugar,  alcohol,  extract 
of  malt,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  ingredients.  There  is 
not  more  than  one  part  in  a hundred  of  nutritive,  blood- 
forming  matter  in  beer,  and  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
the  proportion  were  much  less.” 

The  doctor  was  right.  Since  his  time  specimens  of 
English  beer  have  been  analyzed  by  Professor  Lyon 
Playfair,  and  found  to  contain  one  part  in  1666  of  nu- 
tritive matter.  Professor  Liebig,  the  famous  German 
chemist,  has  analyzed  the  German  beers  and  declared 
that  he  could  prove  with  mathematical  certainty  that  as 
much  flour  as  can  lie  on  the  point  of  a table  knife  is  as 
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nutritious  as  eight  quarts  of  the  best  Bavarian  beer  ; 
that  a person  who  daily  consumes  that  amount  of  beer, 
obtains  from  it,  in  a whole  year,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  exactly  the  amount  of  nutriment  that  is 
contained  in  five  pounds  of  bread  or  three  pounds  of 
beef ! 

A gallon  of  English  “Old  Pale  Ale,”  weighing  70,000 
grains,  contains  the  following  ingredients  : Water,  65,- 
320  grains  ; sugar,  100  ; vinegar,  200  ; hop  extract,  710  ; 
malt  gum,  2,510;  and  alcohol,  1,160.  The  only  food 
article  in  the  above  is  the  sugar,  of  which  there  is  one- 
seventieth  of  a pound,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce.  And  to  think  that  one  only  gets  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  food  in  consuming  a gallon  of  ale  ! The  alco- 
hol, malt  gum,  vinegar,  and  hop  extract  are  not  articles 
of  food,  as  any  book  on  chemistry  will  tell  you.  As  for 
the  water,  it  is  just  as  nutritious  when  taken  pure  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up 
beer. 

The  discussion  of  the  gentlemen  was  interrupted  by  a 
call  from  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Liberty,  who  was  glad  to  find  them  together,  as  he 
wished  to  consult  them  both.  He  was  cordially  greeted, 
and  after  the  customary  commonplaces  about  the  wea- 
ther, came  at  once  to  business. 

“ I want  to  talk  with  you  about  taking  Dick  Graham 
into  my  store,”  said  he.  “ Dick  and  his  mother  heard 
that  I wanted  a clerk,  and  have  been  to  see  me  about  it ; 
his  mother  thinks  it  is  time  Dick  was  doing  something 
more  than  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  and  the  boy  is 
anxious  to  be  of  some  help  in  supporting  the  family.” 

“ Dick  is  a good  boy,”  said  Dr.  Green,  “ and  I believe 
you  couldn’t  have  a more  honest  lad  in  your  employ. 
He  has  certainly  been  very  faithful  in  looking  after  his 
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mother  and  the  younger  children  during  these  latter 
years,  when  his  father  has  been  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink.” 

“ I can  heartily  endorse  that,”  said  Mr.  Colby,  “ and 
I’ve  had  a chance  to  see  a great  deal  of  Dick  under 
these  circumstances.  He’s  an  unusually  bright  and  in- 
telligent boy  of  his  age,  and  is  just  fitted  for  a place  in 
a store.  His  father’s  training  in  his  sober  moments  has 
been  good,  and  he  certainly  has  one  of  the  best  and  most 
patient  of  mothers.” 

“ One  thing  I wish  to  know  about,”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
“ is  a matter  that  may  puzzle  you  a little  as  it  has  puz- 
zled me.” 

“ What  is  that  ? ” 

“ It  is  about  the  possibility  of  Dick’s  following  in  his 
father’s  footsteps  as  he  grows  older,  and  becoming  a 
drunkard.  If  he  is  at  all  likely  to  do  so,  I don’t  want 
him  in  my  employ,  both  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
myself  and  my  property,  and  the  temptation  in  which 
he  would  be  placed.” 

‘‘You’re  touching  upon  a great  question,”  replied  Dr. 
Green  : “ the  question  as  to  whether  drunkenness  is  or 
is  not  a disease  ; and,  secondly,  if  it  is  a disease,  can  it 
be  inherited  ? ” 

“We’ll  have  to  consider  that  matter,”  he  continued. 
“ Suppose  you  come  to  my  house  again  this  evening, 
and  I’ll  invite  Dr.  Hills  to  join  us.  We’ll  have  a good 
talk  on  the  subject,  and  you  know  Dr.  Hills  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  medical  authorities  in  the  State. 
He  can  give  us  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  any  man  I ever  heard  of.” 

With  this  understanding  the  party  broke  up. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

John’s  case  medically  considered. 

(ROMPTLY  at  eight  o’clock  the  four  gentlemen 
were  in  Dr.  Green’s  parlor  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
taking  Dick  Graham  into  his  store. 
uIt  is  proper  to  say  at  the  outset,”  Dr.  Hills  re- 
marked, “ that  my  views  are  not  shared  by  all  medical 
men,  though  I think  they  are  by  the  majority.  As  for 
that,  you  could  never  find  any  subject  on  which  there 
will  be  unanimous  opinion,  and  I think  this  will  apply 
to  all  other  professions  as  well  as  to  the  doctors.” 

His  hearers  fully  agreed  with  him,  and  Dr.  Green  said 
the  subject  of  religion  furnished  as  much  occasion  as 
did  medicine  for  divergence  of  opinion. 

“ What  I contend  is,”  said  Dr.  Hills,  “ that  there  is  no 
reason  why  inebriety  should  not  be  inherited  as  well  as 
scrofula,  consumption,  or  any  other  disease.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  of  children  of  drunken  parents  be- 
coming drunkards  when  every  pains  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  their  doing  so,  and  I believe  the  disease  may  be 
inherited  when  the  parents  are  total  abstainers.” 

“ That’s  a strange  idea,”  said  Mr.  Webster.  “How  do 
you  explain  it  ? ” 

“ Why,  on  the  ground  that  diseases  may  skip  one  or 
more  generations,  as  is  often  the  case.  Then,  too,  there 
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are  certain  tendencies,  what  we  call  neurotic  taint,  which 
will  develop  in  some  persons  into  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or 
insanity,  and  in  others  into  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
intoxicants.  The  neurotic  taint  may  even  develop  into 
crime,  and  we  often  hear  of  families  wherein  a criminal 
has  made  his  appearance,  although  for  generations  all 
have  been  surrounded  by  the  best  influences.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  ‘the  black  sheep’  that  so  often  is  seen  in 
the  family  fold,  where  all  the  rest  are  of  the  purest 
white  ? ” 

“John  is  the  black  sheep  in  the  Graham  fold,”  re- 
marked Dr.  Green,  as  his  medical  friend  paused.  “ I 
have  known  many  members  of  the  family,  and  he’s  the 
only  one  that  ever  took  to  drink  enough  to  neglect  his 
business,  or  be  called  a drunkard.” 

“The  moderate  drinking  done  by  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  perhaps  by  other  ancestors,  may  have 
concentrated  their  effect  in  him,”  replied  Dr.  Hills. 

“ That  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Colby, 
and  his  opinion  was  approved  by  Mr.  Webster.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  much  interested  in  the  discussion, 
and  it  aroused  a train  of  thought  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed. 

“ Then  you  are  quite  sure  that  drunkenness  is  a dis- 
ease ? ” queried  Mr.  Webster. 

“ Quite  so,”  was  the  reply,  “ but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  a disease  that  can  be  controlled  and  cured.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  and  is  brought  on  by  the  care- 
lessness of  parents  and  friends,  as  well  as  inherited,  and 
by  the  carelessness  or  viciousness  of  the  victims  them- 
selves. Probably  half  the  drunkards  in  the  world  were 
initiated  into  their  condition  in  early  life.  Children  are 
treated  to  sips  of  wine  or  beer,  or  diluted  spirits,  by 
their  parents,  and  thus  the  taste  is  formed  in  youth. 
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Boys  and  young  men  acquire  the  habit  while  at  school, 
in  colleges,  and  societies,  or  by  aping  the  manners  of 
older  persons.  When  it  is  once  formed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
break  off.” 

“ What  general  rule  would  you  lay  down,  if  you  could 
have  it  enforced,  to  reform  the  whole  nation  and  make 
it  temperate  ?”  Mr.  Colby  asked. 

“ Compel  or  induce  every  person  not  to  touch  alcohol 
in  any  form,  or  tobacco,  until  passing  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday.  If  this  could  be  done,  there  would  be  very 
few  drunkards  in  the  next  generation.  Only  those  who 
possess  a natural  craving  for  stimulants  would  be  in 
danger,  and  many  of  these  would  be  restrained  by  their 
good  sense.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  born 
vicious,  and  deliberately  go  into  drunken  ways  of  their 
own  free  will.  These  can  only  be  kept  from  it  by  de- 
privation or  force,  but  they  are  not  a numerous  body, 
and  are  found  chiefly  among  the  most  ignorant  part  of 
the  population. 

“ Curiosity  is  another  cause  of  drunkenness,”  he  con- 
tinued. “ Thoughtless  or  short-sighted  persons  read  or 
hear  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  effect  of  stimulants, 
and  naturally  desire  to  try  them  on  themselves.  They 
are  sure  they  will  never  fall  into  evil  ways  ; that  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  ever  drinking  to  excess,  and  so  step 
by  step  they  fall  into  the  drinking  habit.  The  French 
have  a proverb  which  says,  ‘ It  is  the  first  step  which 
costs,’  and  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  its  truth 
than  in  the  drinking  habit.  Shun  the  first  step,  and  the 
second  and  all  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

“ With  these  persons  inebriety  may  be  set  down  to 
vice,  or  to  indifference  combined  with  curiosity.  They 
do  not  realize  their  danger  until  so  late  that  the  effort 
to  break  off  the  habit  is  more  serious  by  far  than  they 
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ever  expected  it  would  be.  Once  the  habit  is  formed, 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  broken  until  the  victim  feels  its  effects 
in  his  own  physical  or  mental  condition. 

“ What  I mean  to  say,”  he  continued,  warming  with 
his  subject,  “ that  no  man  who  has  acquired  the  drink- 
ing habit  ever  breaks  it  off  by  observing  the  effect  upon 
others.  As  long  as  the  experiences  are  pleasant  he  con- 
tinues ; after  a while,  when  he  finds  himself  suffering  in 
various  ways,  he  may  make  the  effort  and  find  it  so  great 
that  he  cannot  overcome  it,  and  so  he  goes  on  and  dies 
a drunkard.  How  few  men  there  are  who  have  once 
begun  to  drink  who  can  be  made  to  realize  that  no  man 
ever  yet  indulged  in  a fight  with  King  Alcohol  and  came 
off  victor,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  fight  as  the  ana- 
conda does,  by  swallowing  his  enemy. 

“ I could  talk  for  hours  on  this  subject,  and  still  have 
something  to  say,  but  for  the  present  we’ll  stop  general- 
izing and  come  to  particulars.  You  want  to  know  what 
I think  of  the  chances  of  Dick  Graham’s  becoming  a 
dipsomaniac,  like  his  father  ? ” 

“ That’s  exactly  what  we  want  to  know,”  said  Mr. 
Colby,  and  the  other  listeners  nodded  assent. 

“ Well,  the  chances  are  both  for  and  against  him,” 
said  Dr.  Hills.  “ That’s  a non-committal  way  of  answer- 
ing, and  I’ll  explain  what  I mean. 

“Dick  may  have  inherited  a tendency  to  drink  that 
could  develop  itself  in  later  years,  though  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  shown  thus  far.  His  father’s  habits  and 
tastes  are  a disadvantage  to  the  boy,  as  is  evident  from 
the  question  you  have  raised  concerning  him. 

“ Now,  on  the  other  hand,  his  father’s  example  may 
be  a warning  to  him,  and  whenever  he  is  tempted  the 
picture  should  rise  before  him  of  the  suffering  that  has 
been  caused  by  John  Graham’s  fondness  for  rum.  If 
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the  boy  views  it  in  the  right  spirit,  it  will  serve  to  keep 
him  in  the  road  of  temperance,  or  rather  total  absti- 
nence. 

“Take  him  into  your  store,  Mr.  Webster,”  said  he, 
turning  toward  that  gentleman;  “but  before  you  do 
so,  tell  him  what  I have  said  to-day,  or,  if  you  like,  send 
him  to  me  and  I will  give  him  the  warning  he  ought  to 
have.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  abstinence  will  ensure 
his  safety,  as  nothing  but  total  abstinence  will  ensure 
the  reformation  of  his  father.  He  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a danger  ever  confronting  him, 
and  it  rests  with  him  to  thwart  it.  If  he  yields  ever  so 
little  to  temptation  he  is  liable  to  be  lost.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch  and  rose  to  go.  The 
others  thanked  him  warmly  for  what  he  had  told  them, 
and  Mr.  Webster  announced  that  Dick  would  begin  serv- 
ice with  him  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  come.  He  said  he 
would  have  a good  talk  with  the  boy,  and  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  would  afterward  send  him  to  Dr.  Hills. 

“ Before  I go,”  said  the  doctor,  “ I must  tell  you  of  the 
patient  I’m  about  to  visit.  You  all  know  Sam  Abrams  ? ” 

All  knew  the  man.  He  had  once  been  a respectable 
and  well-to-do  citizen,  but  had  followed  the  downward 
path  of  the  drunkard.  His  late  spree  had  thrown  him 
into  the  doctor’s  hands  ; he  had  been  there  before,  but 
never  on  such  a “close  call.” 

“ Drunken  men  have  their  peculiarities,”  Dr.  Hills  re- 
marked, “ the  same  as  sober  ones.  One  of  Sam’s  idio- 
syncrasies is  about  his  gait  when  intoxicated  ; he  will 
never  leave  behind  him  a piece  of  road  until  satisfied 
that  he  has  ‘walked  it  right.’  If  he  staggers  while  pro- 
ceeding, he  insists  upon  going  back  and  walking  it  over 
again,  and  sometimes  he  will  go  the  same  piece  of  road 
over  for  six  or  eight  times  before  he  is  satisfied. 
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“Sometimes  he  imagines  that  he  is  dead,  and  insists 
that  he  shall  be  placed  in  a coffin  and  preparations 
made  for  his  burial.  One  night  it  was  impossible  to 
quiet  him  until  we  brought  in  a box  about  the  size  of  a 
coffin,  stretched  him  in  it  at  full  length,  and  gave  the 
order  for  him  not  to  move  or  speak  if  he  were  really 
dead.  At  that  he  lay  perfectly  still  and  soon  fell  into  a 
stupor,  which  was  what  we  wanted  him  to  do. 

“Another  time,  when  he  imagined  himself  dead,  he 
went  to  the  cemetery,  dug  a shallow  grave,  prepared  a 
head-board  bearing  his  name  and  date  of  his  death,  and, 
after  fixing  it  in  its  proper  place,  he  lay  down  in  the  grave. 
A group  of  boys  gathered  around  and  amused  themselves 
by  throwing  small  stones  and  clods  of  earth  upon  the 
would-be  corpse  for  the  sake  of  hearing  its  ‘ remarks.’ 
After  a while  Sim  Clarke,  the  wit  and  joker  of  the  village, 
came  around,  and,  walking  up  to  the  spot,  said  : 

“ ‘ Who’s  dead  ? Whose  grave  is  this  ? I haven’t  seen 
it  before.’ 

“ This  was  more  than  Sam  could  stand,  and  he  shouted 
in  a voice  as  sepulchral  as  he  was  able  to  assume  : 

“ 4 Confound  you,  Sim  Clarke,  can’t  you  read  ?’  ” 

The  doctor’s  story  caused  a good  laugh  on  the  part  of 
his  audience,  all  of  whom  were  aware  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  unfortunate  Sam  Abrams,  but  had  never  heard  of  this 
particular  one.  Sam  used  to  say  in  his  sober  moments 
that  he  presumed  the  reason  why  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  died  was  because  he  knew  he  ought  to  do  so.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  what  occurred  at  this  time,  not  even  that 
chaotic  remembrance  that  sometimes  follows  a dream. 

It  was  all  settled,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Dick  Graham 
was  to  enter  Mr.  Webster’s  store  and  begin  life  as  the 
clerk  of  a country  merchant.  The  result  of  the  exper- 
iment will  be  revealed  as  our  story  proceeds. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TEMPTATION  AND  FALL. 

»OR  about  six  weeks  John  Graham  worked  stead- 
ily on  the  farm  where  he  was  engaged,  and 
never  did  the  place  have  a more  faithful  and 
conscientious  laborer.  Promptly  at  the  hour  of  begin- 
ning work  in  the  morning  he  was  to  be  found  at  his 
post,  where  he  remained  till  it  was  time  to  stop  for 
the  day.  Then  he  walked  home,  spent  the  night  with 
his  family,  slept  soundly,  and  was  ready  for  the  next 
day’s  work. 

Mary  watched  him  carefully  during  this  time  of  ref- 
ormation, and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  greatly  she  re- 
joiced at  the  change  which  had  come  over  him.  If  she 
could  only  be  assured  that  the  reform  was  permanent, 
she  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  the 
world. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  the  time  mentioned. 
One  day  his  wife  thought  she  saw  a change  in  John’s 
manner ; his  face  was  more  flushed  than  usual,  he 
was  restless  and  wakeful,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
wandering  at  times.  It  was  very  evident  that  something 
was  wrong. 

He  went  to  his  work  in  the  morning  as  usual,  and 
Mary  watched  him  closely  to  see  that  he  took  the  right 
road  to  the  farm,  and  did  not  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
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village.  She  feared  that  his  footsteps  would  turn  to- 
ward the  White  Horse,  and  blessed  the  thoughtfulness 
of  Dr.  Green  in  arranging  about  the  payment  of  John’s 
wages  to  her,  so  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any 
money  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  buy  rum. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  she  hastened  to  Mr.  Col- 
by’s house,  and  told  that  gentleman  what  she  had  seen 
and  what  she  feared.  Mr.  Colby  listened  attentively, 
and  then  accompanied  her  to  call  on  Dr.  Hills  for  his 
advice. 

“ The  thirst  is  coming  again,”  said  the  doctor,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  story,  “and  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
the  patient  closely.  He  has  a craving  for  stimulant, 
which  he  may  be  unable  to  resist  without  care  and  as- 
sistance. Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  lock  him  up 
until  the  danger  is  past.” 

“ If  he  has  let  liquor  alone  for  six  weeks,”  said  Mr. 
Colby,  “why  can’t  he  continue  to  do  so  for  six  months 
or  six  years  ? ” 

“ Evidently  you  don’t  understand  the  case  of  the  dip- 
somaniac,” was  the  reply.  “The  disease  shows  itself 
at  times  until  it  has  been  entirely  eradicated  ; the  in- 
tervals between  the  attacks  are  of  varied  duration  in 
different  individuals,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person. 
Thus  I have  one  patient  who  goes  on  a spree,  unless 
forcibly  prevented,  once  in  every  six  months,  and  his 
sprees  last  from  five  to  ten  days.  When  he  has  sobered 
up  and  recovered,  he  doesn’t  touch  another  drop  of  liq- 
uor until  the  next  recurrence,  and  the  very  sight  and 
smell  of  rum,  or  any  other  ardent  spirit,  are  horrifying 
to  him.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  touch  a drop  without 
yielding  wholly  to  its  influence,  but  when  the  fever 
takes  him  he  drinks  at  all  hazards.  I have  another  pa- 
tient whose  paroxysms  of  drunkenness  come  on  about 
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once  a year,  while  there  are  others  who  are  attacked 
every  three  months,  or  oftener. 

“ One  patient  of  mine  has  a way  of  believing  that  he 
has  reformed  for  good  and  conquered  his  taste  for 
spirits.  By  a process  of  reasoning  with  himself  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  reached  a point  where  he 
can  take  one  drink  and  only  one  ; he  has  conquered  his 
tastes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared.  All  the  per- 
suasions of  friends  will  not  stop  him  from  demonstrat- 
ing what  he  can  do,  and  he  takes  the  one  drink  with  the 
full  determination  to  stop  at  that.  That  one  drink  be- 
gins a fearful  debauch,  which  is  kep  up  as  long  as 
strength  and  money  hold  out.” 

“The  man  must  be  insane,”  Mr.  Colby  remarked. 

“Yes,  he  is  insane,”  Dr.  Hills  replied.  “Drunkenness 
is  an  insanity,  or  rather  it  is  a form  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical derangement,  exactly  like  what  we  call  insanity.  A 
drunken  man  is  really  a lunatic,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such  ; he  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts  any  more 
than  is  the  most  pronounced  victim  in  the  State  lunatic 
asylum. 

“Then  when  the  drunkard  commits  what  would  be  a 
crime  in  a sober  man,  why  is  he  punished  as  though  he 
were  responsible  for  it?”  Mr.  Colby  asked. 

“ The  law  holds  the  drunkard  responsible  for  placing 
himself  in  the  condition  in  which  he  performed  the  irre- 
sponsible act.  He  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  taken 
the  spirits  which  intoxicated  him,  and  must  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  that  voluntary  act.  If  the  conse- 
quences are  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  he  is  to  be  pun- 
ished for  getting  into  the  condition  in  which  he  could 
commit  the  crime. 

“You  can  readily  see,”  he  continued,  “that  any  other 
mode  of  practice  would  be  very  dangerous  to  society 
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and  the  safety  of  the  whole  public.  Suppose  an  intox- 
icated man  were  permitted  to  plead  his  intoxication  as 
a reason  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  killing  a 
fellow  being,  and  the  plea  were  allowed.  It  would 
make  clear  the  way  for  every  villain  who  wished  to  kill 
or  injure  another  All  he  would  need  to  do  would  be 
to  take  a few  drinks,  being  careful  to  have  witnesses 
that  he  had  taken  them,  and  then  he  would  be  safe 
from  punishment,  no  matter  what  he  did.  You  or  I 
might  be  murdered  by  an  enemy  who  had  previously 
intoxicated  himself,  and  he  would  walk  the  streets  as 
free  as  ever,  while  we  rested  beneath  the  sod,  where  he 
sent  us.” 

“ Now  let  us  come  back  to  John’s  case,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. “ He  should  be  looked  after  at  once.  Go  to  him 
and  persuade  him  to  go  home  and  rest  for  a day.  Give 
him  some  tea  or  coffee  to  allay  the  cravings  of  his 
stomach,  for  it  is  the  stomach  that  is  the  centre  of  the 
disturbance.  Don’t  have  the  tea  or  coffee  strong,  or  it 
may  bring  on  a fit  of  nausea  that  will  weaken  him. 
Nourishing  food  of  any  kind  that  he  craves  may  be 
given,  but  on  no  account  anything  containing  spirits. 
Compel  him  to  stay  in  the  house,  or  if  he  goes  out  of 
doors  at  all,  some  one  must  accompany  him  to  restrain 
his  desire  to  go  to  the  tavern.” 

While  the  doctor  was  talking,  he  prepared  some  pow- 
ders, which  were  to  be  given  to  the  patient  every  two 
hours  until  he  had  fully  recovered  from  his  nervousness 
and  was  able  to  sleep.  Then  Mary  and  Mr.  Colby  took 
their  leave,  the  former  going  straight  home  to  prepare 
for  John’s  arrival  as  soon  as  Mr.  Colby  should  bring 
him  from  the  farm. 

But  they  were  both  of  them  too  late  to  prevent  what 
they  so  much  feared  would  happen. 
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On  his  way  to  the  farm  John  met  one  of  his  old  com- 
panions. The  latter  had  a flask  of  rum  in  his  pocket, 
and  offered  it  to  John. 

In  his  nervous,  craving  condition  the  sight  of  the 
liquor  wTas  too  much  for  him  ; he  was  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  and  took  the  proffered  dram.  Not  only 
did  he  take  the  “ drink  ” which  was  offered,  but  he  kept 
the  flask  to  his  lips  till  he  had  drained  every  drop. 

“When  I offer  you  anything  again  you’ll  know  it,” 
said  the  other.  “ Here  you’ve  been  and  swallered  it  all 
and  I hain’t  anything  left  out  of  what  was  to  last  me  all 
the  forenoon.” 

Instantly  the  fumes  of  the  alcohol  rose  to  the  brain 
of  the  dipsomaniac  and  he  was  wildly  intoxicated.  He 
asked  for  more,  but,  fortunately,  the  other  man  had  no 
more  to  give  him. 

Then  he  staggered  on  towTard  the  farm,  but  before 
reaching  it  he  turned  and  took  the  road  that  led  to  the 
White  Horse.  Entering  the  bar-room  he  rushed  to  the 
bar  and  asked  for  a glass  of  rum. 

“Where’s  your  money?”  the  bar-keeper  demanded. 

He  had  heard  of  the  steps  taken  to  secure  John’s  refor- 
mation, including  the  arrangement  for  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  wife,  and  thus  keeping  John’s  pockets 
empty. 

“Never  mind  the  money,”  was  the  reply.  “ Give  me 
something  to  drink — drink.  I must  have  it.” 

But  the  man  was  obdurate,  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  dipsomaniac  or  had  any 
hesitation  at  selling  what  he  asked  for.  He  had  no  idea 
of  giving  away  the  liquor,  and  unceremoniously  ordered 
John  to  leave  the  place.  And  when  the  latter  refused 
to  go  he  was  taken  by  the  collar  and  led  to  the  door. 
He  attempted  to  resist  and  one  of  the  loungers  about 
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the  place  came  to  the  bar-keeper’s  aid,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments John  found  himself  outside  in  the  street. 

He  wandered  off  in  the  direction  of  the  other  tavern, 
but  before  he  reached  it  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Colby,  who 
with  considerable  difficulty  induced  him  to  go  home. 
He  begged  piteously  to  be  allowed  “just  one  more 
drink,”  but  his  friend  was  obstinate  and  would  listen  to 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

On  reaching  home  he  was  induced  to  go  to  bed  and 
one  of  the  powders  prepared  by  Dr.  Hills  was  given  him. 
It  was  followed  in  the  prescribed  time  by  another  and 
another,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  he  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  When  he 
waked  he  suffered  from  headache  and  nausea,  his  hands 
trembled  violently,  and  he  was  evidently  in  a condition 
of  highly-shaken  nerves.  He  refused  the  food  that  was 
offered  to  him,  but  after  a while  his  appetite  returned 
and  he  ate  sparingly.  Then  he  slept  again,  and  by  the 
following  morning  was  fairly  restored  to  his  former 
condition. 

How  repentant  he  was,  and  how  bitterly  he  regretted 
having  taken  the  drink  that  was  offered  him  on  the  road  ! 

“ I believe,”  said  he,  “that  I could  have  conquered  the 
desire  if  I had  not  actually  seen  the  dreadful  stuff  and 
held  the  bottle  in  my  hand.  That  was  too  much  for  me 
and  I couldn’t  resist.” 

Kind  words  and  kind  treatment  had  their  effect,  and 
in  three  days  he  was  back  again  at  work  on  the  farm. 
But  through  fear  of  a recurrence  of  the  temptation,  he 
was  unwilling  to  walk  along  the  road,  and  took  his  way 
through  the  fields  and  “across  lots,”  lest  he  should  meet 
his  old  companion  again  with  the  rum-bottle. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  meet  him,  as  a few  days 
later  the  fellow  missed  his  footing  while  crossing  a small 
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stream  where  the  bridge  had  no  railing.  He  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  drowned.  The  accident  occurred 
during  the  night,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  matter 
until  his  dead  body  was  found  lying  in  the  stream  where 
the  water  was  less  than  two  feet  deep.  Had  he  been 
sober  nothing  more  serious  than  a wetting  could  have 
occurred,  but  drunkenness  rendered  him  unable  to  save 
himself. 

Nothing  was  said  to  John  on  the  subject,  as  it  was 
thought  just  as  well  for  him  to  continue  his  secluded 
walk  away  from  the  road  ; there  were  other  hard  drink- 
ers who  might  chance  along  the  way  which  had  proved 
so  unfortunate  for  him.  The  bar-room  was  keeping 
steadily  at  its  work  of  making  drunkards,  just  as  the 
bar-rooms  all  over  the  country  have  been  doing  ever 
since. 

When  the  state  of  affairs  was  reported  to  him,  Dr.  Hills 
said  it  was  nothing  more  than  he  had  expected.  “John 
Graham  is  a lunatic,”  said  he,  “and  he  should  be  treated 
as  one.  The  difference  between  the  dipsomaniac  and 
the  ordinary  lunatic  is  that  the  latter  may  be  insane  on 
all  subjects,  while  the  former  is  insane  on  only  one. 
His  nervous  condition  is  beyond  his  control,  and  al- 
though he  wants  to  stop  drinking  his  brain  and  nerves 
refuse  to  obey  his  will.  As  the  ordinary  lunatic  is  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  objects  of  his  dread, 
so  John  Graham’s  passion  is  roused  by  the  sight  of  alco- 
holic liquor.  Under  such  circumstances  you  cannot 
reason  with  him,  but  must  keep  him  out  of  temptation. 
What  he  says  is  true,  I presume,  that  he  might  have 
controlled  himself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chance  en- 
counter with  the  acquaintance  who  had  the  material  for 
intoxication  in  his  possession.” 

“ One  thing  is  encouraging,”  the  doctor  continued, 
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“ and  that  is  the  brevity  of  the  recent  attack.  It  was  a 
very  fortunate  thing  that  he  had  no  money  in  his  pos- 
session when  he  entered  the  bar-room  of  the  White 
Horse,  as  the  bar-keeper  would  have  readily  accommo- 
dated his  craving  and  brought  him  well  into  a debauch 
before  he  could  be  rescued.  I would  suggest  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  White  Horse,  and  of  the  other  tavern 
as  well,  should  be  notified  that  they  will  be  prosecuted 
for  selling  liquor  to  him  in  case  he  ever  applies  to  them 
again.  John  has  put  himself  quite  ‘in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,’  as  the  politicians  say,  and  you  are  his  friends. 
You  have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  I certainly  believe  it  is 
your  duty.” 

The  tavern-keepers  received  formal  notice  to  that 
effect,  and  Mary  felt  easier  about  the  future.  Still  she 
did  not  abate  her  watchfulness,  nor  were  her  fears  by 
any  means  allayed. 

So  ended  John  Graham’s  first  misfortune  in  straying 
from  the  path  of  reformation.  He  was  struggling  with 
his  powerful  enemy,  who  has  conquered  more  men  than 
all  other  earthly  agencies  combined.  Statistics  show 
that  the  deaths  directly  and  indirectly  caused  by  alco- 
holic drinks  in  all  civilized  communities  are  more  nu- 
merous than  from  all  other  causes.  And  as  for  pauper- 
ism, were  it  not  for  alcohol  three-fourths  of  our  alms- 
houses would  be  tenantless,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
present  suffering  by  families  and  individuals  would  be 
unknown.  Crime  will  be  without  its  chief  abettor  when 
the  dram-shops  are  shut  and  the  dram-seller  has  changed 
his  occupation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DRINK  BILL  OF  THE  NATION. 

'ME  of  our  readers  may  shake  their  heads  doubt- 
ingly  on  reading  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
last  chapter.  To  remove  their  doubts  we  "will 
give  a few  figures,  though  not  in  tabular  form, 
to  show  the  effects  of  drink  upon  a community,  a state, 
or  a nation. 

Let  any  reader  look  about  him  in  the  locality  where  he 
lives,  be  it  city  or  country,  and  make  note  of  the  paupers 
whom  he  personally  knows  or  knows  about,  of  the  families 
and  individuals  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  or  in  any  way  are  dependent  on  others  than 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  them.  Let  him  ascer- 
tain, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  cause  of  the  poverty  in 
each  instance,  and  he  will  assuredly  find  that  in  far 
more  than  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  the  drink  evil. 

The  vagrants  that  walk  the  streets  of  the  cities  or 
“ tramp  ” through  the  rural  districts  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  drunkards,  and  even  the  tenth  man  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  an  abstainer  from  alcohol,  except  upon 
compulsion. 

Three-fourths  of  the  business  of  the  police  courts  is 
with  “ drunk  and  disorderly  ” cases,  and  of  the  inmates 
of  jails  and  prisons  more  than  half  owe  their  incarcera- 
tion to  drink,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  ma- 
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jority  of  cases  of  manslaughter  are  due  to  drink,  while 
those  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  contribute  a large 
proportion. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  drink  bill  of  the 
nation,  taken  as  a whole  ? 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  amount 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  intoxicating  drinks  w^as 
$1,948,000,000,  while  the  imports  of  all  kinds,  including 
coin  and  bullion,  were  $195,000,000  less  than  that  amount. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation 
was  $1,130,000,000,  which  was  $30,000,000  more  than  all 
imports,  and  $34,000,000  more  than  all  exports. 

The  figures  have  increased  as  the  population  has 
grown.  From  1870  to  1879  we  spent  6,717  million  dol- 
lars for  drink,  which  was  1,497  millions  more  than  all 
imports  in  the  same  period,  and  1,316  millions  more  than 
all  exports.  During  84  years  of  the  present  century  the 
national  bill  for  drink  was  very  nearly  22,000  millions  of 
dollars,  which  was  3,081  millions  more  than  all  imports  in 
the  same  time,  and  4,964  millions  more  than  all  exports  ! 

The  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  United  States  in  1880  was  4,384  millions  less  than 
the  national  drink  bill  for  84  years.  In  the  same  year 
the  value  of  farm  products  sold,  consumed,  or  on  hand 
was  197  million  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  drinks  for 
the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  All  the  products  of  our 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  for  that  year 
did  not  equal  the  drink  bill  for  the  years  from  1875  to 
1882  inclusive.  Thus  in  only  three  years  our  expendi- 
ture for  liquors  equals  the  products  of  our  farms  for 
one  year,  and  in  eight  years  the  annual  product  of  all 
our  industries.  In  eleven  years  we  consume  in  alco- 
holics the  equivalent  of  the  product  of  all  our  indus- 
tries of  every  nature  ! 
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A writer  on  this  subject  says  : 

“ If  a fire  were  to  be  kindled  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  every  eleventh  year,  and  if,  during  that  year, 
every  article,  as  fast  as  produced  in  our  workshops,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  and  all  the  farm  products,  as  fast  as  they 
were  gathered,  were  thrown  into  the  fire  and  consumed 
until  nothing  but  their  ashes  remained,  this  destruction 
of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  would  not  inflict  as 
much  injury  on  our  people  and  country  as  is  produced 
during  every  eleven  years  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.” 

Taking  the  average  annual  cost  of  liquors  for  three 
years  and  dividing  it  by  the  population,  we  find  that  the 
yearly  expense  for  each  individual,  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  $16,  and  for  each  family  $80.75.  Again,  the 
permanent  investment  in  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  in  1880  was  5,182  million  dollars,  which  was  1,436 
millions  less  than  the  amount  spent  for  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  These  figures  could 
be  extended  to  great  length,  but  we  will  drop  them 
for  the  present,  and  turn  again  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Graham  family. 

Dick  was  much  pleased  to  be  taken  into  Mr.  Webster’s 
store,  and  set  about  his  work  with  great  vigor.  In 
nearly  every  trade  or  occupation  the  apprentice  begins 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  boy  who  goes  to  learn 
the  carpenter’s  trade  begins  by  turning  the  grind-stone, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  blacksmith’s  apprentice  to  blow 
the  bellows.  The  green  hand  at  sea  has  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  ship,  and  so  it  goes  through  all  the  list  of  occu- 
pations in  which  the  muscle  of  man  is  required.  Even 
the  professions  are  not  exempt  from  this  rule.  The 
medical  student  has  many  unpleasant  things  to  learn  in 
a very  practical  way  while  he  is  mastering  the  rudiments 
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of  the  healing  art,  and  as  for  the  law  student,  does  he 
not  have  an  endless  amount  of  copying  dreary  documents 
and  similar  work,  for  which  he  receives  no  pay  beyond  the 
privilege  of  “ reading  law  ” in  a practitioner’s  office  ? 

Dick  was  required  to  be  at  the  store  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning — before  any  one  else  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Then  he  swept  out  the  establishment,  arranged 
anything  that  had  been  removed  from  its  proper  place, 
and  in  a general  way,  made  the  inside  of  the  building 
presentable  to  the  first  or  any  other  customer  for  the 
day.  Mr.  Webster  came  at  eight  o’clock,  cast  an  eye 
upon  everything, — and  it  was  such  a sharp  eye  that  if 
anything  was  in  the  least  out  of  order,  he  was  sure  to 
discover  it.  In  such  case  he  would  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Dick  with  a few  kindly  words,  and  in  this  way 
the  youth  learned  his  duties. 

Mr.  Webster  was  very  systematic  in  his  way  of  deal- 
ing with  his  clerks.  While  they  were  “learning  the 
ropes,”  he  was  as  lenient  as  one  could  wish,  and  this 
leniency  sometimes  led  his  employes,  when  new  to  the 
business,  to  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature.  He  al- 
lowed them  a month  to  understand  what  was  expected 
of  them,  and  when  the  month  was  up,  any  dereliction 
of  duty  was  treated  with  severity.  There  were  no  more 
soft  words  for  any  of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  severe 
reprimands  that  rarely  needed  repetition.  And  if  such 
repetition  was  frequently  needed,  the  services  of  the  one 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  not  required  for  any 
long  period. 

“We  have  a rule  here,”  said  he  to  Dick,  on  the  second 
morning  of  the  latter’s  clerkship,  “that  you  must  re- 
member as  long  as  you  are  in  my  employ.” 

Dick  listened  respectfully  while  Mr.  Webster  enun- 
ciated his  rule  : 
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“Eyes  and  ears  open;  mouth  shut.” 

This  was  stated  without  a semblance  of  a smile. 

Dick  waited  a moment,  and  then  said: 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ll  remember  it.” 

“There  are  some  other  rules,”  continued  the  mer- 
chant, “but  this  is  the  first  on  my  list.  You’ll  learn 
about  the  others  as  you  go  along.” 

Then  he  instructed  the  youth  in  some  of  his  duties,  in 
addition  to  those  which  had  been  mastered  the  day  be- 
fore, and  while  in  the  midst  of  the  instruction,  was 
called  off  to  attend  upon  a customer. 

Dick  was  an  apt  scholar  and  soon  learned  all  that 
came  within  his  line  of  work.  And  some  things  which 
had  often  puzzled  him  before  he  entered  the  store  were 
made  plain  to  him. 

For  instance,  whenever  he  had  been  sent  to  purchase 
anything,  he  had  generally  found  its  price  marked  in 
figures  which  he  understood,  preceded  by  letters  which  he 
didn’t  understand.  He  was  curious  to  learn  the  mystery 
of  these  things,  and  they  were  soon  revealed  to  him. 

“ Those  letters  represent  the  cost  of  things,”  said  Mr. 
Webster,  “and  the  figures  show  the  price  at  which  the 
thing  must  be  sold,  or  rather,  the  price  we  ought  to  get 
for  it.  Any  word  or  words  of  ten  letters,  in  which  no 
letter  is  repeated,  will  answer  our  purpose  ; and  when- 
ever our  customers  find  out  what  that  word  is,  we  have 
to  change  to  another.  ‘ Cumberland  ’ was  my  word  for 
some  time,  but  about  a year  ago  I changed  to  1 corn  bas- 
ket.’ This  is  the  way  we  make  up  our  cipher.” 

Then  he  wrote  the  words  “corn  basket”  with  figures 
over  each  letter,  as  follows: 

567890 

BASKET 


1 2 3 4 

CORN 
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“You  see  by  this,”  he  explained,  “ that  C stands  for  i, 
O for  2,  R for  3,  and  so  on  through  the  ten  numerals. 
You  must  learn  these  letters  and  the  figures  they  repre- 
sent, so  that  you  will  know  in  a moment  without  stop- 
ping to  run  them  over  mentally.  This  you  will  do  after 
a little  practice.” 

Dick  practiced,  and  by  the  next  morning  he  was  ready 
to  be  put  through  a series  of  tests.  Mr.  Webster  handed 
him  article  after  article  from  the  counters,  and,  without 
hesitating  an  instant,  the  youth  gave  the  cost  of  each  as 
represented  by  the  cipher.  His  promptness  in  so  doing 
received  the  warm  praise  of  his  employer. 

Dick  blushed  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  but  he  was 
soon  put  to  the  blush  in  a different  sort  of  way. 

A bundle  of  corn-hoes  had  arrived  that  morning  and 
the  mail  brought  a bill  for  them.  Dick  saw  that  the 
price  was  $8  a dozen,  or  75  cents  for  each  hoe.  The  re- 
tail price  was  fixed  at  $1,  and  by  Mr.  Webster’s  direc- 
tion, Dick  marked  them.  He  also  put  the  letters  “e  t” 
above  the  price,  as  he  was  instructed  by  his  employer, 
but  he  could  not  hide  altogether  a look  of  surprise  as 
he  did  so.  This  cost-mark  read  90,  whereas  he  knew 
the  price  paid  for  the  hoes  at  wholesale  was  but  75 
cents. 

The  look  of  surprise  did  not  escape  Mr.  Webster,  who 
readily  saw  that  the  youth  felt  he  was  doing  a dishonest 
thing.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  set  himself  right  with 
Dick  and  explain  one  of  the  principles  of  business. 

“ A good  many  people  in  the  country  think  that  the 
storekeeper  should  sell  to  them  at  cost,  and  are  never 
satisfied  unless  they  have  beaten  down  the  price  at  which 
things  are  marked.” 

By  way  of  emphasizing  his  remark,  there  entered  at 
this  very  moment  a customer  of  the  kind  he  mentioned. 
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These  men  abound  in  every  community,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  all  attempts  to  convince  them  that  a mer- 
chant ought  to  make  a profit  on  his  goods,  and  does  not 
do  business  for  fun,  are  doomed  to  failure.  Mr.  Webster 
tried  it  when  he  first  went  into  business,  but  was  soon 
forced  to  give  it  up  as  did  his  competitors. 

“ Have  you  any  good  hoes  ? ” said  Sam  Bickford,  the 
customer  in  question,  as  Mr.  Webster  stepped  before 
him. 

“ Got  a new  lot  in  this  morning,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Dick,  bring  one  of  the  new  hoes  for  Mr.  Bickford.” 

Dick  brought  the  hoe  and  Bickford  examined  it  as  a 
doctor  would  inspect  a patient  with  a complicated  dis- 
ease. When  it  had  come  triumphantly  from  his  exam- 
ination, he  asked  the  price. 

Mr.  Webster  carefully  looked  at  the  mark  as  though 
he  did  not  remember  what  had  been  written  there  a few 
moments  before,  and,  after  the  investigation  was  com- 
plete, answered  “ One  dollar.” 

This  was  flatly  refused,  and  then  began  a period  of 
bargaining  in  which  the  price  was  brought  down  to 
ninety  cents,  which  Mr.  Webster  declared  was  the  actual 
cost  to  him  of  the  article.  Only  on  this  assurance  was 
the  customer  willing  to  pay  that  figure,  which  he  finally 
did,  and  went  away  with  his  purchase. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Dick  was  more  puzzled  than 
before,  and  impatiently  waited  his  employer’s  explana- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  Mr.  Webster  con- 
tinued : 

“ You  heard  me  tell  Mr.  Bickford  that  the  actual  cost 
of  that  hoe  was  ninety  cents  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  youth,  modestly. 

“ I know  what  you  thought,”  he  said,  with  a smile, 
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“ and  that’s  why  I want  you  to  understand  the  whole 
matter. 

“ Cost  in  business  is  not  alone  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  goods  at  wholesale,  but  several  other  things.  It  in- 
cludes the  rent  of  the  store  if  I hire  it,  or  the  interest  of 
its  cost  if  I own  it,  a fair  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  business,  a fair  salary  for  myself,  and  the  salaries 
of  my  clerks,  together  with  all  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  running  the  store.  All  these  things 
added  together,  and  with  the  price  of  the  goods  at 
wholesale,  make  up  what  a business  man  calls  ‘cost.’ 
We  can  sell  all  our  goods  to  men  like  Mr.  Bickford  ‘at 
cost,’  and  make  both  ends  meet  every  New  Year’s,  but 
we  should  not  be  any  further  ahead  than  we  were  a year 
before.  Anything  we  get  in  addition  is  profit ; in  the 
case  of  the  hoe,  ninety  cents  represented  its  cost  and  ten 
cents  its  profit.  In  selling  at  cost  we  pay  expenses,  but 
make  nothing  ; when  we  sell  at  a profit,  we  not  only 
make  expenses  but  something  more.” 

Dick’s  face  brightened  as  he  heard  this  explanation. 
He  did  not  say  anything,  but  his  countenance  showed 
that  the  employer  who  had  temporarily  fallen  in  his 
estimation  was  restored  to  his  old  place. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SETTING  A TRAP. 

COUNTRY  store  is  an  excellent  place  for 
studying  human  nature,  and  Dick  Graham 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunities. Mr.  Webster  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  as  he  had  been  a long  time  in  business,  and 
knew  every  man  for  miles  around. 

He  had  a keen  rival  in  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  kept  the  op- 
position store,  and  who  had  a way  of  flattering  his 
customers  to  a degree  that  was  beyond  Mr.  Webster’s 
abilities.  Sensible  people  saw  through  the  trick,  but 
the  majority  of  men  are  not  sensible,  and  these  were 
often  captivated  by  what  Sam  Slick  calls  “soft  sawder.” 
When  a customer  asked  the  price  of  anything,  a hoe 
for  example,  Mr.  Tuttle  would  answer  in  a low  voice, 
“ That  is  one  dollar,  but  you  can  have  it  for  ninety 
cents.” 

It  was  the  same  with  everything  in  his  store  and  with 
every  customer.  The  same  low  and  confidential  tone, 
the  same  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  or  perhaps  more  in 
the  price,  and  the  same  emphasis  on  the  word  “you.” 

If  the  purchase  was  something  of  magnitude,  say  a 
matter  of  five  dollars  or  more,  Mr.  Tuttle  would  back 
the  customer  into  a corner,  hold  him  by  the  button-hole 
if  he  wore  a coat,  or  a suspender  if  he  were  coatless, 
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place  his  mouth  within  three  inches  of  the  listener’s  ear, 
and  then  state  most  confidentially  his  lowest  terms, 
which  were  always  a special  favor  to  that  particular 
customer. 

He  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  that  he  had  been  known  repeatedly  to  crowd  a 
customer  into  a secluded  spot  and  whisper  to  him  in  the 
lowest  and  most  confidential  tones  when  there  was 
nobody  else  in  the  store,  not  even  a boy  or  dog.  Once 
when  he  was  negotiating  for  a ton  of  hay,  he  met  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  was  making  the  bargain,  at  a 
lonely  place  in  the  road  fully  half  a mile  from  the  near- 
est house.  He  drove  to  the  side  of  the  road,  got  out  of 
his  wagon,  hitched  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and  motioned 
the  farmer  to  do  likewise.  Then  he  led  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  backed  him  against  a tree,  and  in  a 
whisper  not  audible  four  feet  away,  asked  what  was  the 
lowest  price  the  farmer  would  take  for  the  hay.  And 
not  a human  being  was  in  sight  or  hearing,  even  had 
they  chosen  to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Dick  was  not  long  in  learning  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  garb  that  made  the  man.  Some  of  the  sturdy  and 
well-tb-d©  farmers  who  came  to  the  store  were  arrayed 
in  garments  that  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for 
a beggar  suffering  from  a run  of  bad  luck,  but  they  were 
good  for  any  amount  of  indebtedness  they  might  choose 
to  incur.  Mr.  Webster  encouraged  these  men  to  buy  on 
credit,  as  he  thereby  secured  their  custom  by  leading 
them  to  believe  they  were  making  something  out  of 
him.  They  gained  the  interest  on  their  purchase  for  the 
time  between  the  purchase  and  payment  therefor,  and 
while  congratulating  themselves  on  their  shrewdness, 
were  not  aware  that  this  was  one  of  the  items  that  went 
to  make  up  the  “ cost  ” of  the  goods. 
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There  were  other  customers  who  were  more  careful 
in  dress,  but  were  far  from  being  among  the  solid  citizens 
in  the  matter  of  cash  or  credit.  Their  names  were  on 
Mr.  Webster’s  books  for  various  amounts,  and  they  did 
not  visit  him  very  often.  They  only  came  when  wanting 
something  absolutely  necessary,  whose  selection  could 
not  be  entrusted  to  any  one  else.  Mr.  Webster  required 
cash  payments  from  these  delinquents,  and  allowed  the 
old  account  to  stand,  trusting  to  some  lucky  circum- 
stance to  secure  payment  of  them. 

Dick  made  a collection  one  day  that  secured  the 
praise  of  his  employer,  while  it  greatly  chagrined  the 
customer  from  whom  it  was  made.  It  seems  that  the 
man  owed  fifteen  dollars,  and  was  to  be  allowed  no 
further  credit.  He  was  in  a similar  predicament  at 
Tuttle’s,  and  his  cash  custom  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two. 

One  day  he  had  a twenty-dollar  bill  which  he  wished 
to  have  changed  before  venturing  into  either  store. 
Bills  of  this  denomination  were  not  very  common  in  that 
place,  and  he  had  applied  in  vain  to  two  or  three  men 
who  were  generally  known  to  have  money  about  them. 
On  his  way  through  the  village  he  met  Mr.  Webster  at 
some  distance  from  his  store,  and  saw  him  drive  over 
the  hill  toward  the  west.  Knowing  that  Webster  had 
a new  clerk,  the  debtor  thought  it  would  be  a safe  op- 
portunity to  go  to  the  store,  make  the  purchase  he 
wished,  lay  down  the  bill,  and  receive  the  requisite 
change. 

Dick  had  looked  over  the  list  of  delinquents  on  the 
books,  and  after  politely  attending  to  the  customer,  he 
took  the  proffered  bill,  went  to  the  desk  where  the  books 
and  cash  were  kept,  filled  out  a receipt  for  the  old  score, 
and  deducted  the  fifteen  dollars  from  the  twenty-dollar 
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bill,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  purchase.  The 
man  was  about  to  make  a vigorous  protest,  but  other 
customers  just  then  came  in,  followed  in  a moment  by- 
Mr.  Webster,  and  the  result  was  that  nothing  was  said 
on  the  subject.  He  went  away  sorrowing  and  inwardly- 
censuring  himself  for  having  made  such  a stupid 
blunder.  When  Mr.  Webster  found  what  Dick  had 
done,  he  showed  his  appreciation  by  making  him  a 
present  of  a new  hat,  if  articles  considerably  shop-worn 
are  entitled  to  be  called  “ new.” 

In  those  days  many  of  the  country  merchants  sold 
alcoholic  liquors,  no  license  being  required  of  them. 
Their  trade  in  these  articles  was  usually  by  the  quart  or 
gallon,  and  not  by  the  glass,  though  in  some  localities 
the  trade  by  the  glass  was  by  no  means  unknown.  An 
agreement  had  been  made  some  years  before  between  the 
merchants  of  Liberty  to  restrict  their  trade  in  this  line  to 
alcohol  alone,  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Dick  entered  the  service 
of  Mr.  Webster.  He  frequently  had  occasion  to  measure 
out  alcohol  to  customers,  and  by  direction  of  his  employer 
he  refused  to  sell  the  article  to  certain  topers  who  were 
suspected  of  wanting  it  for  use  as  a beverage.  Such 
fellows  usually  came  when  they  knew  Mr.  Webster  was 
absent  ; they  were  certain  to  be  refused  by  him,  but 
thought  they  might  deceive  his  inexperienced  clerk. 

In  case  they  were  successful,  they  converted  the  pure 
alcohol  into  a beverage  by  mixing  it  with  sufficient  water 
to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  rum.  Then,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  molasses,  and  a little  spice  of  some  kind, 
they  made  it  palatable  enough  for  their  purpose.  Some 
of  them  were  not  averse  to  swallowing  the  pure  alcohol, 
and  one  old  toper  remarked  than  it  “ made  drunk 
come  quicker  ” than  anything  else  he  could  obtain. 
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He  was  warned  that  to  drink  pure  alcohol  was  danger- 
ous, but  did  not  heed  the  advice,  until  one  day  he  took 
so  much  that  it  killed  him.  “ It  was  a severe  warning, 
but  had  its  effect,”  so  one  of  his  friends  remarked. 

One  day  while  Mr.  Webster  was  out,  one  of  these 
fellows  rushed  into  the  store  in  a great  hurry,  and  asked 
for  a pint  of  alcohol.  “ My  boy  has  cut  his  foot  with 
an  axe,”  said  he,  “and  I had  to  send  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  tied  it  up,  and  told  me  to  hurry  to  the  store 
and  get  a pint  of  alcohol.  And  he  wants  it  quick.” 

The  toper  lived  in  a little  house  about  half  a mile 
from  the  store.  Dick  filled  the  bottle  with  the  pint  of 
alcohol  as  he  requested,  and  managed  to  slip  into  it  a 
small  quantity  of  extract  of  quassia,  an  exceedingly 
pungent  bitter.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Webster  would  re- 
turn in  a few  minutes,  and  made  his  plans  accordingly. 

He  drew  a pint  of  pure  alcohol  as  soon  as  the  toper 
departed,  and  wrapped  the  bottle  in  paper  ; then,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Webster  returned,  he  explained  the  situation, 
and  immediately  started  “ across  lots  ” for  the  toper’s 
house.  Arriving  there  he  asked  for  the  boy,  and  found 
that  instead  of  having  a badly  cut  foot  and  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctor,  he  had  gone  afishing,  or  at  all 
events  was  not  about  the  place.  The  doctor  was  not 
there  and  had  not  been  there,  and  the  whole  story  was 
a falsehood  “ well  calculated  to  deceive.” 

Dick  returned  by  the  road,  bringing  the  alcohol  in 
his  pocket ; he  had  not  made  known  the  object  of  his 
visit  at  the  house,  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  store  he  saw  the  purchaser  of 
the  alcohol  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  roadside,  groan- 
ing and  declaring  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Dick  did 
not  stop  to  comfort  or  undeceive  him,  but  went  directly 
to  the  store,  and  told  the  result  of  the  affair  to  Mr. 
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Webster.  The  employer  laughed  heartily  over  the  story, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Dick  was  not  likely  to  have 
the  same  customer  for  alcohol  for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  fellow  afterward  said  he  took  a good  “ swig  ” at 
the  alcohol  as  soon  as  he  got  around  the  corner,  and  the 
taste  of  that  quassia  didn’t  get  out  of  his  mouth  for  at 
least  a week.  With  what  was  left  in  the  bottle  he 
amused  himself  by  treating  his  friends  and  witnessing 
their  contortions. 

One  afternoon,  about  a year  after  Dick  went  into  Mr. 
Webster’s  employ,  two  strangers  drove  into  the  village 
and  put  up  at  the  White  Horse.  They  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  special  business  in  the  place,  but  were  ap- 
parently well  provided  with  money,  which  they  spent 
freely,  though  not  wildly,  at  the  bar  of  the  tavern.  In 
the  course  of  a day  or  two,  they  hinted  that  they  were 
in  the  business  of  smuggling  goods  from  Canada,  which 
was  then  quite  an  industry  along  the  frontier, — nor  has 
the  practice  wholly  ceased  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  men  visited  Mr.  Webster’s  store  two  or 
three  times  and  proceeded  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  proprietor.  To  the  proposal  that  the  latter  should 
purchase  some  smuggled  goods,  a prompt  negative  was 
made,  and  the  fellow  was  ordered  out  of  the  place. 

“ Hold  on  a minute,”  said  the  stranger,  “ before  you 
fling  me  out  of  the  door,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I really 
mean.” 

Mr.  Webster  was  a believer  in  fair  play,  and  so  he  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal  of  the  stranger,  which  was  simply 
for  the  merchant  to  pretend  that  he  had  smuggled 
goods,  and  by  acting  so  that  he  would  be  supposed  to 
have  bought  some  of  the  articles  and  had  them  for  sale, 
he  could  rouse  the  cupidity  of  the  community  and  sell 
his  goods  in  stock  at  a fine  profit. 
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“Move  some  of  your  stock  into  the  cellar  and  some 
into  the  attic,”  said  the  man;  “then  I’ll  come  in  here 
now  and  then  with  my  friend,  and  when  we  see  anybody, 
we’ll  act  as  if  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight.  We’ll  have  a 
wagon  drive  up  to  your  house  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  when  somebody  comes  into  the  store, 
you  can  take  him  into  the  cellar  or  garret  very  confiden- 
tially, show  him  the  goods,  and  where  a thing  costs  $5, 
you  can  say,  ‘ I’ll  let  you  have  this  as  low  as  $8  on  con- 
dition that  you  don’t  tell  anybody.’  He’ll  promise,  but 
will  go  straight  and  tell  his  neighbor  ; he’ll  tell  the  rest, 
and  you’ll  have  a rush  for  your  goods.  Give  us  half  the 
profits  and  we’ll  be  satisfied.  We’ve  worked  it  in  sev- 
eral places  and  made  a good  thing  out  of  it.” 

Mr.  Webster  declined  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  and 
then  the  stranger  presented  it  to  Mr.  Tuttle.  As  the 
men  continued  to  stay  in  the  town,  Dick  surmised  that 
they  had  other  business  for  which  the  smuggling  was 
only  a pretence.  The  sequel  showed  that  his  surmises 
were  correct,  and  the  peaceful  town  of  Liberty  was  des- 
tined to  have  a sensation  it  had  not  hitherto  known. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


dick’s  discovery. 


ICK  had  carefully  observed  Mr.  Webster’s  rule 


respecting  the  use  of  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth. 
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swer  one,  and  never  volunteered  suggestions  as  to  the 
management  of  the  business  unless  the  occasion  was  an 
entirely  proper  one.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  care- 
fully open,  and  by  so  doing,  learned  a great  deal  that 
was  useful. 

“ May  I speak  to  you,  sir,  about  something  that  has 
occurred  to  me  ? ” said  he,  a day  or  two  after  the  stran- 
ger made  his  proposal  relative  to  the  smuggling  busi- 
ness, or  rather,  the  pretenses  for  it. 

“ Certainly,”  was  the  reply.  “ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ I kept  my  eyes  open  while  that  stranger  was  in  the 
store,”  said  he,  “and  noticed  something  that  perhaps 
you  didn’t.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” exclaimed  the  employer.  “And  what  was 


“ Every  time  he  or  his  friend  has  been  here,  they  have 
used  their  eyes  to  study  the  position  of  the  safe  where 
you  keep  the  money.  And  once,  while  you  were  called 
away  for  a few  minutes,  one  of  them  appeared  to  be 
making  a drawing  on  a scrap  of  paper.” 

“Well,  that’s  interesting,”  exclaimed  the  storekeeper-. 


He  rarely  spoke  except  to  ask  a question  or  an- 
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Then  he  told  Dick  to  go  on  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 

“He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it  under  the 
stove,”  said  the  youth,  “ and  then  made  another  draw- 
ing, which  he  put  in  his  pocket.” 

“ Indeed  ; and  did  you  get  the  one  he  threw  away  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  youth,  as  he  held  out  to  Mr. 
Webster  a bit  of  paper  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  en- 
velope. 

The  latter  took  it  and  saw  that  it  was  a drawing  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  safe,  the  desk  in  front  of  it,  and  a 
window  close  by. 

After  a careful  scrutiny,  he  saw  that  the  positions 
were  not  exactly  correct,  and  this  was  evidently  the  rea- 
son why  the  paper  was  thrown  away  and  another  draw- 
ing made. 

“ Those  fellows  are  thieves,”  exclaimed  the  merchant, 
“and  their  real  business  is  to  rob  the  store.” 

“That’s  what  I thought,”  replied  Dick,  “and  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  to  tell  you.” 

“You’ve  done  exactly  right,”  was  the  reply.  “You’ve 
made  proper  use  of  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  that’s 
what  we  want.” 

Mr.  Webster  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Tuttle’s  store, 
for,  although  the  men  were  keen  competitors  in  business, 
they  were  on  perfectly  friendly  terms  and  often  ex- 
changed information  of  mutual  advantage.  For  exam- 
ple, when  one  of  them  had  been  the  victim  of  a delin- 
quent customer,  he  promptly  informed  the  other,  so  that 
both  need  not  suffer.  Not  infrequently  they  purchased 
their  supplies  together  and  then  divided  them,  thus  get- 
ting them  at  a lower  rate  on  account  of  the  increased 
amount  of  the  single  purchase. 

The  two  merchants  immediately  laid  their  plans,  not 
to  frighten  the  supposed  thieves  out  of  town,  but  to 
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lure  them  on  to  the  robbery  which  they  evidently  con- 
templated. The  probabilities  were  that  both  stores 
would  be  plundered  on  the  same  night,  the  fellows 
would  get  away  by  means  of  their  light  wagon,  and  as 
there  was  no  telegraph  at  Liberty,  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  catching  them  when  once  they  had  made  a 
good  start. 

Mr.  Tuttle  pretended  to  fall  into  the  scheme  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  cupidity  of  the  human  race  and  the 
longing  for  smuggled  goods,  and  this  gave  the  stran- 
gers frequent  access  to  his  store.  Then  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster found  that  his  rival  was  going  into  the  business,  he 
also  relented  from  his  first  decision,  and  wanted  to 
“ think  the  matter  over.”  Of  course  this  opened  his 
place  to  be  frequently  visited,  and  the  fellows  rapidly 
perfected  their  plans.  Meantime,  Mr.  Webster  asked 
Dick  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to  make  about  captur- 
ing the  fellows  in  the  act  of  robbery. 

Under  the  floor  near  the  safe  was  a cellar  about  eight 
feet  square,  which  was  formerly  used  for  the  storage  of 
the  liquors  in  which  the  establishment  dealt  at  that  time. 
There  was  a flight  of  steps  leading  into  it  from  a large 
trap-door  directly  in  front  of  the  safe,  but  the  cellar  had 
long  been  out  of  use,  as  only  a single  barrel  of  alcohol 
was  kept  on  hand  at  one  time,  and  that  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  store. 

“Why  can’t  we  take  them  in  that  cellar  by  making  a 
trap  of  it  ? ” the  youth  suggested. 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  was  a reply  ; “ I never  thought 
of  it.” 

Mr.  Webster  was  quite  handy  with  carpenters’  tools, 
and  frequently  amused  himself  by  using  them.  When 
anything  of  an  ordinary  nature  in  the  way  of  putting 
up  shelves,  or  similar  work,  was  to  be  done  he  never 
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thought  of  calling  in  a carpenter,  but  attended  to  it 
himself.  With  a very  little  labor  he  arranged  the  trap- 
door so  that  it  would  fall  downward  when  a bolt  was 
released,  and  by  pulling  on  a cord,  it  could  be  brought 
up  again  and  fastened  with  a bolt  as  before.  The  cords 
were  carried  behind  the  shelves  and  up  into  the  attic, 
and  a peep-hole  through  the  ceiling  enabled  one  to  ob- 
serve all  that  was  going  on  below. 

The  work  was  done  early  one  morning  when  no  one 
was  astir.  The  suspected  men  slept  late,  having  gener- 
ally sat  up  till  after  midnight  wTith  the  loafers  about  the 
bar-room.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  taken  into  the  secret  and  the 
part  he  should  play  was  arranged.  He  was  to  pretend 
to  have  very  little  money  on  hand  just  at  that  time,  and 
wish  that  he  was  as  well  off  as  his  competitor,  who  was 
always  ready  to  take  up  a good  thing  and  had  the  money 
to  do  it  with.  It  was  thought  that  a hint  of  this  sort 
would  lead  to  the  robbery  of  Webster’s  store  before 
that  of  Tuttle’s,  as  the  robbers  would  naturally  wrant  to 
make  their  best  haul  first. 

Dick  was  to  go  home  every  night  at  the  customary 
hour  of  closing  the  store,  but  he  would  return  and  let 
himself  in  secretly  and  sleep  in  the  attic  where  a bed 
was  placed.  He  was  to  get  all  the  sleep  possible  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night  so  as  to  be  wide  awake  in  the 
later  hours,  which  was  the  probable  time  for  the  rob- 
bery. He  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan,  and  every 
night  by  1 or  2 o’clock  he  had  “laid  in  ” all  the  sleep  he 
needed  and  was  wide  awake  and  “ready  for  business.” 

Two  nights  he  slept  there  and  was  not  disturbed.  On 
the  third  evening  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Horse 
came  into  the  store  to  make  some  purchases,  and  casu- 
ally remarked  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he  guessed  there 
would  be  some  smuggled  goods  in  town  before  morning. 
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“Why  so?”  queried  the  merchant. 

“Because,”  was  the  reply,  “them  there  smugglers 
went  to  bed  before  sundown  and  said  they  wanted  to 
have  a good  sleep  as  they  expected  a wagon  along  in 
the  night  right  straight  from  the  line.” 

“The  line”  was  the  designation  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  “States  and  Canada. 

“ I’m  going  to  have  some  of  their  goods,”  said  Mr. 
Webster.  “They  offer  ’em  to  me  so  cheap  that  I must 
have  ’em,  and  can  sell  very  low  to  my  customers.  But 
you  mustn’t  tell  anybody.” 

“ Of  course  not,”  was  the  reply.  “ I’ll  be  round  after 
some  soon’s  you  git  your  first  load.” 

With  a few  commonplaces  about  the  weather  the  man 
left  the  store.  Mr.  Webster  watched  his  opportunity  to 
tell  Dick  of  the  early  retirement  of  the  suspects,  which 
evidently  showed  that  the  robbery  would  be  undertaken 
that  night. 

Dick  went  immediately  to  bed  after  a frugal  supper 
of  crackers  and  cheese.  Before  midnight  he  was  thor- 
oughly refreshed,  and  began  his  watch  for  the  coming 
of  the  thieves. 

Like  most  New  England  towns  Liberty  went  early  to 
bed,  not  a light  being  visible  anywhere  after  io  or  n 
o’clock,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  taverns.  By 
midnight  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  at 
that  hour  the  two  scoundrels  set  about  their  business. 

They  first  proceeded  to  the  stable  of  the  tavern  and 
got  out  their  horse  and  wagon,  which  they  took  to  the 
shelter  of  a tree  near  Webster’s  store,  so  as  to  have  it 
ready  in  case  of  discovery  necessitating  a speedy  flight. 

Then  they  went  to  their  burglary,  and  as  had  been 
expected  and  hoped,  they  chose  Webster’s  for  the  first 
attack. 
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An  empty  box  placed  against  the  side  of  the  building 
raised  them  to  a convenient  level  for  operating  on  the 
window  near  the  safe.  The  window  was  protected  by  a 
shutter  fastened  on  the  inside,  but  the  head  of  the  bolt 
was  cut  away  with  a file,  an  operation  that  took  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  window  was  opened 
by  the  removal  of  a pane  of  glass,  which  enabled  one  of 
the  men  to  insert  his  hand  and  withdraw  the  bolt.  The 
glass  was  removed  by  cutting  away  the  putty,  as  it  was 
not  deemed  wise  to  smash  the  pane  lest  the  noise  of  the 
crash  should  attract  attention. 

From  his  place  of  concealment  in  the  attic,  Dick 
heard  all  that  was  going  on,  and  through  his  peep-hole 
in  the  ceiling  saw  the  fellows  get  inside  the  window. 
One  of  them  had  a dark  lantern  which  he  flashed  cau- 
tiously about  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  in  the  store  ; 
then  he  aided  his  confederate  to  cover  the  window  with 
blankets,  lest  the  light  which  they  needed  for  their  work 
should  happen  to  be  seen  by  any  night-farer,  and  lead 
to  an  interruption  of  their  business. 

After  closing  the  window  as  described,  the  men  went 
at  work  on  the  safe.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  affair 
which  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  burglar  of  modern 
times,  and  was  no  great  object  to  the  profession  of  forty 
years  ago.  An  hour,  or  at  most  two  hours,  was  all  the 
time  they  required  to  open  that  style  of  a safe,  provided 
they  had  the  proper  tools. 

Both  men  took  their  places  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
safe,  which  was  exactly  what  Dick  was  waiting  for. 
When  they  were  fairly  on  the  trap  door  and  crouching 
before  the  safe,  the  youth  pulled  the  cord  that  released 
the  bolt,  the  floor  gave  way  beneath  them,  and  they  in- 
stantly dropped  into  the  cellar  below.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  seized  the  other  cord  and  brought  the  trap  up 
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again,  and  then  he  rushed  below  and  secured  it  by  the 
bolts.  The  two  thieves  were  out  of  all  way  of  doing 
harm,  as  they  were  shut  up  in  a stone  jug,  from  which 
they  could  only  emerge  by  the  aid  of  quarrying  tools 
until  the  trap-door  was  opened.  The  only  danger  was 
that  they  might  be  armed  with  pistols  and  shoot  through 
the  trap,  but  as  the  planking  was  two  inches  thick,  and 
random  shots  rarely  accomplish  anything  under  such 
circumstances,  there  was  very  little  to  be  feared.  How- 
ever, Dick  did  not  consider  it  judicious  to  go  upon  the 
trap-door,  lest  they  might  shoot  on  hearing  his  foot- 
steps, and  so  he  sat  down  quietly  a few  feet  away. 

It  was  a long  watch  till  morning,  and  the  youth  had 
nothing  in  particular  to  do.  The  robbers  had  taken  off 
their  coats  before  beginning  work  on  the  safe  ; one  of 
the  coats  was  lying  on  the  desk,  and  Dick  proceeded  to 
examine  it.  He  found  in  one  of  the  pockets  a “ yellow- 
covered  ” novel,  entitled  “ Dare-Devil  Jack  ; or,  The  King 
of  the  Jimmy.”  He  wondered  what  a jimmy  was,  and 
as  the  book  would  evidently  tell  him,  he  proceeded  to 
peruse  it.  Such  literature  had  never  before  come  in  his 
way,  and  in  a little  time  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  it, 
so  deeply  that  it  led  to  something  not  foreseen  by  him- 
self or  by  Mr.  Webster. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  GAME  THAT  WAS  TAKEN  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

JS^^lpHERE  was  a subdued  sound  of  voices  in  the 

PlPf  ce^ar  bel°w>  which  satisfied  Dick  that  neither 
of  the  thieves  had  been  injured  to  any  serious 
*2  extent  in  his  sudden  fall.  So  his  mind  was 
easy,  as  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  in  bodily  pain  ; and 
he  applied  himself  to  the  perusal  of  “ Dare-Devil  Jack  ” 
with  boyish  interest,  while  he  counted  the  hours  that 
would  elapse  till  daylight. 

And  now  let  us  go  below  and  see  what  the  thieves  are 
about. 

To  say  they  were  astonished  when  the  trap-door 
gave  way  beneath  them,  is  to  state  the  case  very  moder- 
ately. It  seemed  to  both  of  them  that  they  had  tumbled 
into  a bottomless  pit,  and  one  of  the  pair  said  afterward 
he  really  believed  at  the  time  that  he  had  gone  down 
five  hundred  feet  at  least.  They  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  “all  of  a heap”;  their  light  was  ex- 
tinguished, the  lantern  broken,  and  they  had  no  means 
of  making  a fresh  light,  all  the  materials  for  that  pur- 
pose being  in  the  coats  that  were  left  above.  One  of 
them  suggested  that  they  might  ask  the  bloke  up  there 
to  toss  ’em  their  coats,  but  he  didn’t  believe  they’d  get 
’em. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gathered  their  senses,  they  groped 
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about  anu  soon  made  out  the  size  of  their  prison  and 
also  its  height.  There  was  nothing  to  stand  on,  and 
the  hard-hearted  owner  had  not  even  provided  straw  for 
them  to  lie  on,  which  would  have  rendered  the  place 
less  unbearable.  By  standing  on  tip-toe  they  could  just 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  trap-door  with  the  ends  of  their 
fingers. 

Feeling  cautiously  about  they  found  that  the  hinges 
which  supported  the  trap,  and  on  which  it  swung,  were 
on  the  lower  side  and  just  within  their  reach.  Their 
tools  had  fallen  into  the  pit  with  them.  They  included 
a jimmy,  a screw-driver,  some  wedges  and  files,  and  a 
few  other  articles  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  thieves  held  a whispered  consultation,  and  con- 
cluded to  try  to  make  their  exit  by  the  trap-door.  Ex- 
actly how  they  could  do  so  they  could  not  determine,  but 
anything  was  better  than  being  shut  up  like  caged  rats. 
As  nearly  as  they  could  make  out,  the  bolts  that  held 
the  trap-door  in  place  were  on  the  side  opposite  the 
hinges,  and  with  these  removed,  the  door  would  proba- 
bly fall  into  the  pit  and  give  an  opening  to  the  store 
above. 

One  of  them  lay  down  on  the  cold  floor  of  the  cellar 
to  serve  as  a standing-place  for  the  other,  and  enable 
him  to  use  his  hands  in  removing  the  screws  that  held 
the  hinges.  The  screws  were  large  and  firmly  set,  and 
it  took  some  time  and  much  effort  to  loosen  them  ; but 
loosened  they  were  on  one  of  the  hinges  in  course  of 
time.  Then  the  men  changed  places,  as  the  one  below 
had  become  thoroughly  tired  of  acting  as  foot-stool  or 
step-ladder  for  the  other. 

Dick  read  page  after  page  of  the  book,  and  had  be- 
come well  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
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jimmy,  the  tool  with  which  burglars  pry  open  the 
doors  or  remove  the  sides  of  safes.  His  candle  was 
burning  low,  but  he  did  not  observe  it,  nor  did  he  see 
that  one  corner  of  the  trap-door  had  sunk  below  its 
proper  level,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  hinge. 

Daylight  was  breaking.  Five  minutes  more  and  the 
robbers  would  have  the  trap-door  loosened,  which  served 
as  the  entrance  to  their  prison,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
pistol  which  one  of  them  had  in  his  pocket,  freedom 
would  be  in  their  reach. 

As  he  turned  a page,  Dick  dropped  his  book  into  his 
lap,  and  as  his  eyes  ranged  downward  he  caught  sight 
of  the  trap-door,  and  noted  its  condition.  Instantly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  prisoners  were  endeavoring  to 
liberate  themselves,  and  he  realized  that  they  were  mak- 
ing use  of  the  tools  whose  description  he  had  just  been 
reading.  The  writers  and  publishers  of  that  sort  of  lit- 
erature may  point  to  this  instance  where  the  reading  of 
“ flash  ” books  has  been  beneficial  to  an  innocent  youth 
instead  of  detrimental.  It  is  probably  the  only  case  on 
record. 

Intently  he  listened,  and  heard  the  man  working  with 
the  screw-driver  at  the  remaining  hinge.  Softly  he  rose, 
went  to  the  front  door,  and  took  down  the  shutter.  As 
softly  he  carried  it  to  the  office,  and  then  without  fur- 
ther precaution  about  noise,  dropped  it  over  the  trap. 
Next  he  proceeded  to  pile  upon  it  half  a ton  or  so  of 
whatever  heavy  goods  were  most  convenient  and  easy 
to  handle,  and  then  he  sat  down  to  his  book  again,  wdth 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  fellows  couldn’t  get 
out,  even  though  they  succeeded  in  disengaging  the 
trap-door  from  its  fastenings. 

Mr.  Webster  came  early  to  the  store.  On  learning  the 
state  of  affairs,  which  he  had  surmised  by  seeing  the 
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horse  and  wagon  under  the  neighboring  tree,  he  piled 
a few  more  boxes  and  bundles  on  the  heap  which  Dick 
had  arranged.  He  then  went  home  to  breakfast,  brought 
back  some  for  Dick,  and  when  the  latter  had  finished 
he  sent  him  out  to  notify  the  sheriff  and  give  the  alarm 
generally. 

“ Say  that  two  gentlemen  from  Canada  will  give  a 
reception  here  at  9 o’clock,”  he  said  to  Dick,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  putting  on  his  hat,  “and  no  postponement  on 
account  of  weather.  Everybody  is  invited  to  come.  No 
ceremony  about  dress,  and  nobody  need  go  home  to 
put  on  his  Sunday  clothes.” 

The  reception  took  place  at  9,  as  advertised,  and  there 
was  a large  attendance.  The  sheriff  was  there,  with  two 
pairs  of  handcuffs,  and  several  able-bodied  citizens 
acted  as  his  deputies  to  aid  in  securing  the  prisoners  in 
case  they  showed  fight.  One  by  one  the  packages  were 
removed  from  the  shutter,  then  the  shutter  was  lifted, 
and  next  the  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
trap-door.  To  remove  all  possibility  of  resistance,  and 
thus  avert  bloodshed,  the  sheriff  announced  to  the  pris- 
oners that  they  had  better  surrender  at  once,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  escape. 

They  surrendered,  and  were  certainly  a woe-begone  pair 
as  they  held  up  their  wrists  for  the  handcuffs,  previously 
to  being  lifted  out  of  the  pit.  They  were  literally  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and  evidently  had  suffered  for  want  of 
air  to  breathe  ; in  fact,  one  of  them  said  he  had  been 
ready  to  give  himself  up  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was 
never  more  glad  of  anything  than  when  the  lid  of  their 
prison  was  removed.  He  had  heard  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  but  never  before  realized  what  it  was. 

Their  trial  and  conviction  took  place  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  court.  On  the  very  day  of  the  trial  it  was  found 
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that  the  thieves  were  “ wanted  ” elsewhere  for  the  rob- 
bery of  a store,  accompanied  by  assault  upon  the  owner, 
and  a liberal  reward  had  been  offered  for  their  appre- 
hension. As  the  robbery  with  violence  was  the  most 
heinous  crime,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the 
Webster  case  was  suspended,  that  they  might  be  tried 
for  the  other  offence.  The  promised  reward  was 
paid  to  Dick,  Mr.  Webster  generously  waiving  any 
claim  to  it,  and  thus  the  youth  found  himself  the  un- 
expected recipient  of  what  was  to  him  a large  sum  of 
money. 

He  spent  a portion  of  it  in  buying  certain  articles  of 
furniture  which  were  needed  at  home,  and  in  other  ways 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  family.  Happily,  those 
wants  were  far  less  than  they  might  have  been,  as  John 
Graham  had  been  steadily  working  at  the  farm  where 
we  saw  him  employed,  and  had  not  once  “fallen  from 
grace  ” by  taking  again  to  drink.” 

Two  or  three  times  the  craving  for  a stimulant  came 
to  him  again,  and  he  had  a hard  struggle.  Once  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  locked  up  in  order  to  secure  him 
against  the  temptation  to  seek  the  liquid  poison,  but  his 
incarceration  lasted  little  more  than  a single  day.  Good 
Dr.  Hills  came  to  see  him  as  soon  as  the  case  was  re- 
ported, and  his  prescriptions  materially  aided  the  work 
of  restoration.  His  anxious  wife  kept  a close  watch 
upon  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house 
until  the  doctor  declared  that  all  danger  was  gone. 

Mr.  Webster  asked  Dr.  Hills  if  he  thought  it  possible 
that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  John  Graham  could 
be  trusted  to  be  where  liquor  abounded  without  feeling 
any  inclination  to  taste  it. 

“That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  with  yes  or 
no,”  the  doctor  replied.  “While,  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances,  he  might  go  with  impunity  where  liquor  is 
drank,  so  long  as  the  taste  is  abhorrent  to  him,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  when  his  thirst  is  likely  to  return. 
Whenever  it  returns  he  will  be  in  danger,  and  therefore 
the  only  safe  plan  will  be  to  have  him  always  keep  away 
from  the  possibility  of  reaching  it. 

“As  time  goes  on,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
without  a relapse,  the  danger  steadily  lessens.  But  it  is 
never  entirely  gone,  as  is  shown  by  several  cases  on 
record.  One  of  them  is  that  of  Judge  Raymond,  who 
was  a confirmed  drunkard  when  thirty  years  old,  and 
had  been  given  up  by  his  friends.  All  at  once  he  regis- 
tered a solemn  oath  not  to  drink  again  till  he  was  seventy 
years  old.  For  forty  years  he  was  a rigid  temperance 
man,  his  morals  in  every  way  were  unexceptionable,  and 
he  became  a judge  of  much  renown.  On  the  morning  of 
his  seventieth  birthday  he  took  his  first  drink  after  forty 
years  of  abstinence,  became  terribly  intoxicated,  and 
quickly  fell  into  the  condition  of  a hopeless  drunkard. 
He  drank  steadily  for  two  years,  when  he  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens. 

“ So  you  see,”  the  doctor  continued,  “ a man  may  be 
thoroughly  reformed  for  a long  period,  and  yet  die  a 
drunkard.  The  only  safety  is  in  total  abstinence  ; it 
never  answers  to  play  with  a tiger,  even  though  his  nails 
have  been  cut  and  his  teeth  drawn. 

“ Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “I’ve  been  looking  up  some 
statistics  about  the  benefits  of  temperance,  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view,  that  may  be  interesting  to  you.  Shall 
I give  them  ? ” 

“ By  all  means,”  was  the  reply  ; “ they’re  the  very 
things  I should  like  to  hear.” 

“ In  the  British  Temperance  Provident  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  the  sick  rate  is  n in  1,000,  while  in  other 
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provident  associations,  that  are  very  careful  in  the  risks 
they  take,  but  do  not  make  total  abstinence  a positive 
condition,  the  sick  rate  is  from  16  to  23  in  1,000  at  the 
same  age.  In  towns  where  there  are  sick  clubs  it  was 
found  that  a managers’  sick  club,  consisting  of  1,000 
members,  had  23  sick  during  one  year,  for  an  average 
period  of  seven  weeks  and  four  days,  at  a cost  of  fifty- 
six  shillings  each,  while  1,000  abstainers  had  only  13 
sick,  for  an  average  time  of  three  weeks  and  two  days, 
at  twenty-nine  shillings  per  head 

“ So  you  see,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that  the  temperance 
man  saves  himself  more  than  half  as  much  pain  and 
suffering  as  the  drinker  endures,  and  also  saves  his 
money.  I am  satisfied  that  if  the  whole  community 
would  refrain  from  drinking  it  would  make  a large 
saving  every  year  in  doctors’  bills  and  lost  time,  not 
to  speak  of  the  suffering  of  being  confined  to  bed  or 
house.  Perhaps,  as  a doctor,  I ought  not  to  be  in 
favor  of  temperance,  as  it  would  reduce  my  business  ; 
but  it  is  the  physician’s  duty  to  consider  the  good  of 
his  race  rather  than  the  money  that  is  to  come  into  his 
pocket. 

“Similar  results  are  shown  in  the  use  of  stimulants  in 
military  life.  In  the  British  army  in  India  at  one  time, 
careful  observations  were  taken  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  found  that  while  the  deaths  among 
the  drinkers  of  ale  and  porter  were  38  in  1,000,  those 
among  total  abstainers  were  11  in  1,000.  Previous  to 
this,  when  a ration  of  rum  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  the 
deaths  were  73  in  1,000.  Therefore,  you  see  that  spirits 
killed  62  soldiers  in  a thousand,  while  ale  and  porter, 
with  their  reduced  quantity  of  alcohol,  killed  27  in  a 
thousand.  If  one  must  and  will  drink,  it  is  least  harmful 
to  drink  malt  liquors  ; but  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to 
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drink  water  instead  of  these  things.  As  a further  illus- 
tration from  India,  let  me  say  that  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Sales,  the  army  suffered  great  privations, 
and  was  wholly  cut  off  from  stimulants  ; they  were  ex- 
empt from  sickness  to  a degree  never  known  before 
among  troops  in  Hindostan.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  ALCOHOL. 


'HE  doctor  paused  a moment  after  the  remark 
which  concludes  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
gave  the  opportunity  for  another  question  by 
Mr.  Webster. 


“ Have  you  ever  known  a man  to  cut  off  drinking  at 
once  without  relapsing  or  suffering  from  the  drink-thirst 
which  has  troubled  John  ?” 

“ Not  exactly,”  was  the  reply,  “at  least  so  far  as  the 
longing  for  drink  is  concerned  ; but  I have  known  men 
to  resist  it  successfully,  and  remain  total  abstainers  for 
the  rest  Of  their  lives.  As  the  alcohol  was  slowly  elimi- 
nated from  their  systems,  there  was  a natural  longing 
for  more  to  fill  the  vacuum.  This  is  what  causes  the 
drink-thirst  in  the  majority  of  cases  ; and  where  there 
is  no  complication,  the  thirst  is  strongest  during  the 
early  period  of  reformation.  If  a man  has  the  moral 
courage  and  staying  powers  to  hold  out  at  this  time,  he 
may  effect  his  cure  ; but  he  must  never  yield  in  the  least 
degree  to  the  desire. 

“ One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  reforming  a drunk- 
ard,” he  continued,  “ is  in  getting  him  to  understand  his 
danger.  If  he  fully  realized  it,  and,  as  I’ve  said  before, 
and  can’t  say  too  often,  that  no  man  ever  yet  fought 
steadily  with  King  Alcohol  and  came  off  victorious,  he 
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would  use  every  endeavor  to  escape  from  his  clutches. 
But  a great  number,  by  far  the  majority,  of  drinkers  are 
ignorant  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, or  if  aware  of  them,  they  indulge  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  they  will  somehow  escape  the  common 
fate  of  all  other  drunkards.  Of  course,  they  are  never 
going  to  drink  to  excess,  and  will  stop  drinking  when 
they  find  themselves  liable  to  become  drunkards.  If  the 
whole  world  knew  and  realized  that  every  man  who 
drinks  is  liable  to  become  a drunkard,  the  amount  of 
tippling  would  be  greatly  diminished.” 

“ The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,”  Mr. 
Webster  remarked. 

“ That’s  the  very  thing  I was  going  to  say,”  replied 
the  doctor,  “ but  you  got  in  ahead  of  me.  Good  inten- 
tions are  excellent,  but  are  of  no  use  when  not  carried 
out.  Inebriety  is  a disease  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  every  drink  that  a man  takes  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  stop.  ‘ The  little  foxes  spoil  the 
vines,’  says  the  proverb  of  King  Solomon  ; and  the  lit- 
tle drinks  make  the  drunkard.” 

“What  do  you  think  the  strongest  incentive  to  ref- 
ormation on  the  part  of  a drunkard?”  Mr.  Webster 
asked. 

“ Self-interest  and  pride,  above  all  other  things,”  was 
the  reply.  “ You  can  appeal  to  self-interest  after  every- 
thing else  fails  ; or,  rather,  you  can  appeal  to  it  at  the 
start  with  better  chance  of  success.  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration  : 

“ Some  years  ago  a man  who  had  a good  business  and 
was  a respectable  member  of  society  acquired  the  habit 
of  drinking.  He  neglected  his  business  so  that  it  fell 
off,  his  family  suffered  in  consequence,  and  ruin  was 
staring  him  in  the  face.  All  the  appeals  of  wife  and 
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friends  were  of  no  use,  and  one  day  the  wife  came  to 
me  and  asked  if  I could  help  her. 

“ I told  her  I would  try,  and  suggested  that  she  should 
so  manage  it  as  to  get  him  to  call  on  me  for  a severe 
headache  with  which  he  was  often  troubled,  by  tell- 
ing him  of  some  remarkable  headache  cures  I had  af- 
fected by  very  simple  remedies. 

“One  morning  he  came  to  my  office  to  seek  advice 
about  the  headache.  I listened  patiently  to  his  symp- 
toms and  said  I thought  they  arose  from  disordered  kid- 
neys ; then  I diagnosed  his  case  carefully,  and  with  all 
the  solemnity  I could  throw  into  my  voice,  announced 
that  his  kidneys  were  seriously  affected,  and  unless  im- 
mediately attended  to,  he  might  as  well  make  his  will 
and  prepare  for  death. 

“Now  there’s  nothing  that  will  alarm  the  average 
man  so  much  as  to  learn  that  there’s  something  wrong 
about  his  kidneys.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  I told  my 
patient  that  it  was  possible  he  was  drinking  more  than 
he  supposed,  and  the  only  safety  was  for  him  to  stop  at 
once.  Then  I gave  him  some  medicine  of  my  own  com- 
pounding, pills  made  of  rye  bread  warranted  not  to 
harm,  and  told  him  to  call  on  me  again  in  a fortnight. 
He  stopped  drinking  immediately,  but  never  admitted 
to  his  wife  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ; and  to  this 
day  he  is  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  He  has 
moved  away  from  here  and  is  now  living  out  West.  His 
wife  writes  me  two  or  three  times  a year,  telling  me  that 
his  reform  is  perfect,  and  they  are  now  prosperous  and 
happy.  She  never  can  find  words  enough  for  the  expres- 
sion of  her  gratitude  for  my  management  of  the  case.” 

“You  practiced  a deception  with  good  results,”  said 
Mr.  Webster.  “ I suppose  that  is  within  the  right  and 
duty  of  a medical  man.” 
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“ Certainly,”  was  the  reply  ; “ I only  made  use  of  the 
man’s  imagination  to  cure  him,  just  as  every  doctor 
does  in  many  other  things  than  drunkenness.  The  doc- 
tor should  always  be  cheerful,  and  encourage  his  pa- 
tient, should  he  not,  rather  than  look  gloomy,  and  con- 
sequently cause  depression  ? When  you  had  a fever 
some  time  ago,  did  I not  talk  and  laugh  with  you  every 
day,  and  say  you  would  be  on  your  feet  in  a very  short 
time?” 

“Of  course  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “and  very 
thankful  I was  for  your  encouragement.  I really  think 
it  brought  me  up  quite  as  much  as  the  medicine  you 
gave  me,  though  I don’t  want  to  disparage  that.” 

“You  shall  be  entrusted  with  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  profession,  and  not  much  of  a secret  either  ; which 
is,  that  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  has  much  to  do 
with  his  recovery.  And  I will  frankly  say  that  the  med- 
icine I gave  you  could  never  have  cured  the  fever  unless 
you  had  been  mentally  impressed,  as  I tried  to  and  did 
impress  you. 

“ Now,  in  the  case  of  my  friend  whom  I frightened 
about  his  kidneys,  I wanted  to  get  him  into  the  proper 
mental  condition  for  reform  and  cure,  and  that’s  what 
did  it.  But  I practiced  far  less  deception  than  you  sup- 
pose, as  his  kidneys  were  really  in  a bad  way,  and  would 
have  become  worse  from  day  to  day,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  drink.  The  kidneys  of  every  drinker  are 
affected,  and  so  are  his  liver  and  other  internal  organs. 
Let  me  give  you  a little  lecture  on  the  medical  view  of 
alcohol  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  Will  it  weary  you  ?” 

“ By  no  means,”  answered  Mr.  Webster.  “ I would 
very  much  like  to  hear  it.” 

“Well,  then,  I think  I’ve  told  you  before  that  when 
ardent  spirits  are  swallowed,  their  first  effect  is  to  cause 
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a warmth  and  glow  that  is  felt  in  the  whole  system,  and 
that  it  brings  the  blood  to  the  face  exactly  as  do  the 
sensations  which  cause  us  to  blush.  The  pulse  is  quick- 
ened, the  mind  is  made  more  active,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  pleasurably  affected. 

“ If  it  could  stop  right  here  there  would  be  no  especial 
harm,  but  it  never  does.  Continued  use  of  alcohol 
causes  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  the  stomach 
being  usually  the  first  to  feel  it.  Its  lining  membrane 
becomes  shriveled,  corrugated,  and  hardened,  and  if  the 
liquor  is  strong,  the  deeper  tissues  are  involved  and  lead 
to  gastritis,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
The  digestion  is  impaired,  and  after  a time  the  stomach 
retains  food  with  difficulty.  That  which  it  does  retain 
is  often  fermented,  and  causes  nausea,  heartburn  and 
severe  headache.  The  nausea  and  headache  of  the  toper 
at  the  end  of  a debauch  are  produced  by  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  stomach. 

“After  a while  the  stomach  of  the  habitual  drunkard 
requires  a stimulant  before  it  will  accept  and  digest 
food,  and  he  must  have  a dram  before  partaking  of  a 
meal.  Every  man  who  respects  himself  should  stop  at 
once  whenever  he  finds  that  he  has  no  appetite  for 
breakfast  or  dinner,  unless  he  creates  it  with  a drink. 
He  is  well  on  the  downward  path,  and  is  playing  with 
edged  tools,  and  very  sharp  ones  at  that. 

“ The  alcohol  undergoes  no  medical  change  as  it 
passes  into  the  blood,  and,  through  it,  reaches  every 
gland,  nerve,  and  muscle  of  the  body.  Its  first  bad 
effects  are  upon  the  liver,  and  you  may  safely  set  it 
down  as  a rule  that  every  confirmed  drinker  has  a dis- 
eased liver.  It  becomes  engorged,  enlarged,  obstructed, 
and  hardened,  and  its  secretions  are  not  its  proper  ones. 
Fatty  degeneration  may  follow  the  enlargement  of  the 
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liver,  and  from  being  abnormally  large  it  is  afterward 
too  small.  Or  it  may  remain  enlarged,  and  its  cells  are 
closed  so  that  it  does  not  perform  its  functions. 

“ Then  comes  the  action  of  the  alcohol  @n  the  kid- 
neys. They  work  more  actively  than  is  natural  for 
them,  and  carry  off  the  alcohol.  The  effect  of  steadily 
overworking  them,  as  is  done  by  the  habitual  drinker, 
is  like  overworking  anything  else.  It  is  like  whipping  a 
good  horse  and  making  him  do  twice  as  much  work  as 
he  ought ; his  powers  are  exhausted,  and  he  soon  be- 
comes useless.  Horse,  man,  machine,  anything  you 
please  to  name,  when  the  powers  are  overtaxed  will 
break  down  and  come  to  grief.  Open  your  watch  and 
put  a lever  against  the  vrheels  and  it  will  go  faster,  but 
what  will  be  the  result  ? It  is  out  of  time,  and  if  the 
performance  is  persisted  in,  the  watch  will  soon  be  past 
all  remedy.  Do  it  once  or  twice,  perhaps  you  may, 
without  seriously  impairing  the  mechanism,  but  you 
can’t  do  it  very  often,  and  even  once  is  too  much. 

“ Every  steady  drinker  has  his  kidneys  more  or  less 
diseased.  If  he  stops  in  time  they,  as  well  as  the  liver 
and  stomach,  may  recover  tone  and  strength  ; but  they 
will  always  be  susceptible  to  injury,  and  are  never  quite 
as  strong  as  they  were  at  first.  A reformed  drunkard 
may  live  long  and  happily,  but  not  quite  as  long  or 
quite  as  happily  as  if  he  had  never  touched  liquor  in  his 
life. 

“ Alcohol  affects  the  heart  by  increasing  its  action, 
which  leads  to  exhaustion  and  then  to  palpitation.  Its 
structure  is  also  weakened  by  the  alcohol  getting  be- 
tween its  muscular  fibres,  and  this  frequently  results  in 
granulations  and  fatty  degeneration. 

“ Now  we  come  to  the  lungs,”  continued  the  doctor, 
“ which  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  alcohol.  This 
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you  may  readily  understand  by  smelling  the  breath  of  a 
drinker,  as  you  can  detect  the  odor  at  every  exhalation. 
The  continued  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  lungs  leads  to 
congestion  by  the  irritating  effect  of  the  volatile  sub- 
stance upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
coughs  and  an  unusual  discharge  of  mucus.  Many  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  are  due  to  stimulants,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it.  Many 
a man  has  gone  to  the  grave  with  consumption  caused 
by  the  use  of  liquor,  when  neither  he  nor  his  friends  sus- 
pected it.  The  doctor,  in  such  cases,  generally  saves 
their  feelings  by  not  telling  the  real  cause,  or,  quite  pos- 
sibly, he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  if  he  has  not  been  called 
until  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

“ So  much  for  the  organs  of  the  body  ; now  let  us 
come  to  the  head.  The  blood  carries  the  alcohol  to  the 
brain,  swells  its  countless  veins  and  cells,  whose  walls  are 
of  the  greatest  delicacy.  When  they  have  been  thus 
swollen  they  do  not  return  readily  to  their  former  size, 
and,  after  a few  swellings,  they  never  get  quite  back 
again  to  their  original  condition.  This  makes  the  brain 
diseased,  and  here  you  will  find  the  reason  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  reforming  the  drunkard.  His  will  power  is 
impaired,  and  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. Even  when  he  has  refrained  for  a long  time,  and 
thinks  he  will  take  one  glass  and  only  one,  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  stop.  The  one  glass  fires  his  brain,  and  his 
will  power  is  not  a tenth  part  of  what  it  was  before  the 
glass  was  swallowed.  You  will  find  this  the  case  with 
every  man  who  drinks  ; it  is  far  easier  to  take  the  second 
glass  than  the  first ; or,  rather,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
resist. 

“ This  is  exactly  John  Graham’s  condition.  If  we 
could  look  into  his  brain  we  would  find  the  nerve  cells 
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hardened  and  the  convolutions  shrunken,  and  some  of 
the  cavities  filled  with  a fluid  that  does  not  properly  be- 
long there.  Had  he  kept  on  a few  months  or  perhaps  a 
year  longer,  the  brain  would  have  began  to  soften,  and 
the  result  would  have  been  imbecility,  epilepsy,  or  pa- 
ralysis, and  finally  delirium  tremens,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, till  death  brought  an  end  to  all.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  he  must 
bring  his  lecture  to  an  end.  The  gentlemen  separated, 
but  not  till  Mr.  Webster  had  thanked  his  friend  for  the 
scientific  view  of  the  drinker’s  career. 

“ And  I wish,”  said  he,  “ that  what  you  have  said  could 
be  printed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in 
the  land.” 

Immediately  on  reaching  home  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
out  what  Dr.  Hills  had  told  him.  His  manuscript  has 
fallen  into  our  hands,  and  we  here  present  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  many  readers. 

As  the  doctor  reached  the  door,  a messenger  came  in 
great  haste  to  summon  him  for  a case  that  required  his 
immediate  attention. 

“ I’ll  probably  have  something  interesting  to  tell  you 
to-morrow,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Webster,  as  he  shook  his  hand 
in  farewell.  “ It’s  a singular  case,  but  I haven’t  time  to 
tell  you  of  it  now.  Good-bye.”  And  away  he  went  on 
his  errand  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SARAH  GOVE  AND  HER  TRIALS. 


IME  ran  on,  and  John  Graham  continued  to 
adhere  to  his  resolution  to  abstain  from  drink. 
With  the  money  that  his  wife  saved  from  his 
earnings,  added  to  Dick’s  savings,  a small  farm 
was  bought,  and  he  divided  his  time  between  working 
where  he  was  formerly  employed  and  tilling  the  land 
that  belonged  to  him.  The  farm  was  successful,  and  in 
a few  years  the  mortgage  which  had  been  placed  on  it 
to  secure  a part  of  the  purchase-money  was  all  paid  off, 
and  the  family  was  happy.  And  we  may  dismiss  him 
from  our  further  attention  by  saying  that  he  never  again 
returned  to  the  clutches  of  the  demon  of  drink,  care- 
fully kept  away  from  his  old  associates,  and  remained  a 
respected  man  among  his  neighbors  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  As  the  years  went  on,  his  old  companions  died 
from  the  effects  of  drink,  one  after  another,  and  there 
was  no  one  left  to  be  his  tempter.  His  new  associations 
were  with  non-drinkers,  and  he  never  again  set  foot  in- 
side the  doors  of  the  White  Horse,  or  its  rival  tavern  at 
the  other  end  of  the  village. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  all  of  John’s  old 
companions  died  the  drunkard’s  death,  for  there  were 
two  exceptions,  and,  unfortunately,  only  two.  But 
these  were  so  notable  that  they  should  be  here  re- 
corded. 
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One  of  them  was  a carpenter,  who  used  to  work  pretty 
steadily  as  long  as  he  had  no  money,  but  as  soon  as  his 
wages  were  paid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  re- 
fused to  do  anything  until  the  money  was  all  spent, 
which  was  generally  in  two  or  three  days.  His  wife 
sometimes  managed  to  get  a few  dollars  of  the  amount, 
but  this  was  not  always  the  case  ; the  family  was  con- 
stantly in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  often  in 
absolute  want. 

One  day,  just  before  the  end  of  the  month,  he  hap- 
pened to  overhear  the  bartender  at  the  White  Horse 
plotting  with  another  man  to  secure  the  carpenter’s 
money  before  he  had  a chance  to  spend  it.  The  plan 
was  for  the  pretended  friend  to  bring  the  carpenter  to 
the  bar-room  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  pay,  and 
then  they  were  to  get  him  into  a drunken  stupor  and 
rob  him  of  all  in  his  possession. 

“ He  is  bound  to  get  rid  of  it  anyway,”  said  one  of 
them,  “and  we  might  as  well  have  it  as  anybody  else.” 

“ I’ll  see  that  you  don’t,”  said  the  carpenter  to  him- 
self. 

When  his  wages  were  paid  to  him  he  went  straight 
home  to  his  wife,  and  fairly  took  her  breath  away  with 
astonishment  by  giving  her  the  money,  and  telling  her 
he  wasn’t  going  to  drink  another  drop  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  kept  his  promise,  though  it  cost  him  a great 
struggle  every  month  to  do  so.  His  personal  pride  and 
his  determination  not  to  be  defrauded  had  proved  more 
potent  than  all  the  remonstrances  of  family  and  friends. 

Another  acquaintance  of  Graham’s  owed  his  reforma- 
tion to  John’s  example,  and  in  his  case  it  was  personal 
pride  and  a spirit  of  emulation.  As  long  as  John  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  prom- 
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ises  not  to  do  so,  his  friend,  a farm  laborer,  followed  the 
same  course.  He  also  had  tried  to  stop  drinking  but 
found  it  impossible,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  himself 
up  as  a hopeless  case.  But  when  John  showed  that  it 
was  possible  to  let  rum  alone,  his  friend  said  : “ Pie’s 
no  better  man  than  I am,  and  if  he  can  give  up  drinking 
I can.”  In  the  determination  not  to  be  outdone  by  any- 
body else,  he  took  the  pledge  and  kept  it ; he  kept  a 
sharp  eye  out  for  John,  and  more  than  once  was  half 
wishing  that  the  latter  would  give  way,  so  as  to  afford 
him  the  excuse  for  resuming  his  old  habits,  or  at  least 
for  taking  “ just  one  more  drink.” 

Both  these  cases  illustrated  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Hills’  theory  that  self-interest  is  the  best  inducement 
to  secure  the  reformation  of  a drinking  man.  Family 
and  friends  appealed  in  vain,  but  the  determination  to 
have  and  hold  his  own  money  in  spite  of  his  enemies  led 
to  the  determination  of  the  carpenter  to  leave  the  rum- 
shop  alone.  The  other  man’s  pride  and  spirit  of  emula- 
tion had  a similar  result. 

A story  is  told  of  a man  in  Philadelphia  who  had  a 
drunken  wife.  He  offered  her  all  possible  inducements 
in  his  power  to  give  if  she  would  stop  drinking,  but 
without  success  ; drink  she  would  and  did.  One  day  a 
dray  brought  a cask  of  whiskey  to  the  house,  and  the 

drayman  said  it  was  sent  there  by  Mr. , the  woman’s 

husband.  His  hope  was  that  she  would  drink  herself  to 
death,  and  immediately  after  sending  the  whiskey  he 
went  out  of  town  for  a fortnight.  When  he  came  home 
he  found  she  had  not  touched  a drop  of  that  or  any 
other  liquor  in  his  absence,  nor  did  she  ever  afterward. 
She  suspected  her  husband’s  intentions,  and  out  of  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy,  which,  sometimes,  so  it  is  said,  occurs 
in  women,  she  determined  to  reform  and  disappoint  him. 
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An  eminent  physician,  who  had  fallen  into  intem- 
perate habits,  tells  the  following  story  of  his  reforma- 
tion : 

“ One  beautiful  Sabbath  my  wife  went  to  church, 
and  left  me  lying  on  the  lounge,  sleeping  off  my  previ- 
ous night’s  debauch.  I was  aroused  by  hearing  some- 
thing fall  heavily  on  the  floor.  I opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  my  little  boy,  about  six  years  old,  tumbling  on  the 
carpet.  His  elder  brother  said  : * Now,  get  up  and  fall 
again  ; that’s  the  way  papa  does  ; let’s  play  we’re 
drunk ! ’ I watched  the  child  as  he  personated  my 
beastly  movements  in  a way  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  actor.  I arose  and  left  the  house,  groaning  with 
remorse,  walked  off  miles  into  the  country,  thinking 
over  my  abominable  sin  and  the  example  I was  setting 
to  my  children.  I solemnly  resolved  that  with  God’s 
help  I would  quit  my  cups,  and  I did.” 

Dick  Graham  did  not  have  many  associates  while  he 
was  in  Mr.  Webster’s  store.  His  time  was  mostly  occu- 
pied with  his  duties,  and  what  leisure  he  had  he  gener- 
ally devoted  to  reading  or  to  looking  after  the  wants  of 
the  family.  He  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  his 
schoolmates  and  had  many  a friendly  chat  with  them 
when  they  came  to  the  store,  but  rarely  saw  them  else- 
where. He  was  always  glad  to  see  them,  especially 
Sarah  Gove,  who  had  been  in  his  class  in  geography  and 
arithmetic  during  the  last  two  winters  of  his  schooling. 
Sarah  was  quick  at  figures  but  was  rather  slow  in  geog- 
raphy, and  it  happened  that  Dick,  who  was  good  at 
both  studies,  had  often  assisted  her  in  her  lessons  rela- 
tive to  the  boundaries  of  states  and  countries,  the  lo- 
cation of  cities  and  rivers,  together  with  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  geographical  student.  Sarah  had 
helped  him  at  times  in  grammar  and  also  in  spelling, 
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and  on  one  occasion  she  saved  him  from  defeat  at  spell- 
ing-school by  forming  an  “ e ” with  her  fingers,  and  thus 
signalling  the  proper  letter  for  him  to  use  where  he  was 
about  to  put  in  “a”  in  spelling  a difficult  word. 

When  they  first  became  acquainted  in  their  childhood 
Sarah’s  father  was  a prosperous  farmer  just  outside  the 
village  of  Liberty.  He  had  been  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  the  three  men  who  are  annually  chosen  to 
conduct  its  affairs  for  the  year,  and  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  Like  most  of  the  people 
around  him  he  did  not  object  to  a drop  of  stimulant 
now  and  then,  and  was  in  full  accord  with  Major  Fisher 
in  believing  that  no  man  should  give  away  his  rights  by 
affixing  his  name  to  an  agreement  not  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  As  the  years  went  on  his  taste  for  drink 
increased,  and  in  time  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  a 
day’s  work  on  his  farm  without  its  aid.  From  an  oc- 
casional drinker  he  became  a regular  one,  and  from  a 
regular  drinker  showing  little  effect  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  he  developed  into  a red-nosed  toper, 
whose  face  told  the  story  of  his  debauchery.  While  his 
appetite  for  drink  increased  his  prosperity  diminished. 
He  neglected  his  farm,  which  became  overgrown  with 
weeds  ; his  cattle  died  of  neglect  or  were  sold  to  pay  his 
debts  ; the  farm  was  mortgaged,  he  failed  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  so  the  property  was  seized 
through  foreclosure  ; his  wife  died  of  grief  at  the  moral 
and  physical  wreck  of  her  husband,  the  son  followed 
the  father’s  example,  became  a drunkard  and  went  to 
sea,  and  Sarah  was  practically  alone  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  a parent’s  care  was  concerned.  She  lived  with  her 
father,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  in  a little  cottage 
of  two  rooms  which  a kind-hearted  neighbor  allowed 
them  to  occupy  free  of  rent,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
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it  was  difficult  to  find  a tenant  for  it  who  would  and 
could  pay  anything. 

“ They  don’t  live,  they  stay”  said  another  neighbor,  in 
speaking  of  them  one  day.  “ Bill  Gove  only  works  now 
and  then,  and  when  he  does  he  spends  most  of  his 
money  for  rum.  He’s  away  for  days  together  and  Sarah 
is  all  alone.  Some  of  us  look  out  that  she  doesn’t  starve, 
and  we’ve  been  trying  to  get  her  to  go  to  live  as  help 
in  some  family  where  they’d  take  good  care  of  her. 
But  she  won’t  leave  old  Bill ! she  says  he  needs  her,  and 
if  ever  a body  needed  looking  after  he  does.  Pity  he 
doesn’t  die  and  then  she  wouldn’t  have  so  much  to  worry 
about.” 

No  doubt  the  domestic  troubles  of  Sarah  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  Dick’s  interest  in  her.  He  had  known 
what  a terrible  thing  it  was  to  have  a drunken  father, 
and  he  often  tried  to  think  of  some  way  in  which  Mr. 
Gove  could  be  induced  to  follow  John  Graham’s  ex- 
ample and  quit  the  use  of  liquor.  But  think  of  it  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  devise  any  feasible  plan,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  man’s  condition  grew  so  bad  that  he 
seemed  to  be  beyond  all  hope.  Dick  went  to  Dr.  Hills 
and  asked  for  his  help,  but  the  latter  did  not  see  any 
way  in  which  he  could  interfere.  “If  he  would  com- 
mit a crime  for  which  he  could  be  locked  up,  it  would 
be  about  the  best  thing  out,”  said  the  doctor,  “as  we 
could  then  keep  him  away  from  the  reach  of  drink. 
The  selectmen  could  send  him  to  the  poor  farm  as  a 
pauper,  but  they  can’t  easily  do  it  until  he  or  his  friends 
ask  them  to.  And,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  his  daughter 
would  suffer  everything  rather  than  do  that.” 

“Yes,  sir,  she  would  ; or,  at  any  rate,  I believe  so,”  re- 
sponded Dick.  “ She  never  says  a word  about  it,  but  I 
can  see  that  she  suffers  a great  deal  on  his  account  and 
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I know  she  has  been  more  than  once  in  danger  of  her 
life.” 

“Yes,  I know  so  too,”  the  doctor  answered.  “When 
he  is  in  his  wild  freaks  of  delirium  he  doesn’t  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  though  he  has  never  yet  struck 
her,  he  is  liable  to  do  it  at  any  time.  I’ll  talk  with  the 
selectmen  and  Mr.  Patten,  and  see  if  some  plan  can  be 
devised  to  separate  them.” 

“Thank  you,  doctor,”  said  Dick,  “and  if  I can  be  of 
any  help  you  will  be  sure  to  tell  me,  won’t  you  ? ” 

“ Certainly  I will,”  was  the  reply,  and  with  a heartfelt 
“ Good  bye,”  the  young  man  went  away. 

Bill  Gove’s  career  of  dissipation  had  carried  him  into 
the  stage  wherein  he  had  begun  to  “see  things”;  in 
other  words,  he  was  a sufferer  from  that  horrible  visit- 
ation, delirium  tremens.  And  several  times,  when  he  was 
in  its  agonies,  Sarah  had  been  his  only  companion. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A CASE  OF  “ D.  T.” 

i day  while  he  was  recovering  from  a de- 
Luch,  Sarah  was  seated  by  his  bedside,  when 
: suddenly  called  out  to  her  : 

“ Open  the  door  and  let  that  rat  out ! ” 

“ There  isn’t  any  rat  there,  father,”  said  she,  as  she 
placed  her  hand  on  his  forehead  and  tried  to  quiet  him. 

“ But  I tell  you  there  is  ! ” he  shouted,  as  he  sprang 
up  in  bed.  “ See,  there  he  is,  and  there’s  another  and 
another ; three  of  ’em  ! ” and  he  pointed  to  a corner  of 
the  room  where  Sarah  involuntarily  turned  her  eyes  and 
saw  nothing. 

Vainly  she  endeavored  to  get  him  to  lie  down  again. 
He  seized  a tumbler  that  stood  on  a table  near  the  bed, 
and  hurled  it  at  the  imaginary  rats  ; the  glass  shivered 
into  a thousand  pieces  as  it  struck  the  wall  with  the 
great  force  he  had  given  it. 

“ I’ve  killed  one  of  ’em,”  said  he,  with  a tone  of  satis- 
faction. “ Open  the  door  and  let  the  others  out.” 

The  girl  thought  it  best  to  humor  his  fancy,  and  so 
she  opened  the  door  as  he  demanded. 

“ They’ve  gone  now,  father,”  said  she.  “ Now  lie 
down  again,  and  I’ll  see  they  don’t  come  back  again.” 
He  did  as  she  asked,  but  soon  called  her  attention  to 
a snake  that  was  trying  to  crawl  up  the  side  of  the  bed. 
His  face  was  as  white  as  one  in  death,  and  he  evidently 
(nb) 
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saw  clearly  the  serpent  which  was  not  visible  to  her 
eyes.  He  struck  violently  with  his  hands  first  at  one 
side  of  the  bed  and  then  at  the  other,  as  there  were  now 
two  snakes  instead  of  one. 

Again  she  humored  him,  and  pretended  to  drive  away 
the  reptiles  that  had  threatened  him.  She  opened  the 
door  to  allow  them  to  escape,  and  then  assured  him  that 
he  was  safe  from  all  harm.  He  rested  again  for  a while, 
but  was  soon  roused  by  a renewal  of  the  delirium.  He 
saw  all  manner  of  repulsive  things — snakes,  toads,  rats, 
lizards,  and  the  like — all  trying  to  get  at  him  or  threat- 
ening to  climb  upon  the  bed. 

Sarah’s  watch  with  her  maniac  father  lasted  through 
the  day  and  into  the  evening,  when,  fortunately,  a neigh- 
bor called  to  ascertain  why  she  had  not  been  out  of  the 
house  since  the  day  before.  The  girl  tried  to  conceal 
the  cause  of  her  seclusion  but  without  success,  as  her 
father  had  another  scene  of  snake-seeing  v/hile  the 
visitor  was  in  the  adjoining  room. 

“ You  must  not  stay  here  alone,”  said  the  latter,  after 
the  victim  of  the  delusion  had  been  once  more  quieted. 
“ He  won’t  be  at  it  again  till  he  gets  rested  a little,  and 
before  he  is,  I’ll  have  my  husband  here.” 

Before  Sarah  could  remonstrate  the  woman  ran  home 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and  brought  her  husband  and  an- 
other man  who  were  to  stay  through  the  night.  Then 
the  woman  insisted  that  Sarah  should  go  and  sleep  at 
her  house,  but  not  till  the  doctor  came  would  she  con- 
sent to  leave  her  father’s  side. 

“You  can  do  him  no  good  now,”  said  the  doctor. 
“ He  will  soon  go  to  sleep,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
have  him  watched  by  men  who  can  restrain  him  in  case 
he  should  have  a violent  attack  before  he  drops  into  the 
slumber  that  is  sure  to  come.” 
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Sarah  cried  bitterly,  but  the  reasoning  of  the  others 
prevailed,  and  she  went  away  with  the  kind-hearted 
woman.  The  doctor  administered  a dose  of  bromide  to 
the  patient,  and  he  had  no  further  attack  that  night. 

“ He  got  over  his  drunk  day  before  yesterday,  I 
thought,”  said  Mr.  Prescott,  the  husband  of  the  woman 
to  whose  house  Sarah  had  gone.  “ How  does  he  come 
to  have  the  jim-jams  now  ? ” 

“ That  is  the  time  for  them,”  the  doctor  answered. 
“ There’s  a mistaken  notion  with  many  people  that  a 
man  has  delirium  tremens  at  the  time  he  is  drinking. 
He  has  another  sort  of  mania  then,  which  is  called 
delirium  ebriosum,  or  the  delirium  of  drunkenness.  It 
is  popularly  called  ‘ crazy  drunk,’  and  is  simply  one  of 
the  excited  conditions  of  drunkenness  in  certain  in- 
dividuals and  not  in  all.  Some  men  have  it  always 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  are  dangerous 
to  friends  as  well  as  enemies.” 

“ Bill  ain’t  that  way,”  said  the  man,  “ but  that’s  the 
kind  of  drunk  Jim  Dow  always  goes  on.  When  he’s  on 
a ‘ tear  ’ nothing  can  keep  him  still.  He  wants  to  fight 
everybody,  and  will  quarrel  with  his  best  friend.  The 
only  way  he  can  be  stopped  is  to  tie  him  or  knock  him 
down.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  man,  “and  that’s  the  kind  of 
drunk  Bob  Davis  was  on  when  he  killed  his  wife  and 
child,  that  he  loved  so  dearly  when  he  was  sober.  De- 
lir-i-um  e-bri-o-sum.  I must  remember  that.” 

He  pronounced  it  several  times  to  fix  it  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  then  asked  how  long  it  would  last  in  a man. 

“ It  doesn’t  last  long  after  the  influence  of  the  liquor 
has  passed,”  said  the  doctor,  “ generally  going  off  in  a 
day  or  so.  But  a person  whose  temperament  makes 
him  crazy  when  drunk  is  pretty  sure  to  wind  up  with 
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some  settled  form  of  insanity,  and  be  sent  to  a lunatic 
asylum  if  he  doesn’t  die  in  one  of  his  paroxysms.  He 
may  also  have  delirium  tremens,  which  means  delirium 
with  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Another  name  for  this 
disease  is  mania  a potu,  or  drinking  mania,  which  you 
just  now  called  ‘ jim-jams.’  There  are  other  popular 
names  for  it,  such  as  ‘ D.  T.,’  ‘ del.  trem.,’  ‘ seeing  snakes,’ 
and  ‘ got  ’em.’  Mania  a potu  is  sometimes  rendered  into 
‘ man  with  a poker  ’;  it  is  a very  descriptive  rendering, 
as  the  victim  often  imagines  that  a man  is  after  him 
with  a red-hot  poker  or  some  other  weapon.” 

“In  D.  E.,  or  ‘ crazy  drunk,’  ” the  doctor  continued, 
“ the  victim  has  a flushed  face,  his  head  is  very  hot,  his 
pulse  frequent  and  very  hard,  and  his  temper  violent. 
In  D.  T.,  or  ‘jim-jams,’  most  of  the  conditions  are 
changed.  There  is  little  or  no  heat  of  the  head  or  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  the  skin  is  cool,  moist,  and  often  chilly  ; 
the  pulse,  though  quick,  is  weak,  and  the  temper, 
though  irritable,  is  not  violent,  the  chief  disposition 
being  anxiety  and  fear  instead  of  aggressiveness.  The 
victim  is  sleepless,  suffers  from  the  most  frightful 
imaginings,  as  you  see  in  the  case  now  before  you. 
There  is ” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  another  par- 
oxysm of  fright  on  the  part  of  Bill  Gove,  who  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  carry  out  the  doctor’s  prediction  that 
he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  sprang  up  suddenly  and 
shouted  out : 

“ Don’t  let  him  shoot  me  ! Don’t,  don’t ! ” 

The  doctor  rushed  to  the  bedside  and  commanded  the 
imaginary  assailant  to  take  away  his  gun.  Then  he 
ordered  the  door  opened  and  the  man  driven  out,  and 
this  being  done,  Bill  relapsed  into  quiet  once  more. 
The  doctor  gave  him  another  dose  of  bromide  to  pro- 
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mote  sleep  and  calm  his  nerves,  and  in  a little  while  the 
conversation  was  resumed. 

“You  see  that  his  fear  and  imagination  are  working 
together.  It  is  a popular  mistake  that  every  man  who 
goes  on  a spree  or  has  a touch  of  jim-jams  must  neces- 
sarily see  snakes.  He  usually  sees  what  he  is  most  afraid 
of  when  sober  ; most  people  have  a horror  of  snakes, 
and  hence  they  come  oftener  than  anything  else  to  a vic- 
tim of  D.  T.  One  who  has  a dread  of  being  shot,  im- 
agines there’s  a man  after  him  with  a gun  ; one  who  lives 
in  or  comes  from  a region  where  lynching  is  common, 
will  think  a lynching  party  is  after  him  ; and  the  man 
who  particularly  dreads  death  by  drowning  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  think  he  has  fallen  overboard  from  a ship 
or  boat,  and  is  left  to  perish,  or  is  floating  over  Niagara 
Falls.  All  the  imaginings  of  mania  a potu  are  of  what 
is  most  horrible  and  dreadful  to  the  individual  who  has 
them.” 

Then  the  doctor  went  on  to  state  that  delirium  tremens 
follows  a debauch  instead  of  being  a part  of  it ; that  it 
begins  with  lassitude,  sleeplessness,  a sensation  of  chil- 
liness, and  a tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  all  over  the  body. 
The  trembling  often  seen  in  the  hand  of  one  who  has 
drank  more  or  less  freely  the  night  before  is  an  incipi- 
ent touch  of  D.  T.,  and  the  man  whose  hand  shakes 
“ next  morning,”  may  well  regard  himself  as  on  the  road 
to  a horrible  visitation.  The  delirium  lasts  for  different 
periods,  sometimes  for  only  a few  hours,  but  oftener  for 
two,  three,  or  perhaps  four  or  more  days.  It  ends  with 
sleep  or  with  death  ; if  the  victim  cannot  get  sleep  he 
dies  of  exhaustion,  death  being  preceded  either  by  a 
paroxysm  of  great  violence  or  by  a condition  of  coma, 
that  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sleep.  Sleep,  when  it 
comes,  is  generally  long  and  very  sound,  and  when  he 
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wakes  the  patient  is  very  feeble,  but  rational  and  quite 
cured  of  his  disease  for  the  time. 

The  bromide  which  Dr.  Hills  administered  to  Bill 
Gove  did  its  work,  and  he  fell  into  the  sleep  which  was 
so  much  desired.  It  lasted  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
when  he  waked  he  was  hardly  able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  All 
his  hallucinations  were  gone,  and  he  conversed  sanely 
enough  with  those  who  were  about  him.  Sarah  had  re- 
turned and  as  her  father  waked,  she  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  cried  for  joy  at  his  recovery.  He 
was  very  penitent  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused  her,  and 
ready  to  make  any  promise  of  reform,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  under  such  circumstances. 

“Watch  him  carefully,  and  see  that  he  has  some  light 
food  as  soon  as  he  wakes,”  was  the  doctor’s  parting 
injunction  when  he  left  the  house.  “ He  will  be  very 
despondent,  and  quite  likely  will  have  a suicidal  tend- 
ency. You  often  read  of  men  committing  suicide  just 
after  a debauch  ; this  is  the  time  when  they  are  most 
glooniy,  and  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  out  of  the 
world  than  in  it.” 

They  followed  the  doctor’s  injunctions,  and  in  a little 
while  the  patient  was  restored  to  his  former  condition 
and  able  to  be  about  again.  No  tendencies  at  self- 
murder  were  visible,  though  he  several  times  said  he 
and  everybody  around  him  would  be  better  off  if  he 
were  in  the  cemetery  instead  of  where  he  was.  Some  of 
the  listeners  thought  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  views 
of  the  situation. 

While  on  this  subject  of  delirium  tremens  we  will 
quote  from  the  account  by  the  celebrated  temperance 
lecturer,  John  B.  Gough,  who  thus  describes  his  own 
experiences  : 

“For  three  days  I suffered  more  than  pen  could  de- 
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scribe,  even  were  it  guided  by  the  hand  of  Dante.  Who 
can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  horrible  malady,  aggravated 
as  it  is  by  the  almost  ever-abiding  consciousness  that  it 
is  self-sought?  Hideous  faces  appeared  on  the  walls, 
and  on  the  ceiling  and  on  the  floors  ; foul  things  crept 
along  the  bed-clothes  and  glaring  eyes  peered  into  mine. 
I was  surrounded  by  monstrous  spiders,  which  crawled 
slowly,  slowly,  over  every  limb,  while  beaded  drops  of 
perspiration  would  start  from  my  brow,  and  my  limbs 
would  shiver  till  the  bed  rattled  again.  Strange  lights 
danced  before  my  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  the  very 
blackness  of  darkness  would  appal  me  with  its  gloom. 
All  at  once,  while  gazing  at  a frightful  creation  of  my  dis- 
tempered mind,  I seemed  struck  with  sudden  blindness. 
I knew  a candle  was  burning  in  the  room  but  I could 
not  see  it.  All  was  pitchy  dark.  I lost  the  sense  of 
feeling  too,  for  I endeavored  to  grasp  my  arm  in  one 
hand  but  consciousness  was  gone.  I put  my  hand  to 
my  side,  my  head,  but  felt  nothing,  and  still  I knew  my 
limbs  and  frame  were  there.  And  then  the  scene  would 
change.  I was  falling — falling  swiftly  as  an  arrow  far 
down  into  some  terrible  abyss,  and  so  like  reality  was  it, 
that  as  I fell  I could  see  the  rocky  sides  of  the  horrible 
shaft,  where  mocking,  gibing,  fiend-like  forms  were 
perched,  and  I could  feel  the  air  rushing  past  me,  mak- 
ing my  hair  stream  out  by  the  force  of  the  unwholesome 
blast.  Then  the  paroxysms  ceased  for  a few  moments 
and  I fell  back  exhausted,  drenched  with  perspiration, 
and  feeling  a dreadful  certainty  of  the  renewal  of  my 
torments.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


BILL  GOVE’S  TRIBULATIONS. 


TOLD  you  I had  a curious  case  on  hand  the 
last  time  I saw  you,”  said  Dr.  Hills  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, at  their  next  meeting  after  the  incident 
detailed  in  Chapter  Fourteenth.  “It  was  that  of 
a temperance  lecturer  on  a spree.” 

“Well  ! that  A curious  ! ” was  the  reply.  “ You  might 
call  it  a dipsomaniac  paradox,  or  something  of  the  sort.” 
“Yes,”  said  the  doctor;  “Fve  put  it  into  Latin,  and 
called  it  Paradoxum  Ebriosum , and  perhaps  I’ll  publish  a 
paper  about  it  one  of  these  days. 

“The  victim  is  a temperance  lecturer,”  said  he,  “and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  the  field.  He  was  once  a 
hard  drinker,  but  reformed  and  signed  the  pledge  ; then 
he  went  into  the  service  of  the  temperance  societies  to 
depict  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  I haven’t  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  conscientiousness,  and  that  he  honestly 
wishes  to  keep  sober  and  never  touch  a drop  of  liquor 
again. 

“ A week  before  I saw  you  he  came  here  with  a letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  French,  who  is,  as  you  know,  one 
of  our  best  temperance  men.  He  immediately  said  he 
wanted  to  see  a doctor,  and  wished  Mr.  French  to  re- 
commend one  in  whom  he  could  place  entire  confidence. 
Mr.  French  recommended  me,  and  the  man  came  at  once 
to  my  office. 
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“ When  we  were  alone,  he  told  me  his  history,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  a reformed  drunkard  for  nine  or 
ten  years.  He  went  on  to  say  that  every  year,  during 
this  very  month  and  week,  he  had  a craving  which  he 
could  not  control,  the  regular  thirst  of  the  confirmed 
drunkard.  Since  the  first  year,  he  had  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  medical  man,  and  stated 
his  case  to  him  in  all  its  details,  and  this  he  wished  to 
do  to  me. 

“ I listened  intently,  as  this  was  a new  thing  in  my 
experience.  He  told  me  in  whose  hands  he  had  been, 
and  the  way  they  had  treated  him,  and  I concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  follow  their  example.  He  said  the  crav- 
ing was  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  he  thought  that 
by  the  next  day  it  would  be  fairly  upon  him. 

“ It  was  arranged  that  when  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
a drink,  and  the  thirst  was  absolutely  irresistible,  he  was 
to  come  to  me,  meantime  making  it  appear  that  he  was 
simply  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  his  recent  campaign 
on  the  lecture  platform.  He  did  so,  and  I gave  him  a 
good  drink  of  brandy  and  he  went  away  quite  calm. 

“ Twice  a day  for  four  days  he  did  this,  the  doses  of 
brandy  being  alternated  with  bromides.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  drinks  he  walked  about  the  country,  taking 
care  not  to  go  near  either  of  the  places  where  liquor  is 
sold,  lest  his  appetite  should  prove  too  strong  for  him. 
On  the  fifth  day  it  was  arranged  that  I was  to  reduce 
him  to  one  drink,  and  then  lock  him  up,  as  the  reduction 
would  be  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  D.  T. 

“I  put  him  in  charge  of  a trusty  nurse,  locked  him 
up,  and,  sure  enough,  the  attack  came  on  as  he  said  it 
would.  It  wasn’t  a very  severe  one,  but  he  saw  snakes 
enough  to  stock  a menagerie,  and  have  a few  dozen  left 
over  for  the  side  shows. 
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“ On  the  sixth  day  he  was  cut  down  to  half  a drink, 
and  then  had  more  of  the  snake  business,  and  worse. 
This  lasted  till  the  seventh  day,  and  then  passed  off, 
though  the  final  paroxysm  was  so  severe  that  the  nurse 
became  alarmed  and  sent  for  me.  Now  you  know  what 
called  me  away  from  you  when  we  were  discussing  John 
Graham’s  case.  With  the  end  of  the  paroxysm  the  man 
got  up  as  sane  as  ever,  but  quite  weak,  declared  himself 
cured,  asked  for  my  bill,  and  took  out  the  money  to  pay 
it.  The  case  was  so  curious  that  I declined  all  compen- 
sation, except  to  recoup  myself  what  I had  to  pay  out  to 
the  nurse.  The  patient  went  back  to  Mr.  French,  with 
the  brief  explanation  that  he  had  stayed  with  me  a couple 
of  days  to  look  into  a very  interesting  experiment  that 
I was  making  and  required  his  assistance.  Certainly  he 
told  the  exact  truth  ! Then  he  resumed  his  lecturing, 
though  not  here.  I have  not  told  you  his  name,  and 
shall  not,  and  I know  you’ll  treat  the  whole  matter  as 
confidential,  to  avoid  the  scandal  it  would  create  if  it 
got  out.  The  enemies  of  temperance  would  make  a 
great  deal  out  of  it,  and  the  story  would  be  told  tenfold 
worse  than  it  is.” 

“ Certainly,  I will  do  as  you  wish,”  Mr.  Webster  re- 
plied, “ but  you  ought  to  write  it  out  and  give  it  to  the 
profession  and  the  world  after  the  death  of  the  patient, 
if  it  occurs  in  your  time.” 

Dr.  Hills  promised  to  do  so,  and  then  Mr.  Webster 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a doctor  should  give  brandy 
or  other  intoxicants  to  a man  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  or  about  to  have  an  attack. 

“ Evidently  you  don’t  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  said  the  doctor.  “ It  is  often  brought  on  by 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  a man’s  supply  of  liquor.  When 
a man  ‘ on  a drunk  ’ is  arrested  and  locked  up,  he  is 
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liable  to  have  an  attack  in  consequence  of  being  stopped 
suddenly,  whereas,  if  he  had  * tapered  off’  slowly,  he 
would  have  escaped  it.  This  is  why  you  hear  of  so 
many  cases  of  ‘ D.  T.’  in  jails  and  police-stations,  where 
men  have  been  shut  up  while  in  the  midst  of  a debauch. 
But  the  ‘ tapering  off’  should  always  be  done  under  the 
eye  of  a medical  man,  or  some  competent  friend  or 
nurse,  and  not  left  with  the  patient  himself.  Small  al- 
lowances of  liquor,  combined  with  proper  sedatives  and 
food,  may  save  a man  when  everything  else  would  fail. 
When  he  is  fully  recovered,  he  should  be  urged  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  intoxicants  and  lead  a sober  life. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a man  who  has  had  de- 
lirium tremens  can  never  reform.  Hundreds  of  reforma- 
tions have  been  brought  about  of  men  who  had  de- 
scended to  the  lowest  depths  of  drunkenness  before  any 
serious  effort  was  made  to  save  them.  While  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.” 

Dick’s  interest  in  Sarah  Gove  grew  as  the  days  and 
weeks  went  on,  and  it  was  observable  that  the  interest 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way.  In  fact,  it  de- 
veloped into  a case  of  love  on  both  sides,  but  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  youth  and  maiden  were  such  that  love- 
making  was  not  at  all  convenient  or  advisable.  Dick 
was  hardly  in  a condition  to  justify  engagement  and 
marriage,  while  Sarah  said  that  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  leave  her  father.  Viewed  from  a worldly  stand- 
point, he  was  hardly  the  kind  of  father-in-law  that  a re- 
spectable man  would  wish  to  have  in  his  house,  or  asso- 
ciate with  on  terms  of  domestic  intimacy. 

Things  were  simplified  a little  when  Bill  Gove  one 
day,  or  rather  one  night,  invaded  the  chicken-house  of 
a citizen  who  bore  him  no  good  will,  because  he  sus- 
pected the  drunkard  of  being  the  cause  of  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  fowls  on  several  occasions.  On  that  particular 
night  a commotion  among  the  poultry  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  their  owner,  and  he  went  out  to  investigate. 

He  found  Bill  just  emerging  from  the  chicken-house 
with  a pullet  in  each  hand  ; he  dropped  them  when  he 
saw  he  was  discovered,  and  explained  that  he  had  gone 
there  to  sleep,  and  the  two  chickens  bothered  him  so 
that  he  was  “jest  bringin’  ’em  out  o’  doors  where  they’d 
keep  quiet.”  While  he  was  giving  this  lame  explana- 
tion there  was  a curious  movement  in  his  hat,  and  pres- 
ently that  article  of  head-gear  came  off  without  being 
touched,  or  blown  by  the  wind,  and  a chicken  fluttered 
out  of  it  in  the  moonlight,  and  disappeared  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coop.  Bill  averred  that  “ that  ’ere  chicken 
must  a-climbed  up  my  trowsers’  leg,”  but  this  plausible 
theory  was  not  accepted.  He  got  away  that  night,  but 
was  arrested  next  day  on  a charge  of  petty  larceny. 
Nobody  would  give  bail  for  him,  and  so  he  spent  his 
time  in  jail  until  the  next  session  of  court,  when  he  was 
tried,  and  sent  back  to  the  same  institution  for  three 
months. 

Sarah  implored  all  those  who  had  befriended  her  to 
do  something  to  keep  her  father  out  of  jail,  but  they 
wisely  refrained  from  so  doing.  They  argued  that  he 
would  be  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  drinking  during  the 
period  of  his  incarceration,  and  some  of  them  wished  it 
had  been  three  or  four  times  as  long.  Of  course  Sarah 
could  not  be  allowed  to  live  alone  in  the  little  cottage, 
and  accepted  the  inducements  of  her  friends  to  go  as 
“help”  in  a family.  New  England  service  of  this  kind 
was  literally  “help,”  as  the  person  so  engaged  became 
one  of  the  family,  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  in  every 
way  was  on  the  fullest  terms  of  equality.  She  went  to 
live  with  the  Prescotts,  Mr.  Prescott  will  be  remem- 
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bered  as  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  her  house  when 
Bill  Gove  had  his  attack  of  “jim-jams,”  and  saw  so 
many  disagreeable  sights.  He  was  a kind-hearted 
though  unpolished  man,  and  his  wife  was  a good  soul, 
who  abhorred  drink,  and  had  the  heartiest  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  girl  who  was  now  to  share  her  board. 

In  her  abhorrence  of  drink  she  was  like  most  of  the 
women  of  New  England,  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  the 
country,  then  and  now.  If  the  women  could  have  their 
way  the  liquor  traffic  would  speedily  come  to  an  end  ; 
give  women  the  suffrage,  and  the  party  of  rum  and  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  ruin  would  be  unable  to 
wage  successful  battle  at  the  polls  as  it  does  at  present. 
Let  the  women  have  a voice  in  the  making  of  our  laws, 
and  the  first  laws  they  make  would  suppress  the  distil- 
lery, the  brewery,  the  saloon,  the  groggery,  and  all  their 
concomitants  of  evil.  Women  are  the  sufferers  by  men’s 
intemperance  far  more  than  are  the  men  themselves. 
Privation,  toil,  anxiety,  suffering,  starvation,  are  their 
lot,  while  drunken  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons 
are  spending  in  debauchery  the  money  that  should  fill 
hungry  mouths,  clothe  shivering  forms,  shelter  women 
and  children  against  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  Women’s 
hard-earned  wages  are  often  rudely  taken  from  her 
hands  and  spent  by  a drunken  husband  in  the  grog- 
shop, while  children  cry  for  bread,  and  the  pallid  mother 
begs  from  neighbors  or  on  the  streets  for  the  means  of 
sustaining  her  little  ones.  Every  hamlet  in  the  land 
can  point  to  an  illustration  of  this,  that  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance fall  heaviest  on  that  half  of  the  community 
which  is  the  least  addicted  to  it.  For  every  woman  that 
drinks  there  are  one  hundred,  yes,  two  or  three  times 
one  hundred,  drinking  men,  but  the  intemperance  of 
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every  man  carries  suffering,  want  and  sorrow  to  at  least 
one  woman,  and  in  most  cases  to  an  entire  family,  and 
also  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Dick  Graham  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of 
the  Prescotts  after  Sarah  went  there  to  live,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  what  caused  him  to  go  there.  The 
gossips  of  the  village  had  something  to  talk  about,  and 
very  soon  it  was  whispered  that  Dick  and  Sarah  were 
engaged.  It  was  a good  match,  as  matches  go,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  either  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly there  were  no  two  young  people  of  more  correct 
deportment  in  the  whole  region  around.  Two  or  three 
of  the  old  fellows  shook  their  heads,  and  feared  that  no 
good  would  come  of  such  a union,  as  both  were  known 
to  have  drunken  fathers,  and  perhaps  the  tendency 
might  skip  a generation  and  show  itself  in  the  grand- 
children of  John  Graham  and  Bill  Gove.  Dr.  Hills  was 
appealed  to  on  this  point,  but  he  was  judiciously  non- 
committal, and  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  ques- 
tioners. 

Shakspeare  tells  us  in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” 
that  “the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.” 
We  shall  see  how  well  the  great  delineator  of  human 
nature  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


DICK  FINDS  A NEW  FRIEND. 

K had  been  two  years  with  Mr.  Webster, 
and  was  well  along  in  his  third  year,  when  an 


prospects  in  life.  His  employer  had  recognized  his 
ability  and  fidelity,  and  with  each  New  Year  advanced 
his  wages  so  that  they  now  stood  at  a respectable  figure. 
But  in  spite  of  his  success  the  young  man  longed  for 
something  better,  and  like  many  a New  Englander 
before  him,  and  since  his  day,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  could  leave  his  native  town  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
Others  had  done  so  before  him,  and  why  should  he  not 
follow  their  example? 

Among  those  who  had  gone  from  Liberty  and  made  a 
home  in  New  York  was  Mr.  Charles  Varney,  whose 
father  was  still  living  at  a very  advanced  age,  and  was 
visited  every  year  or  two  by  his  dutiful  son.  Whenever 
Mr.  Varney  came  to  Liberty  he  was  “the  observed  of 
all  observers,”  for  was  he  not  established  as  a successful 
merchant  in  New  York,  and  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  that  very  rich  city?  Dick  shared  with 
his  fellow-townsmen  the  admiration  that  was  bestowed 
on  Varney,  and  several  times  his  mind  was  half  made 
up  to  speak  to  the  great  man  about  the  chances  of  do- 


event  occurred  that  materially  changed  his 
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ing  something  for  himself  in  the  city  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  test  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  dared  not  speak. 
Whenever  Mr.  Varney  dropped  into  the  store  during  his 
annual  visits,  Dick  contemplated  him  as  the  Hindoo  con- 
templates his  favorite  idol — reverently  and  in  silence. 

One  day,  while  the  city  visitor  was  in  the  store,  Mr. 
Webster  sent  the  clerk  upon  an  errand.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  hearing  Mr.  Varney  said  : 

“ That’s  an  agreeable  and  bright  young  man  you 
have  behind  the  counter.  Who  is  he  ? ” 

“ He’s  Richard  Graham,  but  we  always  call  him  Dick. 
He’s  the  son  of  John  Graham,  whom  you  probably  re- 
member.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I remember  him,”  said  Varney.  “A  very 
honest  and  industrious  man  until  he  took  to  drink. 
Does  the  son  follow  the  father  in  that  respect  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  was  the  reply.  “He’s  a total  ab- 
stainer, and  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand,  almost, 
than  take  a drink.” 

“ He  sees  the  evil  of  drink  at  home,  and  will  probably 
shun  it,”  said  Mr.  Varney.  “Some  of  the  most  earnest 
temperance  advocates  in  the  world  are  sons  of  drinking 
men,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  and  feel  the  curse 
of  rum  before  they  get  entangled  in  its  toils.  It’s  an 
object  lesson  whose  force  cannot  be  ignored.” 

“That’s  so,”  Mr.  Webster  remarked.  “A  temperance 
lecturer  who  was  here  a while  ago,  brought  a very  hard 
drinker  with  him,  a man  who  had  just  reformed,  and 
presented  him  to  the  audience  as  an  1 awful  example.’ 
The  opponents  of  temperance  have  ridiculed  the  ‘ awful 
example  ’ a great  deal,  but  I think  he  did  much  good  by 
showing  men,  especially  the  younger  ones,  what  they 
were  liable  to  become  if  they  continued  to  drink. 
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“ Of  course  the  rummies  will  ridicule  that  or  anything 
else  that  tells  against  them.  Have  they  not  heaped  all 
manner  of  indignity  upon  the  ‘ cold  water  fanatics,’  as 
they  call  us?  Their  publications  abound  with  carica- 
tures in  which  we  are  represented  taking  our  sustenance 
from  the  pump,  and  we  are  always  designated  as  thin 
and  scrawny,  to  intimate  that  our  way  of  life  is  not  con- 
ducive to  health.  They  know  that  they  are  untruthful, 
but  what  do  they  care  for  truth  as  long  as  they  can 
make  a point  against  us  ? ” 

Then  the  conversation  turned  to  the  Graham  family 
again,  and  Mr.  Varney  learned  a good  deal  that  is  already 
known  to  our  readers.  When  Mr.  Webster  paused,  the 
other  man  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  Dick  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  city. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Varney,  “ I’ve  taken  a fancy  to  the 
young  man,  partly  from  his  manner  and  what  you  say 
of  him,  and  partly  because  he  is  an  abstainer  from  in- 
toxicants of  all  kinds.  I may  be  something  of  a crank 
on  the  subject ; I know  I’m  so  regarded  by  many  of  my 
friends,  but  for  all  that,  my  opinions  are  fixed  and  there’s 
no  changing  them.  I will  not  have  in  my  employ  a man 
who  drinks,  and  will  not  deal  with  a drinking  man  ex- 
cept on  a cash  basis.” 

“You  surprise  me!”  said  Mr.  Webster.  “I  am  as 
sound  as  any  one  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  but 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  credit  to  a perfectly 
solvent  man  just  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing a glass  or  two  on  occasions.” 

“You  don’t  catch  my  meaning  exactly,”  replied  the 
other.  “ What  I mean  is  not  that  the  drinking  man  is 
intentionally  more  dishonest  than  the  non-drinker,  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  intemperance  makes  him  so. 
Take  all  the  bad  debts  on  your  books,  are  not  the  ma- 
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jority  of  the  amounts  owed  to  you  by  men  who  drink  ? ” 
“ Yes,  that’s  true,”  said  the  country  merchant.  “ Most 
of  them  were  in  good  circumstances  when  their  accounts 
began,  but  they  have  since  lost  their  property.” 

“And  lost  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  drink, 
have  they  not  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I was  trying  to  get  at.  These  men 
were  honest  before  they  became  intemperate,  and  in- 
tended to  pay  you  every  cent  they  owed.  When  they 
began  to  drink  they  underwent  a moral  change  and  un- 
intentionally became  dishonest.  To  their  liquor-addled 
minds  the  means  for  a carouse  are  of  more  consequence 
to  them  than  the  payment  of  just  debts,  the  support  of 
their  families,  or  any  other  obligation  that  you  can  name. 

“To  my  mind,”  he  continued,  “the  moral  wreck  of  a 
man  that  is  made  by  rum  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  physical  one.  In  the  physical  effect  it  is  simply 
the  matter  of  his  going  to  his  death  before  his  time,  of 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens  and  other  diseases  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  name  of  a wretch  who  could  not  control  his  passion 
for  drink.  We  must  all  die  sometime,  and  from  the 
purely  physical  reasoning  the  death  of  one  man,  or  a 
thousand,  or  a million,  from  drink  is  no  worse  than  by 
cholera,  consumption,  or  any  other  disease.  But  the 
moral  effect  is  far  more  reaching  in  its  consequences 
than  the  physical  one  ; the  physical  result  of  drinking 
affects  only  the  man  himself,  while  the  moral  extends  to 
family,  friends,  business  associates,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity at  large.” 

“ I had  never  regarded  it  in  that  light,”  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, “ but  I see  the  force  of  your  reasoning.” 

“ See  how  the  drunken  man’s  moral  actions  corre- 
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spends  with  his  physical  ones,”  Mr.  Varney  went  on. 
“ The  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  staggers  against 
you,  perhaps  pushes  you  over,  or  forces  you  to  sustain 
him  to  keep  him  from  falling  to  the  ground.  If  you 
have  placed  your  hat  on  a chair  he  will  sit  down  on  it, 
never  looking  to  see  if  anything  is  there,  and  if  told  of 
the  harm  he  has  done,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sult. Do  you  ever  remonstrate  with  a drinking  man 
about  his  habits  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
drink?” 

“ Never,”  was  the  reply.  “ It  would  be  of  no  use.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Mr.  Varney,  “and  every  one 
who  has  had  the  least  experience  with  drinking  men 
knows  that  the  only  time  for  argument  with  them  is 
when  they  are  perfectly  sober.  Alcohol  destroys  the 
moral  perceptions  for  the  time  being,  and  as  long  as  it 
is  in  the  system,  just  so  long  is  a man’s  moral  nature 
blunted.  ‘When  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out,’  says  the  old 
proverb.  Change  ‘ wit  ’ for  moral  perception,  integrity, 
honesty,  and  the  like,  and  you  state  a truism  that  needs 
no  argument  to  make  it  plain.  As  the  drunken  man 
staggers  against  you,  or  pushes  you  over  physically,  so 
he  does  morally.  He  lies  to  you  deliberately,  wilfully, 
which  he  would  not  do  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  Can  you  ever  get  a drunkard  to  say  frankly 
that  he  drinks  to  excess  ? ” 

“You  can,  sometimes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  it  is  so 
rarely  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.” 

“ I’ve  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  that  line,”  said 
Mr.  Varney,  “and  the  result  has  shaken  my  faith  in  any 
man  who  takes  a drink,  no  matter  how  rarely.  I always 
ask  a man  whom  I think  of  engaging  if  he  drinks  at  all. 
Once  in  a while  one  comes  who  says  that  he  occasionally 
takes  a glass  of  liquor  when  he  is  cold  or  wet,  but  the 
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occasion  is  so  seldom  that  it  may  be  called  nothing  at 
all ; perhaps  he  admits  that  he  takes  a glass  of  beer  but 
nothing  stronger,  and  as  for  strong  drink  it  utterly 
nauseates  him.  And  if  I engage  him  on  the  strength 
of  his  assertion,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  he  proves  a 
drunkard  and  lost  his  previous  place  through  intem- 
perance. 

“ Recently  I engaged  a watchman,  and  to  my  question 
about  drink,  he  emphatically  answered,  ‘ No,  sir,  I never 
drink  anything  but  tea  and  coffee,  and  not  often  so 
much  as  that.’  Within  a week  he  was  furiously  drunk, 
and  came  near  setting  my  place  on  fire  before  we  could 
get  him  out.  I have  had  similar  experiences  with  clerks 
and  with  captains,  mates,  and  others  who  go  in  my  ships. 
It  is  the  same  with  house  servants,  and  every  one  else 
till  I have  grown  absolutely  fixed  in  the  idea  that  alco- 
hol is  the  life  elixir  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  About  any 
other  vice  a man  when  questioned  closely  by  one  who 
has  the  right  to  question  him,  will  prevaricate,  dodge, 
or  possibly  own  up  with  an  apology,  or  explanation,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  drink  question  he  lies  unblush- 
ingly  and  without  the  faintest  reserve. 

“To  lie  about  one  thing  opens  the  way  to  do  so  about 
something  else.  Lying,  cheating,  and  stealing  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  I’ve  suffered  a good  deal  in 
pocket  and  bank  account,  take  it  altogether,  by  dealings 
with  men  who  drink,  and  for  the  last  few  years  have 
made  an  iron-clad  rule  not  to  have  such  a man  in  my 
employ,  and  not  to  deal  with  a drinking  man,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  financial  standing,  except  on  a cash 
basis.  As  for  going  into  partnership  in  anything  with 
a man  who  drinks,  or  gambles,  or  speculates  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  I would  as  readily  go  into  partnership 
with  a raving  maniac.  A great  many  merchants  in 
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New  York  and  other  cities,  hold  exactly  the  same  views, 
though  they  are  not  all  as  bold  as  I am  in  saying  so. 

“ Now,  I would  like  to  take  Dick,  as  you  call  him, 
into  my  employ,  as  I think  I see  the  qualities  in  him 
that  will  make  him  successful.  He  is  intelligent,  hon- 
est, and  faithful,  according  to  your  account  of  him,  and 
he  doesn’t  drink.  The  other  qualities  are  necessary  to 
success,  and  the  non-drinking  one  is  just  as  essential  as 
any  of  the  others.  He  has  them  all,  and  is  the  right 
stuff  that  I want.  Now,  I repeat,  are  you  willing  that  I 
should  speak  to  him  about  it  ? ” 

“ Selfishly,  I am  not,”  Mr.  Webster  answered,  “ but  it 
would  be  mean  to  stand  in  the  boy’s  way  and  keep  him 
from  the  opportunities  he  could  never  have  here.  Yes, 
you  may  speak  to  him,  and  I know  he  would  very  much 
like  to  go  to  the  city  and  try  for  a fortune  and  fame.” 
The  subject  was  broached  to  Dick,  who  came  in 
shortly  afterward,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
was  overjoyed  at  the  proposal.  The  great  city  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  life  thus  far,  and  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  and  live  in  it  ! He  was  so  agitated  that 
he  could  hardly  speak  and  thank  Mr.  Varney  for  his  offer, 
and  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  left 
until  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DICK  S LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


T was  arranged  that  Dick  should  complete 
year  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  then  go  to  New 
York  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  an  under-clerk 
^ in  the  house  of  Varney  & Co.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive $500  for  the  first  year,  and  $600  for  the  second  ; 
after  that  his  salary  was  to  be  advanced  according  to 
his  merits,  and  his  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

For  several  nights  Dick  was  unable  to  sleep,  or,  at  all 
events,  did  not  sleep  soundly,  his  thoughts  being  so 
much  occupied  with  the  future.  New  York  was  far 
away  in  those  days,  and  the  young  man  who  had  been 
there  was  looked  upon  as  a modified  Marco  Polo  or 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  a city  of  wonders  and 
dangers,  of  fortunes  and  poverty,  of  magnificence  and 
wretchedness,  and  the  perils  that  were  supposed  to  en- 
viron the  stranger  within  its  gates  were  many  and  great. 
Strange  stories  were  told  of  men  who  had  gone  to  the 
metropolis  and  never  been  heard  of  more,  and  wonders 
were  narrated  of  men  who  had  made  fortunes  there,  and 
lived  in  a manner  which  would  shame  a king  of  any 
reasonable  pretensions.  In  the  minds  of  the  rustics, 
New  York  abounded  in  palaces,  and  in  one  of  these 
Dick’s  employer  lived.  None  of  them  had  ever  been 
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there  to  see  it,  and  therefore  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
extravagant  stories  which  were  told  about  Mr.  Varney’s 
house. 

When  it  became  noised  about  that  Dick  Graham  was 
going  to  New  York  with  Mr.  Varney,  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  he  had  more  callers  in  a week  than  had 
been  inside  the  store  within  a month.  Mr.  Webster 
noted  the  increase  of  business,  as  nearly  everybody  who 
came  in  did  so  with  the  excuse  of  buying  something,  the 
real  object  being  to  gaze  upon  and  talk  with  the  young 
man  who  was  actually  going  to  New  York  to  live.  The 
merchant  embraced  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  articles 
that  had  been  for  some  time  unsaleable,  and  thus  the 
prospective  loss  of  his  clerk  inured  to  his  temporary 
benefit. 

Dick  procured  some  books  that  described  New  York, 
some  of  them  being  drawn  largely  from  the  imagination 
of  the  writers,  and  evidently  designed  to  impress  upon 
the  readers  the  terrors  of  a metropolitan  existence,  and 
the  numerous  pit-falls  that  stand  open  for  the  feet  of 
the  wayfarer.  The  youth  had  too  much  intelligence  to 
be  deceived  by  these  sensational  works,  but  he  justly 
concluded  that  the  city  offered  many  temptations  that 
were  unknown  in  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  more  opportunities  for  advancement.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  principal  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
resist  temptation  to  do  wrong  in  whatever  form,  and  the 
rest  would  take  care  of  itself.  And  one  thing  he  re- 
garded as  wrong  was  to  drink  anything  stronger  than 
tea  and  coffee,  unless  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk 
might  be  considered  an  increase  of  strength. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  departure,  there  was  a 
tearful  farewell  on  the  part  of  his  family,  as  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  with  them  again  for  several  years,  and  they 
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fully  realized  that,  perhaps,  he  would  never  come  back. 
And  there  were  tears,  too,  and  many  of  them,  when 
he  said  good-by  to  Sarah  Gove  ; the  lovers  exchanged 
vows  of  fidelity  till  he  should  come  for  her  as  his  bride, 
or  send  for  her  to  go  to  him,  and  be  married  on  arrival. 
Ever  since  it  was  first  decided  that  Dick  was  to  go  away, 
Sarah  had  been  torn  by  conflicting  emotions.  She 
loved  him  devotedly,  and  wished  to  see  him  prosper, 
but  realized  that  she  would  be  very  lonely  without  him, 
and  miss  his  kind  and  sustaining  words  whenever  her 
father  went  astray  with  the  demon  of  drink.  Had  she 
known  how  inconstant  is  the  human  heart  and  the  dan- 
ger that,  in  time,  Dick  might  forget  her  and  turn  to 
some  one  else,  she  would  have  been  far  less  reconciled 
to  his  going  away  than  she  was. 

It  was  some  twenty  miles  or  more  from  Liberty  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  the  journey  was  made  by 
stage-coach.  Quite  a crowd  assembled  at  Mr.  Webster’s 
store  on  the  morning  of  Dick’s  departure,  and  he  re- 
ceived as  enthusiastic  a “ send-off  ” as  the  departing 
traveller  could  wish,  though  it  was  not  emphasized  with 
champagne  or  any  other  beverage  that  could  either 
cheer  or  inebriate.  There  were  last  embraces  and  hand- 
shakes, more  tears,  hurrahs  from  the  boys  and  men  as 
the  wheels  of  the  stage  began  to  revolve,  and  in  a little 
while  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Liberty  were  hidden  by  the 
hills  that  the  youth  left  behind  him. 

“Wonder  when  I’ll  see  the  old  town  again?”  said 
Dick  to  himself,  as  the  stage  rolled  along.  “ Wonder 
how  I’m  to  get  along  in  New  York  ? Shall  I be  rich 
and  successful  like  Mr.  Varney,  or  shall  I come  back  to 
the  poorhouse  like  Sam  Benson?  Mr.  Varney  drinks 
nothing,  and  Sam  Benson  is  a drunkard.  When  Sam 
went  to  New  York  he  was  about  my  age,  and  had  just 
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as  good  prospects,  but  drink  got  the  better  of  him  and 
made  him  what  he  is.  I’ll  shun  alcohol  in  ail  its  forms, 
just  as  I’ve  been  shunning  it  ever  since  I knew  anything 
about  the  degradation  and  misery  it  causes.  Oh,  my 
poor  father ! how  I hope  he  will  be  able  to  abstain  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  ! ” 

In  musing  over  the  past,  present,  and  future,  Dick 
passed  the  time  required  for  the  stage-coach  journey, 
and  reached  the  station  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
In  a little  while  the  whistle,  and  then  the  puffing  of  the 
locomotive  were  heard  around  the  bend  of  the  railway, 
the  train  drew  up  at  the  station,  and  Dick  Graham  was 
soon  rolling  away  toward  the  great  city,  the  Mecca  of 
his  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune. 

His  first  impressions  of  New  York  may  be  obtained 
from  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  a few  days 
after  his  arrival.  It  was  carefully  preserved  by  his 
family,  and  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  story.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

“ My  Dear  Mother  : 

“ You  don’t  know  how  much  I miss  you  all,  and  how  I long  for  a 
sight  of  the  dear  faces  at  home.  When  I got  here  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  we  were  separated 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles.  But  I’m  getting  reconciled  to  the 
change,  and  realize  that  it  was  a bit  of  homesickness,  that  will  wear 
off  when  I am  settled  down  into  my  new  work.  Mr.  Varney  has 
been  very  kind,  and  says  he  was  just  as  homesick  when  he  first  came 
here,  and  had  no  friend  to  look  to  for  comfort.  I went  straight  to 
the  house  he  wrote  to  me  about,  and  was  put  in  a little  room,  where 
it  seemed  as  though  I could  stand  in  the  middle  and  touch  the  walls 
all  around.  But  it’s  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  bed  has  springs 
under  the  mattress,  which  is  a good  deal  better  than  the  slats  we  have 
in  our  beds  at  Liberty,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  The  place  is  a 
boarding-house,  and  there  are  eleven  boarders  besides  myself,  all  of 
them  clerks,  or  something  of  the  sort,  who  can’t  afford  to  live  at  a 
hotel,  or  any  other  fine  house  where  it  costs  a great  deal  of  money. 
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“ I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  a city  New  York  is.  One  thing 
astonishes  me,  and  that  is  the  great  number  of  drinking-places  ; I 
thought  we  had  enough  of  them  in  Liberty,  but  we  don’t  begin  with 
New  York.  You  know  we  have  three  churches  there  and  two  bar- 
rooms ; here  they  have,  so  a gentleman  tells  me,  four  hundred 
churches  and  eight  thousand  bar-rooms  ! Just  think  of  it,  twenty 
drinking-places  for  every  house  of  worship  ! All  the  bar-rooms  make 
money,  and  are  often  crowded,  while  most  of  the  churches  have  a great 
many  empty  seats  every  Sunday.  One  of  my  fellow-boarders  took 
me  around  and  showed  me  into  the  big  hotels  ; he  wanted  me  to  go 
into  the  bar-rooms  to  see  how  gorgeous  they  were,  but  I didn’t  step 
inside  of  one  of  them,  though  I did  peep  in  at  the  doors,  and  saw 
they  were  paved  with  marble,  had  great  mirrors,  and  magnificent 
paintings  that  must  have  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money.  I’ve 
read  in  books  about  palaces,  but  never  imagined  that  a palace  was  as 
fine  as  the  bar-rooms  in  the  great  hotels  here. 

“ When  I was  on  the  train,  just  before  getting  to  the  city,  a man 
sat  in  the  seat  with  me,  who  asked  where  I was  going,  and  I told  him. 
He  was  a very  pleasant  gentleman,  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
me,  and  when  I mentioned  Mr.  Varney,  he  said  he  knew  him  very 
well,  and  lived  in  the  next  house  to  him,  and  they  were  going  to  be 
partners  after  the  first  of  next  January.  While  we  were  talking,  an- 
other man  came  along  and  said  he  wanted  to  pay  Mr.  Johnson  some 
money  ; Mr.  Johnson  was  the  gentleman’s  name,  so  he  said.  He 
owed  him  fifty  dollars,  and  had  a check  for  a hundred,  which  Mr. 
Johnson  couldn’t  change,  and  so  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  fifty  dollars 
and  keep  the  check  till  he  could  see  me  next  day  at  Mr.  Varney’s 
store.  I told  him  I couldn’t,  for,  in  the  first  place,  I hadn’t  the  money, 
and  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Varney  had  told  me  to  look  out  for 
agreeable  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  borrow  money,  and  pretended 
to  know  any  friends  of  mine.  He  got  up  right  off,  and  went  away 
with  the  other  man,  and  I heard  them  say  something  about  ‘ working 
some  other  hayseed  ’ before  the  train  got  in.  Mr.  Varney  says  the 
men  were  swindlers,  and  would  have  cheated  me  if  they  could.  I 
saw  the  very  same  men  in  one  of  the  bar-rooms  we  peeped  into,  and 
they  were  taking  drinks  with  two  or  three  others,  so  I guess  they  live 
here. 

“ The  miles  and  miles  of  streets  in  New  York  would  astonish  you, 
and  I realize  the  force  of  the  remark  made  by  the  countryman  who 
‘ couldn’t  see  New  York  for  the  houses.’  The  first  time  I walked  on 
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Broadway,  I thought  of  the  stranger  who  stepped  off  on  a side  street 
to  let  the  folks  get  by;  he  thought  it  was  Sunday  and  meeting  had  just 
let  out.  All  day  long  there  are  crowds  of  people  moving  up  and 
down  on  the  sidewalks,  and  the  middle  of  the  street  is  full  of  vehicles 
that  sometimes  get  jammed  together,  so  that  they  can’t  move  at  all. 
I saw  a man  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  carriages  yesterday,  and  in 
two  minutes  there  was  a crowd  of  at  least  a hundred  people  looking 
at  him.  A policeman  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  a drug- 
store, and  they  had  to  shut  the  doors  or  the  place  would  have  been  so 
crowded  with  curious  folks  that  nobody  could  move  about. 

“ My  boarding-house  is  on  Beach  Street,  and  I walk  from  there  to 
Mr.  Varney’s  store,  which  is  more  than  half  a mile  away.  Mr.  Var- 
ney has  a lot  of  clerks  ; some  of  them  board  where  I do,  and  others 
in  various  places,  and  some  of  them  are  married  and  keep  house. 
Everything  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  other  clerks  tell  me  that  Mr.* 
Varney  is  very  strict  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  just. 
I am  working  with  an  older  clerk,  who  is  showing  me  my  duties.  I 
have  to  go  about  with  papers  from  one  desk  to  another.  After  a 
while  I shall  go  to  other  offices  and  stores  with  papers,  and  some- 
times down  to  the  ships  that  are  loading  or  unloading,  and  to  the 
custom-house,  where  the  ships  and  goods  are  entered,  and  must  pass 
through  certain  forms.  There  will  be  other  things  for  me  to  do, 
and  I am  expected  to  learn  one  duty  thoroughly  before  taking  up  an- 
other. 

“ I have  breakfast  and  dinner,  what  we  should  call  supper,  at  my 
boarding-house,  but  get  luncheon  at  a restaurant,  or  buy  it  of  a woman 
who  comes  around  peddling  sandwiches  a little  after  noon.  The  res- 
taurants are  noisy  places,  but  they  serve  you  very  quickly,  as  they 
know  the  clerks  haven’t  any  time  to  spare.  They  have  funny  names 
for  things,  and  I can’t  help  laughing  every  time  I hear  the  waiters 
giving  out  the  orders.  Say  you  want  codfish  cakes,  the  waiters  call 
out  ‘ Sleeve-Buttons  ! ’ or  tell  him  you  want  a plate  of  hash,  he  calls 
out  ‘ One  Mystery  ! ’ One  of  the  clerks  spoke  of  the  waiter  as  a 
‘ hash-slinger,’  and  when  I appeared  surprised,  he  said  that  was  the 
slang  name  for  them,  because  they  sling  hash  in  the  cheap  res- 
taurants. 

“One  of  the  boarders  where  I live  asked  me  if  I would  like  to  go 
and  ‘ see  the  elephant.’  I told  him  I had  seen  several  elephants  with 
travelling  menageries,  but  he  laughed  and  said  that  was  not  the  kind 
he  was  going  to  show  me.  The  other  boarders  laughed  too,  and  so  I 
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said  nothing,  as  I saw  there  was  something  I didn’t  understand. 
Afterward  one  of  them  explained  it,  and  when  I knew  what  he  was 
after,  I declined  to  go.  He  meant  to  show  me  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city  in  the  evening,  but  I don’t  care  to  go  there,  certainly  not  until  I 
know  the  ways  and  customs  better  than  I do  now.  The  part  where 
the  ships  lie  at  the  docks  is  bad  enough  in  the  daytime,  and  is  said  to 
be  dangerous  for  a well-dressed  person  late  at  night.  The  worse  the 
locality  the  greater  the  number  of  drinking-shops  in  it.  Along  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  residence  streets  that  run  out  each  side  of  it,  you  can 
go  a long  ways  without  seeing  a saloon,  but  when  you  get  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Five  Points  or  Water  Street,  you  find  bar-rooms 
on  every  block,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  of  them  close  together. 
There  are  many  places  at  the  intersection  of  streets  where  you  can  see 
a bat-room  on  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  all  doing  a good  business 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  others  close  by. 

“ I have  lots  of  funny  things  to  tell  you  about,  but  this  letter  is  too 
long  already,  and,  besides,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed.  So,  good- 
night, and  love  to  all.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  VARNEY  & CO. 

»ICK  attended  closely  to  his  duties  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Varney,  and  won  the  admiration  of  that 
gentleman,  as  well  as  that  of  the  older  em- 
ployes of  the  establishment.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  new-comer  ; they 
plainly  saw  that  he  would  bar  the  way  to  their  advance- 
ment, as  he  promised  to  win  the  favor  of  the  chief,  and 
be  promoted  above  their  heads.  They  realized  that  Mr. 
Varney  would  do  nothing  unjust,  but  human  nature  is 
so  constituted  that  we  do  not  always  want  things  ad- 
ministered impartially.  Everybody's  case  is  excep- 
tional, at  least  in  his  own  eyes  ; the  energetic  and  push- 
ing employes  of  Mr.  Varney  were  firm  believers  in  the 
principle  that  promotion  should  be  according  to  merit, 
while  the  duller  and  more  plodding  who  had  been  longer 
in  the  store,  were  equally  firm  in  the  belief  that  promo- 
tion should  be  governed  by  length  of  service. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  when,  as  the  story 
goes,  they  held  a meeting  and  resolved  as  follows  : 

“Whereas,  It  has  been  decreed  that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  the 
earth  : therefore, 

“ Resolved,  That  we  are  the  Saints.” 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  words  taken  from  that 
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gentleman’s  lips,  that  Mr.  Varney  would  not  have  a 
drinking  man  in  his  employ,  and  it  was  on  account  of 
his  temperance  principles  that  Dick  first  attracted  his 
employer’s  attention.  All  the  clerks  and  others  about 
the  establishment  were  supposed  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  master,  who  eschewed  ardent  spirits  in  every 
form  ; but  Dick  soon  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  adage 
that  “ all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.”  Several  of  the  clerks 
were  accustomed  to  take  drinks  “ on  the  sly,”  in  spite  of 
their  promise  to  the  contrarjq  but  they  were  very  par- 
ticular about  appearing  in  the  office  with  the  least  smell 
of  fire-water  about  themselves  or  their  garments.  A 
knowledge  of  their  ways  came  to  Dick  one  day  at  lunch- 
eon, when  a fellow  clerk  proposed  that  they  should  share 
a bottle  of  beer.  “The  old  man  needn’t  know  anything 
about  it,”  said  the  clerk,  “and  a glass  of  beer’ll  do  you 
good.” 

“ I told  Mr.  Varney  that  I should  drink  nothing  while 
in  his  employ,  and  mean  to  keep  my  promise.” 

“That’s  all  nonsense,”  said  the  other  ; “you’re  not  in 
his  employ  except  when  you’re  in  his  office,  under  his 
roof,  or  on  board  one  of  his  ships.  When  your  day’s 
work  is  done  or  when  you’re  out  at  lunch,  you’re  your 
own  master.  That’s  the  way  I look  at  it.” 

“ Does  Mr.  Varney  understand  it  so?”  queried  Dick. 
“Quite  likely  he  does,”  was  the  reply,  “or  at  any 
rate,  that’s  the  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter. So,  let’s  have  the  beer  ! ” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Dick,  “it  would  violate  my 
promise  to  him,  as  I understand  it,  and  besides  I don’t 
drink  anything  intoxicating,  no  matter  what  it  is.” 

“O,  you’re  a teetotaler,  then  !”  was  the  exclamation 
of  the  beer-lover.  “ You’re  one  of  those  fellows  who 
never  touches  anything  under  any  circumstances.” 
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“ If  that’s  a teetotaler,”  replied  the  young  man, 
“that’s  what  I am.  I have  good  reason  to  dread  the 
power  of  rum  and  all  its  kind,  and  I’m  going  to  let  it 
alone.” 

As  the  colored  preacher  remarked  when  speaking  to 
his  congregation  of  the  sin  of  stealing  chickens,  “ a cold- 
ness seems  to  have  come  over  the  assemblage,  as  if  the 
remarks  was  personal.”  The  subject  of  beer-drinking 
was  dropped  and  the  young  men  finished  their  meal 
without  that  beverage.  But  the  incident  was  whispered 
about  among  the  clerks  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
Dick’s  whilom  companion,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
latest  importation  from  the  rural  districts  became  known 
as  “Teetotaler  Dick.” 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
word  “ teetotal  ” is  of  modern  origin,  and  is  formed  by 
prefixing,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  “total.”  According  to  Notes  and  Queries  for  1858, 
its  adoption  was  as  follows  : When  the  question  of  re- 
viving the  old  temperance  pledge  of  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  was  under  discussion  at  a meeting 
in  Preston,  England,  a workingman  named  Richard 
Turner,  applied  to  the  proposal  a term  which  had  been 
long  in  local  use,  the  word  “teetotal.”  Turner  had  a 
habit  of  stuttering,  and  in  endeavoring  to  use  the  phrase 
“ total  abstinence,”  he  accidentally  made  the  first  word 
“ tee-total.”  The  meeting  caught  up  the  idea,  the  fit- 
ness of  the  term  was  seen  at  once,  and  in  a few  months 
it  had  spread  throughout  England  and  was  thence 
brought  to  the  United  States. 

Another  authority  says  that  the  word  had  its  origin 
at  Hector,  New  York,  five  years  before  the  famous  meet- 
ing at  Preston.  Rev.  Joel  Jewell  claims  to  have  origin- 
ated it ; he  was  secretary  of  a temperance  society,  some 
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of  whose  members  signed  the  old  pledge  in  which  wines 
were  permitted,  and  others  went  in  for  total  abstinence. 
In  keeping  the  record,  he  placed  the  letters  O.  P.  before 
the  names  of  those  who  took  the  old  pledge,  and  T. 
before  those  who  were  total  abstainers.  “ By  constantly 
explaining/' he  says,  “that  T.  was  for  Total,  we  were 
directly  called  T-totalers,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
word  five  years  before  it  was  coined  in  England.” 

Dick  was  a good  deal  troubled  in  mind  at  his  dis- 
covery that  so  many  of  Mr.  Varney’s  employes  were 
putting  such  a liberal  construction  upon  their  agreement 
concerning  their  personal  conduct  while  in  his  employ. 
“ I really  didn’t  understand  it  so,”  said  Dick,  to  one  of 
them,  “though  it  would  make  no  difference  to  me,  any 
way.  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Varney  some  time  and  see  what  he 
says.” 

“Don’t  do  that,”  said  the  other,  “you  never  can  tell 
what  would  enter  his  head  at  the  moment,  and  he  might 
give  a new  reading  to  it  that  would  cut  us  off  from  our 
beer.  Don’t  do  that  or  you’ll  kick  up  an  awful  row.” 

The  man  very  well  knew  that  Dick’s  version  of  the 
agreement  was  correct,  and  the  other  construction  was 
forced  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Had  the  matter 
been  referred  to  Mr.  Varney,  his  answer  would  have 
been  such  as  to  remove  all  loopholes  of  escape. 

“ O,  well,”  said  Dick,  “ If  you  don’t  want  me  to  I 
won’t,  but  where’s  the  harm  of  my  finding  out,  just  to 
satisfy  myself  ? Seems  to  me  that  if  I were  in  his  place 
I should  require  total  abstinence  all  the  time — out  of 
office  hours  as  well  as  in  them.” 

“ That’s  an  infringement  upon  personal  liberty  that 
no  man,  with  any  respect  for  himself,  would  endure,” 
was  the  reply.  “ As  long  as  we  are  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  what  we  take  for  nourishment,  so  far  as 
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business  is  concerned,  just  so  long  Mr.  Varney  has  no 
concern  as  to  what  we  eat  or  drink.  Suppose  he  or- 
dered us  not  to  eat  beef  or  chicken,  wouldn’t  that  be 
absurd  ? ” 

“So  far  as  chicken  and  my  boarding-house  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be,”  Dick  answered.  “ No  chicken  has 
appeared  at  the  table  since  I’ve  been  there,  and  the  other 
boarders  say  chicken  hasn’t  been  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  nearly  three  years  when  one  was  carried  by  in 
a box.  But,  jesting  aside,  your  comparison  is  hardly  a 
fair  one,  since  any  amount  of  alcohol  taken  into  the 
system,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  has  an  effect  that  is 
injurious.  Your  brain  may  be,  as  you  think,  clear  enough 
in  the  morning  when  you’ve  been  drinking  beer  or  other 
things  over  night,  but  it  would  be  clearer  if  you  had 
drank  nothing.” 

“ That  may  be,”  said  the  other,  “but  you  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  good  time  you’ve  had  with  a few  drinks  in 
comparison  with  dull  times  on  cold  water.  You  temper- 
ance people  argue  that  there  is  no  fun  in  drinking,  when 
everybody  who’s  ‘been  there’  knows  better.” 

“Quite  true,”  Dick  answered,  “but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  all  temperance  advocates,  as  I certainly  know. 
The  most  of  them  frankly  point  out  the  pleasures  to  be 
found  in  tippling,  and  then  show  the  evils  that  come 
from  it.  The  evils  overbalance  the  pleasures  twenty  to 
one  ; in  return  for  the  exhilaration  produced  by  alcohol, 
you  surrender  yourself  to  disease,  suffering,  delirium 
tremens,  perhaps,  loss  of  business,  self-respect,  and  the 
respect  of  others,  and  a dozen  other  things  that  I needn’t 
enumerate.” 

“ That’s  the  sheerest  nonsense  in  the  world,”  responded 
his  friend.  “Disease  and  delirium  tremens!  Do  you 
suppose  I’m  fool  enough  to  drink  to  excess  ? I may 
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have  a headache  once  in  a while,  but  that’s  the  worst  that 
will  ever  happen  to  me.  Don’t  talk  such  rubbish.” 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  man  was  thoroughly  sincere  in 
his  assertion  that  he  never  would  drink  to  excess.  But 
as  time  rolled  on  his  drinking  habits  increased,  he  lost 
his  situation  with  Mr.  Varney,  and  afterward  with  other 
merchants  who  gave  him  employment,  but  could  not  re- 
tain him  on  account  of  his  dissipation.  Down,  down  he 
went,  till  he  became  a beggar  on  the  street,  and  his  days 
were  finished  in  a charity  hospital,  whence  he  was  taken  to 
be  buried  in  Potter’s  Field,  the  cemetery  of  the  New  York 
authorities  for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  burial  elsewhere. 

Dick  told  him  that  many  a man  had  gone  to  ruin  by 
drinking  whose  beginnings  were  just  the  same,  a glass 
now  and  then  with  no  thought  of  ever  taking  too  much 
under  any  circumstances.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  that 
has  been  worn  threadbare,  and  made  no  impression  upon 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  heard  it.  It  was 
an  illustration  of  the  moral  degeneration  that  is  caused 
by  alcohol,  as  the  hearer  refused  to  believe  that  he  could 
by  any  possibility  go  the  road  where  so  many  had  gone 
before.  Dick  changed  the  subject  when  he  found  that 
what  he  was  saying  was  not  received  in  the  kindly  spirit 
in  which  it  was  intended,  but  silently  resolved  to  return 
to  it  whenever  a good  opportunity  was  offered. 

There  was  consternation  among  the  tipplers  in  Mr. 
Varney’s  employ  when  it  became  known  that  the  youth 
had  proposed  to  ask  that  gentleman  how  their  promise 
to  him  was  to  be  understood.  But  it  soon  passed  away 
when  it  was  realized  that  he  was  an  honorable  and 
manly  fellow,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  play  the  spy 
or  informer  upon  his  fellows,  however  much  he  might 
disapprove  of  their  conduct,  provided,  of  course,  they 
proved  faithful  to  his  business  interests. 
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However,  they  did  not  feel  altogether  safe,  as  he 
might  with  the  most  innocent  intentions  in  the  world, 
“ give  the  whole  thing  away,”  as  one  of  them  expressed 
it.  They  talked  the  matter  over  one  evening  with  a 
view  to  making  themselves  more  secure. 

“ IT1  tell  you  what,”  said  one,  “ we  must  get  the  young 
fellow  drunk  some  night,  and  then  he’ll  have  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  about  us  for  fear  of  giving  himself 
away.” 

“ But  he  won’t  touch  a drop,”  said  another.  “ How 
can  we  manage  to  fill  him  up?” 

“ Hold  on,”  urged  a third.  “Suppose  we  do  as  you 
suggest,  and  he  gets  awful  drunk.  He’ll  very  likely  go 
straight  to  the  old  man,  make  a full  confession  of  what 
he  has  done,  and  then  a little  talk  will  bring  the  whole 
thing  out.” 

“ That’s  so,”  remarked  the  first  conspirator,  “ I never 
took  that  view  of  it.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  all  con- 
cerned.” 

There  was  a pause,  while  each  man  was  busy  with  his 
thoughts.  Finally,  the  third  speaker  suggested  some- 
thing that  met  the  approval  of  his  comrades  in  iniquity. 

“ That’s  just  the  thing,”  said  the  first,  and  his  opinion 
was  echoed  until  the  vote  was  unanimous.  “ That’s  just 
the  thing,  and  we’ll  go  at  it  right  away.  We’ll  fix  this 
teetotaler  countryman  so  that  he  won’t  squeal  on  us, 
because  he  can’t.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A CONSPIRACY. 

ICK’S  letter  to  his  mother  concerning  New 
York  and  its  peculiarities  contains  much  food 
for  reflection. 

Eight  thousand  bar-rooms  and  400  churches  ! What 
a spectacle  for  a civilized  community  ! And  the  bar- 
rooms are  in  operation  every  day  and  a large  part  of 
the  night,  while  the  churches  are  open  for  a few  hours 
only,  but  once  a week,  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions. The  four  hundred  pulpits  are  supplied  by  four 
hundred  clergymen  and  priests,  while  the  bar-rooms 
require  the  services  of  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
men,  each  bar-room  needing  at  least  one  assistant  in 
addition  to  the  proprietor. 

The  great  city  is  in  the  control  of  the  liquor  interest, 
as  every  resident  fully  understands.  There  are  some 
districts  in  which  the  respectable  and  non-drinking  ele- 
ment prevails,  but  they  are  neither  large  nor  numerous, 
and  when  it  comes  to  general  elections  the  rum  power 
has  practically  full  sway.  Two  or  three  districts  can 
send  to  the  State  Assembly  representatives  who  are  in 
favor  of  temperance  legislation,  but  for  every  such  rep- 
resentative there  are  four  or  five  who  oppose  anything 
that  will  interfere  with  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.  In 
local  matters  the  Board  of  Aldermen  generally  has  a 
majority  of  liquor-dealers  among  its  members,  and  there 
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is  always  a sufficient  representation  of  the  mm  interest 
to  prevent  any  hostile  action  by  the  board. 

Let  us  make  a few  figures  on  our  own  account  to  see 
how  the  rum  interest  in  New  York  obtains  its  power. 

For  the  eight  thousand  bar-rooms  there  must  be  eight 
thousand  proprietors  or  managers  ; each  bar  must  have 
at  least  one  assistant,  and  many  of  them  have  two  or 
more  assistants.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not 
fewer  than  20,000  voters  concerned  in  the  retail  sale  of 
liquors,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  question  as  to  how 
their  votes  will  be  cast.  Next  we  may  count  that  each 
bar-room  has  not  less  than  five  other  voters  among  its 
patrons  and  friends,  or  the  friends  of  the  men  interested 
in  the  business,  and  this  will  give  us  an  aggregate  of 
100,000  voters,  or  120,000  in  all.  To  this  number  add 
the  men  employed  in  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  dis- 
tillers and  brewers  themselves,  together  with  their  sur- 
roundings of  friends,  for  these  men  are  proverbially 
good  fellows,  and  spend  liberally  the  money  derived 
from  their  trade.  Twenty  thousand  is  said  to  be  a low 
estimate  of  this  class  of  men,  and  another  10,000  can  be 
obtained  among  those  who  indirectly  depend  upon  the 
brewing  and  distilling  business  ; dealers  in  malt  and 
other  materials,  machinery,  buildings,  and  the  like. 
Then  another  10,000  can  be  found  among  those  who 
consider  the  liquor  industry  as  legitimate  as  any  other, 
and  though  not  themselves  hard  drinkers,  are  unwilling 
to  see  any  interference  with  the  work  of  making  drunk- 
ards. They  are  firm  believers  in  the  theories  of  our  old 
friend  Major  Fisher  concerning  personal  liberty,  and  the 
right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  without  regard 
to  the  results. 

The  above  gives  us  a total  of  160,000  votes  in  favor  of 
the  rum  interest ; but  we  have  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
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tion  the  large  mass  of  men  who  find  the  bar-room  a con- 
venient place  to  visit  whenever  they  feel  like  taking  a 
drink — and  many  of  them  have  the  inclination  on  very 
frequent  occasions.  Their  number,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ; but  one 
thing  is  certain,  their  votes,  added  to  those  of  the 
classes  above  enumerated,  are  sufficient  to  carry  the 
elections,  in  every  instance,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. This  majority  is  never  less  than  60,000,  and  in 
some  years  has  been  much  higher.  No  law  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  liquor  traffic  has  ever  been  sanctioned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  considered 
as  an  aggregate  ; all  the  restrictive  legislation  has  come 
through  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  liquor  interest  believes  that 
the  city  should  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs 
without  interference  from  the  country  districts  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Let  us  make  some  other  figures.  To  pay  its  expenses, 
rent,  support  of  proprietor  and  his  family,  the  wages  of 
assistants,  etc.,  each  bar-room  must  take  in,  on  the  aver- 
age, not  less  that  $30  daily,  at  the  lowest  estimate.  For 
8,000  bar-rooms  this  amounts  to  a daily  receipt  of  $240,- 
000,  and  doubtless  this  is  a very  low  figure,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  receipts  of  many  places  aggregate 
several  hundred  dollars  during  each  twenty-four  hours. 
A quarter  of  a million  dollars  daily!  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  one  city  alone  ! 
Not  only  is  this  money  wasted,  but  it  is  a great  deal 
worse  than  wasted,  as  it  causes  diseases,  shortens  the 
lives  of  the  drinkers,  brings  want  and  sorrow  to  many 
households,  fills  the  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  and  lunatic 
asylums,  and  increases  the  taxes  which  all  citizens  must 
bear  in  proportion  to  their  taxable  property.  Abolish 
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the  rum  traffic,  pulverize  the  rum  power,  in  this  one 
city,  and  what  an  addition  would  be  made  to  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  happiness  of  thousands  of 
homes  ! 

The  plot  that  was  laid  to  secure  the  ruin  of  Dick 
Graham,  by  those  who  did  not  like  the  example  of  his 
teetotalism,  was  as  follows  : 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  boarding-house  where  he 
lived  there  were  several  clerks  who  were  not  employed 
by  Mr.  Varney.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  induced  to 
get  Dick  intoxicated,  and  in  such  a way  that  the  Varney 
clerks,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  would  be  entirely 
innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the  matter.  He  was  to  be 
invited  to  join  them  in  a little  harmless  amusement,  and 
as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  a place  where  liquor 
was  sold,  the  affair  was  to  come  off  in  the  boarding- 
house. 

The  fellows  readily  entered  into  the  plot,  as  they  con- 
sidered it  a capital  lark,  and  one  which  would  give 
them  a whole  evening’s  fun  at  little  cost.  A bottle  of 
whiskey  was  bought  and  a few  bottles  of  beer,  together 
with  some  cigars  of  the  “ tufa  ” variety  (tufa  a cent). 
Some  of  the  smokers,  wishing  to  give  a Spanish  sound- 
ing name  to  their  cigars,  dubbed  them  “ stinkadoras,” 
and  the  odor  they  emitted  fully  justified  the  title.  Not 
only  would  it  afford  them  sport  to  get  the  young  “ hay- 
seed” intoxicated,  but  it  would  be  a triumph  to  succeed 
in  dragging  him  down  to  their  own  level.  Vice  always 
looks  with  envy  upon  virtue  ; its  devotees  seek  to  bring 
all  to  the  same  plane,  not  by  improving  their  own  con- 
duct, but  by  the  debauchery  of  those  whom  they  know 
to  be  their  betters. 

The  preparations  for  the  festivity  also  included  a pot 
of  tea  for  Dick’s  especial  use,  and  the  manager  of  the 
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affair  laid  great  stress  upon  it,  so  that  the  youth  would 
feel  that  his  prejudices  were  to  be  respected. 

“ We  shan’t  ask  you  to  touch  a drop  of  anything  else,” 
said  he  to  Dick  ; “we  know  how  you  feel  on  the  subject, 
and  though  we  don’t  entirely  agree  with  you,  we  be- 
lieve in  every  man  being  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes.” 

The  evening’s  entertainment  consisted  of  recitations, 
songs,  and  story-telling  ; it  was  held  in  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  of  the  boarding-house,  and  some  ten  or  twelve 
young  men  were  present.  All  the  Varney  clerks  who 
boarded  at  the  house  were  absent,  as  it  was  part  of  the 
plot  that  they  should  appear  to  have  no  hand  in  the 
matter.  Their  places  were  filled  by  guests  from  out- 
side, friends  of  the  participants  in  the  affair. 

The  whiskey  was  cautiously  circulated,  and  so  was 
the  beer,  as  the  party  was  to  be  on  its  good  behavior,  in 
order  that  the  victim  should  suspect  nothing.  The  air 
was  redolent  with  tobacco-smoke,  but  as  soon  as  Dick 
showed  a dislike  for  it  the  “ stinkadoras  ” were  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  windows  opened  so  that  fresh  air 
might  c3me  in  to  expel  the  foul. 

Jack  Leavitt  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  ; though 
an  apparently  honest  clerk,  in  the  employ  of  a prominent 
business  house,  he  had  the  making  of  a first-class  scoun- 
drel, into  which  he  ultimately  developed.  He  had  studied 
medicine,  but,  failing  to  find  remuneration  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art,  he  had  taken  to  the  work  of  a sales- 
man, while  waiting,  as  so  many  Americans  do,  for  “ some- 
thing to  turn  up.”  His  knowledge  of  drugs  made  him 
especially  useful  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  him  was 
assigned  the  pleasing  duty  of  intoxicating  young  Gra- 
ham with  tea,  and  making  him  disgrace  himself. 

The  party  assembled  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  and  the 
fun  began.  Songs,  stories,  and  recitations  filled  the  time 
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for  an  hour  or  more,  and  Dick,  who  had  seen  very  little 
of  the  pleasurable  side  of  life  in  his  country  home,  be- 
gan to  think  he  was  among  the  most  charming  set  of 
fellows  he  had  ever  met.  He  sipped  lightly  at  the  tea 
set  before  him,  which  was  an  unusually  fine  brand,  con- 
tributed by  one  of  the  party,  who  was  employed  in  a 
prominent  house  engaged  in  the  importation  of  teas. 

What  American  party  ever  assembles  without  drop- 
ping in  some  part  of  the  day  or  evening  into  speech- 
making? This  party  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; the 
songs  and  other  fun  ran  into  the  drinking  of  toasts  and 
proposals  of  the  health  of  various  gentlemen  present. 

One  after  another  was  called  to  his  feet  by  the  re- 
marks of  Leavitt,  or  other  members  of  the  group,  and 
after  a time  it  came  to  Dick’s  turn. 

“ I propose  the  health  of  our  new  friend,”  said 
Leavitt ; “ our  friend  who  has  lately  come  among  us, 
and  whom  we  heartily  welcome.  He  is  destined  to  be 
an  ornament  to  our  circle,  and  some  day  we  shall  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  successful  merchants  of  this 
great  city.  Gentlemen,  the  health  of  Mr.  Graham.” 

Dick  thanked  his  entertainers  in  a few  well-chosen 
words,  and  did  not  observe  what  was  going  on  behind 
him.  Leavitt  poured  into  the  tea-pot  the  contents  of  a 
small  vial  which  he  took  from  his  vest  pocket,  and  then 
gently  agitated  the  pot  so  that  the  contents  were  well 
mingled.  All  this  was  done  without  attracting  the  victim’s 
attention,  as  the  manipulator  was  directly  behind  him,  and 
the  young  man  was  occupied  with  his  maiden  speech. 

Then  some  one  proposed  the  health  of  “ Our  pre- 
siding genius,  Mr.  Leavitt.”  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
“ friend,”  Dick  threw  away  the  contents  of  his  cup  and 
filled  it  afresh  with  tea,  which  he  drained  also  at  the 
friendly  suggestion,  in  honor  of  the  chief  entertainer. 
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In  a few  minutes  he  began  to  feel  drowsy.  He  had 
observed  a queer  taste  to  the  tea  as  he  swallowed  it,  but 
thought  it  must  be  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
“remarkably  fine  brand  ” which  had  been  provided  by 
the  clerk  from  the  tea  importer’s.  Drowsiness  was  fol- 
lowed by  downright,  uncontrollable  sleepiness,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  Dick  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
soporific  drug  which  Leavitt  had  introduced  into  the 
tea-pot. 

He  was  taken  to  his  room  by  his  kind  friends  and  put 
to  bed,  but  they  did  not  leave  him  until,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  ex-medical  student,  they  had  poured  three  or 
four  ounces  of  whiskey  down  his  throat. 

“It’ll  do  him  good,”  said  Leavitt,  “and  anyhow  he 
won’t  be  saying  now  that  he  never  drank  a drop  of 
liquor  in  his  life.  If  he  doesn’t  have  a high  old  head- 
ache in  the  morning  I’m  mistaken,  that’s  all.” 

Dick  did  have  a “high  old  headache”  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  only  a headache,  but  nausea  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a first-class  case  of  sea-sickness. 
His  fellow-boarders  sympathized  with  him,  and  said  it 
must  be  due  to  the  tobacco-smoke,  as  he  certainly  drank 
nothing  but  tea.  Some  of  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  affair,  threw  out  hints  to  the  effect  that  they  be- 
lieved he  had  been  drinking  something  stronger  than 
tea,  and  then  one  of  those  who  put  him  to  bed  came 
forward  with  the  story  that  Dick  had  asked  for  a drink 
of  whiskey  and  they  had  given  it  to  him,  solely  at  his 
request.  It  was  all  a sham  about  his  being  a tee- 
totaler. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

RESULT  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY. 


DON’T  remember  anything  of  the  kind,”  said 
Dick.  “I  am  sure  I didn’t  ask  for  liquor.  It 
must  have  been  the  tea,  and  nothing  else.” 

Of  course  you  don’t  remember  it,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  you  asked  for  it  all  the  same.  We  wouldn’t  give 
it  to  you  at  first,  but  you  kept  asking,  so  that  we  had  to.” 
This  was  a deliberate  falsehood,  but  was  stated  with 
so  much  emphasis  that  Dick  w*as  deceived,  and  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  he  had  really  done  as  was  alleged. 
But  he  refused  to  do  as  they  then  suggested,  try  another 
glass  of  whiskey,  on  the  principle  that  “ the  hair  of  the 
dog  was  good  for  the  bite.”  He  had  no  appetite  for 
breakfast,  but  managed  to  get  down  a mouthful  or  two 
of  solid  food  and  some  coffee  and  milk.  He  went  to  the 
office  with  a heavy  head  and  heavier  heart ; he  felt  that 
he  had  somehow  broken  his  promise  to  his  employer  and 
himself,  and  was  ashamed  to  look  Mr.  Varney  in  the 
face  when  he  met  him. 

The  clerks,  who  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  their  plot, 
passed  the  word  around  among  themselves,  and  there 
were  many  smiles  and  gibes  at  the  condition  in  which 
Dick  found  himself.  But  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
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all  professed  the  most  profound  ignorance,  lest  their 
part  in  the  affair  should  be  discovered. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Varney  was  at  the  office  more 
than  usual  that  day.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  Dick  to  his  room  and  asked 
if  he  was  ill,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  cause.  The  latter 
hesitated  a moment  and  then  told  the  whole  story  as  far 
as  he  knew  it.  His  employer -suspected  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  told  the  youth  that  he  had  better  be  cautious 
about  drinking  tea  from  that  time  onward  with  any  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Then  he  dismissed  him 
with  words  of  encouragement,  and  the  matter  was  ap- 
parently forgotten. 

Next  day  there  was  a new  boarder  at  Dick’s  house,  a 
genial  sort  of  man,  who  very  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  inmates. 

When  Dick  was  out  of  hearing  he  spoke  with  decided 
contempt  of  the  temperance  principles  of  the  youth, 
and  the  result  was  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  others,  and  learned  the  whole  story  of  the  plot  to 
compass  Dick’s  downfall.  He  suggested  a repetition 
of  the  “ tea-jamboree,”  as  he  called  it,  and  the  plans 
were  laid  for  another  celebration  in  which  the  teeto- 
taler was  to  be  made  drunk  again.  But  before  the 
affair  came  off,  the  plans  were  rudely  deranged  by  the 
dismissal  of  all  the  Varney  clerks  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  ; and  it  then  came  out  that 
the  agreeable  stranger  was  no  other  than  a detective 
whom  Mr.  Varney  had  employed  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  nefarious  business.  The  fellows 
thought  it  was  pretty  hard  treatment  for  “ a little 
joke,”  as  they  called  it ; but  Mr.  Varney  was  unable 
to  see  it  in  that  light.  One  of  them  had  an  uncle  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Varney,  and  the  uncle 
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came  to  see  the  “ temperance  crank  ” in  the  interest 
of  the  discharged  nephew. 

The  merchant  listened  patiently  as  the  visitor  argued 
that  no  serious  harm  had  been  done  ; in  fact,  he  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  harm  at  all  in  the  fun  of  the 
boys.  They  had  drugged  the  tea  so  as  to  pour  a little 
whiskey  down  the  throat  of  a man  who  wouldn’t  drink, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it.  Dick  had  fully  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  unintended  spree,  and  if 
it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  to  teach  him  caution  in 
future  dealings  with  his  fellow-clerks. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  Mr.  Varney  replied,  “and 
won’t  use  the  ordinary  form  of  polite  conversation  by 
saying  I’m  sorry  that  I can’t.  You  don’t  see  any  harm 
in  this  business,  while  I see  a great  deal.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a conspiracy  to  degrade  a young  man 
in  his  own  estimation  and  in  mine  ; to  weaken  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  faith  in  his  temperance  prin- 
ciples, and  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  begin  a career  of 
dissipation,  if  he  should  have  any  tendency  for  it.  The 
conspiracy  required  deception,  downright  falsehood,  and 
the  giving  of  drugs  which  involve  a certain  amount  of 
danger,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  I will 
not  have  in  my  employ  a man  who  resorts  to  such 
means  for  the  sake  of  ‘fun,’  or  whose  estimate  of  honor 
and  self-respect  is  so  low  that  he  will  deliberately  seek 
to  degrade  an  associate.  The  incident  is  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  debasing  power  of  alcohol  upon  all 
who  use  it  even  to  a mild  degree.  If  these  men  had 
been  teetotalers,  like  their  victim,  do  you  think  their 
ideas  of  fun  would  have  been  as  low  as  those  they  have 
displayed  ? ” 

The  visitor  was  obliged  to  admit  the  force  of  Mr. 
Varney’s  argument,  and  as  the  latter  was  inflexible  in 
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his  views  of  justice,  the  interview  was  speedily  termi- 
nated. Several  vacancies  were  made  in  that  merchant’s 
staff  of  employes,  and  in  due  time  they  were  filled. 

Dick  was  promoted  to  one  of  the  vacancies,  his  experi- 
ence by  this  time  having  made  him  competent  to  fill  it, 
and  thus  the  plot  that  was  to  injure  him  became  bene- 
ficial. In  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  the  rules  in  regard  to  drink  covered  all  hours, 
or  only  those  passed  in  the  office.  Mr.  Varney  expressed 
himself  in  a way  that  left  no  ground  for  equivocation, 
and  the  clerks  who  -were  still  inclined  to  be  tipplers 
were  obliged  to  be  very  secret  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  habits  of  drinking.  They  were  not  required  to 
make  any  new  and  specific  promise,  but  each  one  of 
them  knew  that  indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  might 
lead  at  any  moment  to  his  dismissal. 

And  yet  so  great  is  the  spell  which  King  Alcohol  ex- 
erts upon  his  followers,  that  the  majority  of  them  con- 
tinued to  obey  his  behests  and  to  drink  as  before.  An 
argument  often  advanced  against  temperance  laws  and 
restrictions  is,  that  they  make  hypocrites  of  men  who 
would  otherwise  be  open  and  above  board  in  their  con- 
duct. The  same  might  be  said  of  the  laws  against  high- 
way robbery,  burglary,  murder,  and  other  crimes  ; they 
certainly  make  hypocrites  of  men,  and  lead  to  elaborate 
deceptions  ; but  has  any  one  ever  advocated  their  abro- 
gation on  that  account.  Would  burglaries  be  fewer  in 
number  if  they  could  be  performed  openly  and  without 
punishment?  Would  there  be  fewer  homicides  if  the 
perpetrators  were  under  no  social  ban,  and  allowed  to 
go  scot  free  after  taking  human  life  ? 

Mr.  Varney’s  tippling  clerks  regarded  it  as  a great 
outrage  upon  their  personal  rights  when  he  proposed  to 
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regulate  their  habits  in  regard  to  drink.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  he  had  any  personal  right  in  the 
matter — the  right  to  say  how  and  by  whom  his  business 
should  be  conducted.  Would  any  one  have  questioned 
his  right  to  say  that  he  would  employ  no  one  who  was 
above  or  below  a certain  height  or  weight,  or  whose  hair 
was  not  of  a specified  color,  or  parted  in  a certain  way  ? 
A prominent  banker  of  London  once  decreed  that  no 
one  in  his  establishment  should  wear  a mustache  during 
business  hours  ; he  enforced  the  rule  rigidly,  and  while 
some  laughed  at  his  eccentricity,  nobody  suggested  that 
he  had  not  a perfect  right  to  make  such  rules  as  he 
pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  infringe  the  common 
laws  of  good  behavior.  If  an  employe  did  not  like  the 
rules  he  was  at  liberty  to  find  a place  elsewhere  ; the 
same  may  be  said  of  an  employer  who  insists  upon  total 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  those  in  his  service.  If  a man 
is  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  his  self- 
respect  and  honor  should  take  him  to  “ the  shop  over  the 
way,”  where  such  “ absurdities  ” are  not  in  vogue. 

Here  again  is  seen  the  peculiar  effect  upon  the  moral 
qualities  which  alcohol  makes.  The  men  who  think  de- 
ception justifiable  in  its  use  would  scorn  to  practice  it 
about  anything  else  ; they  could  be  trusted  to  tell  and 
act  the  truth  about  all  things  except  their  relations  with 
the  demon  of  drink.  When  it  comes  to  this  last  there 
is  no  amount  of  falsehood  that  causes  them  to  hesitate, 
and  they  always  find  good  reason,  in  their  own  minds, 
for  their  complete  justification. 

An  eminent  physician  once  remarked  that  there  was 
a wonderful  similarity  between  consumption  and  dipso- 
mania. The  consumptive  always  believes  he  is  going  to 
get  well,  and  the  drunkard  is  sure  that  he  will  reform  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  that  the  expectation  of  either  is  realized. 
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And  as  the  former  finds  in  his  condition  something  to 
feed  his  hope  from  day  to  day,  so  the  latter  finds  a jus- 
tification for  every  step  in  his  onward  march  to  the 
poor-house  and  the  grave. 

John  Thomson,  one  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  Dick’s  degradation,  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  whole  business,  and  frankly  said  so  to  the  victim 
of  the  plot  a few  weeks  later.  “ I’ve  wanted  to  speak 
out,”  said  he,  “but  didn’t  think  it  would  be  honorable 
to  do  so  until  the  whole  business  had  blown  over,  and 
Mr.  Varney’s  investigation  had  come  to  an  end.  I shan’t 
tell  you  all  the  particulars  except  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. I was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  joke  to  put  whiskey  down  the  throat  of  a young 
man  who  had  never  tasted  it,  and  who  prided  himself 
on  his  temperance.  Now  that  I have  thought  it  all  over, 
I see  what  an  outrage  it  was.  It  was  more  dangerous 
to  you  than  I supposed  at  the  time,  as  it  has  since  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  young  men  have  actually  died 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  combination  of  drugs 
and  liquor  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  plot 
was  far  more  harmful  than  most  persons  believe.  If 
the  true  dangers  of  this  barbarous  trick  were  fully 
known,  it  wouldn’t  be  tried  as  often  as  it  is. 

“ I’ve  asked  a doctor  friend  of  mine  about  it,”  he  con- 
tinued, “and  was  fairly  scared  by  what  he  told  me. 
He  said  alcohol,  chemically  and  physiologically  consid- 
ered, is  a poison,  a narcotic  poison,  and  when  it  is  taken 
in  large  doses  there  is  no  known  antidote  for  it.  He 
almost  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  when  he  went  into 
particulars  about  it.  I want  to  introduce  you  to  him, 
and  let  you  know  what  a narrow  escape  you  had.” 

The  introduction  took  place  a few  evenings  later,  and 
Dick  was  so  interested  in  what  the  doctor  told  him  that 
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he  made  a memorandum  of  the  conversation  as  soon  as 
he  reached  home.  Here  is  the  substance  of  it  as  nearly 
as  he  could  remember  : 

“A  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  taken  by  a person  ac- 
customed to  it,  or  a small  quantity  by  one  who  is  not, 
may  prove  instantly  fatal,  or  very  quickly  so.  It  is  im- 
mediately absorbed  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  thence 
by  the  liver,  and  mixing  with  the  blood  is  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  brain  is  filled  with  it,  the  nerv- 
ous centres  are  paralyzed,  the  action  of  the  heart  stops, 
and  life  ends.  You  have  heard  of  men  dropping  dead 
after  drinking  a quart  of  brandy  or  whiskey  ; well,  that 
is  the  way  death  is  caused  in  their  case,  and  a much 
smaller  quantity  might  cause  it,  in  a young  person  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  spirits.  The  shock  of  the 
alcohol  acts  like  a heavy  blow  upon  the  head  or  stom- 
ach ; a strong  constitution  may  recover  from  it,  while  a 
weak  one  will  yield  and  death  is  the  result. 

“I  have  seen,”  said  the  doctor,  “an  experiment  on  a 
dog,  which  forcibly  illustrates  what  I am  saying.  Two 
ounces  of  alcohol  were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
medium-sized  dog,  and  he  was  dead  inside  of  three 
minutes.  His  skull  was  immediately  opened  and  placed 
in  a distilling  apparatus  ; we  obtained  from  it  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  alcohol,  more  than  from  the  blood 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  a very  strong 
proof  that  alcohol  literally  “ goes  to  the  head  ” when 
one  drinks  it ; the  brain  is  so  clogged  and  choked  as  to 
be  partially  and  perhaps  wholly  paralyzed,  and  com- 
pletely paralysis  of  the  brain  means  death. 

“ In  your  case  they  gave  you,  according  to  Thomson’s 
account,  only  such  a quantity  as  could  be  easily  borne 
by  a man  accustomed  to  drink.  But  you  had  already 
been  partially  poisoned  by  the  drug  administered  in  the 
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tea,  and  the  drug  and  alcohol  together  threw  you  into 
a heavy  stupor,  from  which  you  came  out  next  morning 
with  a violent  headache.  All  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing were  there,  and  had  a double  dose  of  whiskey  been 
given  you,  as  one  of  the  party  proposed,  the  chances 
are  more  than  even  that  you  would  have  died  in  conse- 
quence. It  ought  to  be  much  better  understood  than  it 
is  that  alcohol  is  a poison,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry 
can  make  it  otherwise.  Everybody  knows  that  lead, 
arsenic,  strychnine,  and  similar  drugs  are  poisons  ; in 
large  doses  they  kill  quickly,  while  in  small  but  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  they  have  a soothing  and  then  a 
paralyzing  effect,  but  bring  on  death  so  slowly  that  their 
presence  may  not  be  suspected.  Alcohol  is  just  as  much 
a poison  as  lead  or  arsenic  ; it  kills  immediately  in  large 
doses,  and  brings  paralysis  and  other  diseases  when  the 
doses  are  small  and  continuous.  And  the  steady  drinker 
is  literally  taking  slow  poison.” 

“Well,”  said  Thomson,  as  the  doctor  ended  his  ha- 
rangue, “ I’ve  done  with  slow  poisoning,  and  from  this 
time  on  you  may  put  me  down  as  a teetotaler.” 

Dick  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  the  friend- 
ship thu-s  begun  was  of  long  duration. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AN  INCIDENT  ON  THE  WATER. 

t THOMSON  gradually  drew  away  from  his  old 
associates,  who  continued  in  their  drinking 
ways,  and  formed  new  acquaintances  among 
young  men  who  were  abstainers  like  himself. 
He  never  realized  what  a hold  the  drinking  habit  had 
obtained  with  him  until  he  broke  it  off ; the  longing  for 
a drink  presented  itself  very  often,  and  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  resist  it.  “ I had  always 
thought,”  said  he,  “ that  I could  stop  drinking  at  any 
time  without  the  least  inconvenience,  but  find  how 
greatly  I was  mistaken.  My  dissipation  was  so  slight 
that  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  at  all ; it  was  a habit  that 
had  grown  insensibly,  but  was  none  the  less  firmly 
fixed  ; and  I had  a steady  fight  for  weeks  before  I got 
over  the  temptation  to  drink  again.  And  if  it  was  so 
hard  for  me  to  break  off,  how  much  more  must  it  be  to 
one  who  has  become  a confirmed  drinker ! ” 

Thomson’s  experience  was  that  of  a great  many  in 
city  and  country  life,  especially  in  the  former.  They 
get  into  convivial  ways,  and  feel  no  ill  effects  from  them 
for  a while.  By  and  by  they  conclude  that  something 
is  wrong,  but  as  they  “ can  stop  drinking  at  any  time 
without  the  least  effort,”  they  are  in  no  hurry  about 
giving  up  the  practice.  When  the  effects  are  well-de- 
veloped they  determine  to  stop,  and  then  begins  the 
(166) 
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struggle  ; and  it  is  a struggle  in  which  many  are  not 
victorious. 

Here  is  the  story  told  by  a gentleman  from  New  York 
who  fought  and  was  triumphant : 

“My  habits  were  regular;  I rose  at  seven  o’clock, 
breakfasted  at  half-past  seven,  and  was  at  my  office  by 
nine.  I drank  nothing  during  the  day,  making  it  an 
absolute  rule  not  to  touch  a drop  of  anything  intoxica- 
ting until  after  my  business  was  over,  which  was  gener- 
ally four  to  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
way  up  town  I dropped  in  somewhere  and  took  a cock- 
tail, almost  always  with  a friend  who  walked  up  with 
me.  Each  of  us  ‘set  up  the  drinks’  somewhere  on  the 
way,  and  thus  we  each  absorbed  two  cocktails.  If  I 
dined  out  somewhere,  there  was.  generally  an  abundance 
of  wine,  and  I drank  my  share  ; if  I dined  at  the  club, 
there  was  a party  of  us,  and  we  had  plenty  of  wine  with 
the  dinner,  and  a cocktail  before.  If  I went  to  the 
theatre  there  was  a drink  before  we  started,  drinks  be- 
tween the  acts,  then  more  drinks  when  we  got  back  to 
the  club,  a ‘ nightcap  ’ before  separating,  and  generally 
another  drink  to  ‘tie  down  the  strings.’  Not  infre- 
quently it  was  necessary  to  put  a double  knot  in  the 
strings  of  the  nightcap,  to  make  sure  that  it  would 
stay  on. 

“ Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  years,  with 
variations  according  to  circumstances.  I thought  I was 
temperate — in  fact,  would  have  resented  any  imputa- 
tion to  the  contrary,  because  I never  drank  at  all  till 
business  was  over.  But  various  little  ailments  came 
upon  me,  in  the  shape  of  stomach  and  other  disturb- 
ances, my  mouth  tasting  in  the  morning  as  though  a 
bad  oyster  had  been  left  there  by  mistake.  My  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  bad  dreams ; often  I was  restless  and 
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wakeful  a large  part  of  the  night,  and  I generally  got 
up  in  the  morning  with  a headache,  which  did  not  dis- 
appear till  after  breakfast.  What  could  it  all  come 
from,  as  I certainly  wasn’t  drinking  too  much  ? 

“ One  night,  it  was  the  12th  of  February,  18 — , I lay  in 
bed  wondering  what  my  trouble  could  come  from,  and 
I argued,  as  usual,  that  what  I drank  amounted  to 
nothing.  ‘ Let’s  count  up  and  see,’  I said  to  myself. 
‘ Here  you  go,  old  man — you  take  two  cocktails  on  the 
way  up  town  and  another  just  before  dinner,  that  makes 
three.  The  wine  you  take  during  dinner  equals  three 
more,  and  that’s  six  altogether.  Then  a whiskey  and 
seltzer  soon  after  dinner,  another  before  you  go  to  the 
theatre,  three  during  the  performance,  another  on  the 
way  to  the  club,  then  a drink,  a night-cap,  a tie  to  the 
strings,  and  a double  knot ; altogether,  from  the  end  of 
business  to  going  to  bed,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  drinks.’ 
Sixteen  drinks  ! and  that’s  the  bar-room  allowance  for 
a bottle  ! I never  dreamed  I was  taking  a half,  or  even 
a quarter  of  that  amount. 

“I  said  then  to  myself,  ‘old  man,  that  accounts  for 
the  whole  business,  and  you’ll  stop  right  off  this  twelfth 
day  of  February.  No  more  hard  liquor  ; but  you  may 
have  your  wine  at  dinner,  a pint  of  claret  and  one  glass 
of  champagne — only  one,  mind  you  ! ’ 

“Well,  I stopped.  Not  another  cocktail  or  whiskey 
and  seltzer,  or  any  other  ‘ hard  ’ drink.  And  what  a 
struggle  it  was  ! How  I longed  and  longed  for  a cock- 
tail before  dinner,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  refuse  the 
fellows  at  the  club  and  say,  ‘No,  thank  you,’  when  they 
asked  me  to  join.  For  six  months  the  thirst  remained, 
but  I held  out ; I found  out  that  the  wine  at  dinner  only 
served  to  aggravate  and  prolong  it,  and  so  I stopped 
that,  and  thenceforward  found  it  much  easier  to  get 
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along.  By  and  by  the  longing  went  away  altogether, 
and  now  I walk  up  town  and  take  my  dinner  without  so 
much  as  thinking  of  a cocktail.  My  food  tastes  better, 
I eat  with  a hearty  relish,  sleep  soundly,  wake  fully  re- 
freshed, and  without  the  least  headache,  mouth  is  sweet 
as  a rose,  in  place  of  the  old  bad-oyster  taste,  my  various 
ills  have  taken  wings  and  flown  away,  and  I couldn’t  be 
hired  to  go  back  to  my  old  condition.  I realize  that  I’m 
not  so  good  a fellow  among  the  boys  as  I used  to  be, 
but  I’m  a thousand  times  better  fellow  with  myself.  I 
never  dreamed  what  a hold  the  drinking  habit  had  on 
me,  and  now  realize  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  a 
man  deceive  himself,  let  alone  lying  to  or  deceiving 
others,  so  much  as  the  alcohol  habit.” 

This  is  from  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  would  probably  agree  that  the  law-makers  of  Spain 
were  not  far  out  of  the  way  when  they  once  decreed 
that  no  drunkard  could  be  a witness  in  a court  of 
justice.  Their  idea  was  that  a drunkard  would  be  un- 
able to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
wish  to  do  so  ; his  imaginings  would  be  so  mixed  with 
the  facts,  through  the  distortions  of  his  brain,  that  noth- 
ing he  said  could  be  relied  upon. 

When  Thomson  announced  his  intention  of  becoming 
a teetotaler,  some  of  his  friends  derisively  remarked 
that  he  would  have  a dull  time  of  it,  and  his  good  reso- 
lutions wouldn’t  last  long.  He  had,  himself,  some  mis- 
givings on  this  point,  but  sturdily  remarked  that  he 
would  try  it,  anyway,  and  to  fail  in  a good  endeavor  was 
certainly  better  than  not  to  make  the  endeavor  at  all. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  dropped  his  drinking 
associates,  and  made  acquaintances  among  abstainers. 
Through  Dick’s  recommendation  he  entered  Mr.  Var- 
ney’s employ,  and  his  zeal  and  industry,  backed  by  his 
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abstemious  habits,  brought  him  the  promotion  he  justly 
deserved.  He  and  Dick  were  much  together  ; they  oc- 
cupied the  same  room  in  the  boarding-house,  joined  a 
gymnasium,  where  they  devoted  a certain  time  every 
second  evening  to  athletic  exercises  ; subscribed  to  the 
Mercantile  Library,  and  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  ; attended  lectures  together  at  the  Cooper 
Union  ; joined  a temperance  society,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  work,  and  in  other  ways  found  healthy  oc- 
cupation and  amusement  without  once  entering  a place 
where  liquor  was  sold,  or  where  the  most  fastidious 
could  assert  that  the  influences  were  bad  in  any  way. 
Their  minds  were  improved  by  their  reading,  the  lec- 
tures they  heard  and  the  debates  in  which  they  joined, 
while  their  athletic  sports  and  frequent  walks  in  the 
open  air  kept  their  bodies  vigorous  and  thoroughly 
healthy.  The  color  came  back  to  Thomson’s  face,  and 
before  his  probation  had  extended  through  six  months 
he  felt  so  much  better  in  every  way  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  temptation  to  return  to  his  old  way  of  life. 

“ I missed  some  fun  at  first,”  he  said  one  day  to  one 
of  his  old  associates,  “ but  I have  just  as  much  fun  now, 
and  more  too,  but  of  a different  sort.” 

When  the  time  came  for  their  annual  vacations,  they 
went  to  the  seaside,  or  to  the  mountains,  the  seaside 
having  the  preference,  as  both  were  fond  of  boating,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  pure  air  which  blows  from  the 
ocean.  Their  favorite  resort  was  Great  South  Bay,  a 
delightful  sheet  of  water  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Isl- 
and, not  far  from  New  York,  and  easy  of  access.  They 
generally  made  up  a party  of  four,  the  others  being  of 
their  own  tastes  and  habits,  went  to  one  of  the  villages 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  chartered  a boat  for 
their  exclusive  use  during  the  time  of  their  stay.  With 
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the  owner  of  the  boat  as  their  guide  and  manager,  so 
far  as  seamanship  was  concerned,  they  sailed  about  the 
bay  or  out  into  the  ocean,  and  had  a variety  of  adven- 
tures, and  as  Dick  expressed  it,  “ a daily  filling  of  their 
lungs  with  the  purest  ozone.”  Upon  one  thing  they  in- 
sisted, and  that  was  that  their  boatman  should  be  like 
themselves,  an  abstainer  from  intoxicants,  at  least  for 
the  time  that  he  was  in  their  employ.  A teetotaler  was 
not  easy  to  find  among  the  boatmen  of  that  region,  and 
as  for  that  matter  he  is  not  easy  to  find  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or 
navigate  the  shallow  waters  along  the  coast,  are  alike 
addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink  whenever  it  comes 
within  their  reach,  though  there  has  been  a vast  improve- 
ment among  them  in  the  last  few  decades.  We  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  at  a later  point  in  our  story. 

Pleasure  boatmen  like  those  of  Great  South  Bay, 
Barnegat  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  other  coast 
waters,  are  subject  to  unusual  temptations  through 
their  patrons.  A fishing  or  sailing  party  is  generally 
well  supplied  with  material  for  drinking,  food  being  a 
secondary  consideration  ; the  lunch-basket  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  never  the  liquor-basket.  When  the  bottle 
circulates,  the  boatman  is  rarely  left  out  in  the  rounds, 
but  he  generally  has  the  good  sense  not  to  drink  enough 
to  make  him  “ lose  his  head  he  realizes  that  the  safety 
of  the  party  depends  upon  his  keeping  sober,  while  his 
patrons  are  not  under  the  same  restriction.  But  the 
constant  saturation  by  alcohol  in  which  many  boatmen 
pass  their  lives  without  noticably  being  intoxicated,  is 
sure  to  tell,  and  few  of  them  live  to  an  advanced  age.  It 
is  a case  of  slow  poisoning,  such  as  was  described  by 
Thomson’s  medical  friend  when  discussing  the  plot 
against  Dick. 
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In  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a great  im- 
provement, so  far  as  drinking  is  concerned,  among  boat- 
men and  their  employers.  Pleasure  parties  do  not 
carry  as  well-stocked  liquor-baskets  as  formerly,  and 
many  of  them  carry  nothing  whatever  besides  cold 
water,  or  possibly  a bottle  of  cold  tea.  Old  boatmen 
say,  on  Great  South  Bay,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 
consumed  by  pleasure  parties  to-day  is  not  one  quarter 
of  what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  regular 
visitors  to  that  locality  confirm  this  statement.  There 
is  yet  opportunity  for  much  improvement,  but  the  friends 
of  temperance  may  well  rejoice  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

The  first  mishap  of  our  friends  in  navigating  Great 
South  Bay  and  adjacent  waters  was  due  to  John  Barley- 
corn, combined  with  the  brain  of  a boatman.  Their 
regular  boatman  was  detained  at  home  one  day  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a child,  and  sent  a substitute.  This 
substitute  was  wholly  unknown  to  our  friends.  Had 
they  been  aware  of  his  standing,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
it,  in  the  boating  community,  they  would  have  objected 
to  going  out  in  his  charge.  He  was  a steady  drinker  at 
all  times,  and  frequently  a hard  one  ; a good  sailor  when 
sober,  but  a dangerous  one,  as  every  sailor  must  be, 
when  under  the  malign  influence  of  alcohol. 

In  the  present  instance  he  was  just  recovering  from  a 
debauch  brought  on  by  too  frequent  potations  with  a 
fishing  party  the  day  before,  and  other  potations  after  get- 
ting back  to  land.  Dick  observed  that  the  fellow  had  a 
wild  look  in  his  eyes,  but  suspected  nothing,  and  the 
party  started  for  Fire  Island  Inlet  with  the  substitute 
boatman  at  the  helm. 

The  tide  was  running  swiftly  out  of  the  bay  as  they 
reached  the  inlet?  while  a strong  wind  from  the  south- 
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west  blew  against  it  and  made  what  sailors  call  a 
“choppy”  sea.  Just  as  the  boat  was  half  way  through 
the  inlet,  the  boatman  made  a wrong  movement  with 
the  tiller,  the  craft  “ went  about  ” suddenly,  and  the 
boom  of  the  mainsail,  sweeping  across  the  stern,  knocked 
overboard  Mr.  Thomson  and  another  of  the  party. 

The  boatman  glared  stupidly  at  them  as  they  floun- 
dered in  the  water,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Dick 
perceived  that  the  fellow  was  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  about.  He  had 
had  intelligence  enough  to  steer  the  boat  successfully 
from  the  starting  point  into  the  inlet,  but  there  his  brain 
had  failed  him,  and  now  the  lives  of  this  party  of  four 
were  in  the  hands  of  a drunken  man  ! 

And  of  these  four,  two  were  in  the  water  where  the 
swift  tide  was  bearing  them  out  on  the  great  ocean, 
while  the  other  two  were  ignorant  of  the  management 
of  a sail  boat ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FISHING  AND  FISHERMEN. 

»ICK  had  a cool  head  and  it  availed  him  admir- 
ably in  the  crisis  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Both  his  friends  could  swim,  and  he  instantly 
seized  two  camp-chairs  that  were  in  the  cock-pit  of  the 
boat  and  flung  them  in  the  direction  of  the  men  over- 
board. Then  he  ran  forward  and  “ let  go  ” the  jib  of 
the  boat,  so  that  it  came  down  with  a run.  Although  by 
no  means  accustomed  to  boat  navigation,  he  had  used  his 
eyes  sufficiently  to  learn  that  when  the  headway  of  a 
sloop  is  to  be  stopped  the  first  step  is  to  lower  the  jib. 

A boat  from  Bay  shore  was  following  close  behind 
them,  and  two  or  three  other  boats  were  just  outside  the 
inlet,  engaged  in  “ trolling  ” for  bluefish.  Boatmen  are 
quick  to  perceive  when  anything  is  wrong  on  another 
craft  than  their  own  ; in  the  present  instance  they  made 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  before  the  men  had  been 
a minute  in  the  water  all  the  boats  within  convenient 
distance  were  making  for  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

Thomson  had  been  partially  stunned  by  the  blow  of 
the  boom  against  his  head,  and  did  not  strike  out  at 
once  for  the  chair  that  was  flung  at  him.  He  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves,  and  it  was  an  agonizing  mo- 
ment for  Dick  as  he  saw  his  friend  go  down.  But  he 
soon  reappeared,  waved  his  arms  above  him,  and  then 
(i74) 
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swam  toward  the  camp  chair  which  was  a few  yards 
away.  His  fellow  unfortunate  did  likewise,  and  very 
soon  they  were  both  in  possession  of  the  supports  that 
Dick’s  presence  of  mind  had  afforded  them. 

The  other  boats  came  up  and  the  swimmers  were  res- 
cued and  taken  on  board.  Thomson  was  much  exhaust- 
ed with  his  efforts  to  swim,  combined  with  the  blow  he 
had  received  from  the  boom,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  safe 
on  the  rescuing  boat  he  fainted  “dead  away.”  He  was 
revived  by  a vigorous  rubbing  and  was  afterward  wrap- 
ped in  whatever  dry  garments  were  at  hand  ; his  rescuers 
wished  to  pour  some  whiskey  down  his  throat  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  energetic  opposition  of  Dick. 
The  young  man  protested  that  it  was  not  a case  of  restor- 
ation from  drowning,  but  simply  a faint,  and  fainting 
persons  were  not  in  need  of  alcoholic  stimilus.  When 
he  came  to  himself  Thomson  was  profuse  in  his  thanks 
to  everybody  who  had  been  of  assistance,  and  his  chief 
regret  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  been  in  any  way  the 
cause  of-  interfering  with  their  sport. 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  one  of  the  rescuers,  “you 
would  have  done  just  the  same  for  anybody  in  a similar 
predicament,  and  so  would  all  of  us.  We  came  out  for 
excitement,  and  now  that  there’s  nobody  hurt,  we’re  not 
at  all  sorry,  speaking  selfishly,  that  the  whole  thing  hap- 
pened, as  we’ve  had  a very  exciting  time  while  it  lasted. 
Wish  we  could  rig  you  out  in  dry  clothes  all  around, 
and  then  we  would  go  on  with  the  fishing  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.” 

The  victims  of  the  mishap  were  soon  as  well  as  ever, 
and  from  the  various  boats  that  gathered  around,  they 
were  dressed  after  a fashion  that  protected  them  from 
cold,  and  made  them  presentable  enough  for  a fishing 
boat,  though  they  would  have  been  very  much  out  of 
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place  and  totally  inadmissable  at  a fashionable  assem- 
blage. Thomson’s  nether  garments  were  a pair  of  oil- 
skin trousers,  while  the  other  man  wore  a pair  of  blue 
overalls  that  had  seen  better  days  a good  while  before. 
Thomson  had  a similar  garment  beneath  his  oilskins, 
and  found  the  rig  rather  warm  for  comfort,  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  dryness.  Their  coats  were  so  misfitting 
that  Dick  suggested  that  a shop  on  the  Bowery  had 
been  patronized  by  the  two  adventurers  while  suffering 
from  temporary  blindness  ; Thomson’s  was  much  too 
large,  while  the  other  man’s  was  too  small  ; but  taken 
as  an  average,  they  were  all  right. 

The  drunken  boatman  had  succumbed  completely,  _ 
and,  after  running  his  craft  aground  on  a sandbar,  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor  for  a nap.  One  of 
the  rescuers  was  an  amateur  boatman,  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  bay  and  its  surroundings,  and  he  promptly 
volunteered  to  take  command  of  the  craft  with  the  dis- 
abled crew.  An  inquest,  or  rather  a board  of  survey, 
wras  held  upon  the  intoxicated  boatman,  and  the  verdict 
was  that  the  best  use  to  which  he  could  be  put  was  to 
lie  still  and  serve  as  ballast,  while  some  one  else  did  his 
boat-sailing. 

Dick  proposed  to  go  back  and  give  up  the  day’s  amuse- 
ment, but  to  this  Thompson  put  in  a decided  protest. 

“We’re  all  right  now,”  said  he,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  other  victim  of  the  mishap  and  himself,  “ and  as  for 
the  boatman,  he  can  sleep  on  the  floor  as  well  as  else- 
where.” 

Then  he  checked  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  so  kindly  volunteered  to  sail  the  boat,  but 
the  latter  promptly  relieved  his  embarrassment  by  de- 
claring that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  stay 
with  them  and  manage  the  craft 
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“ I like  it  a great  deal  better  than  sitting  still,”  he 
said,  “ and  if  you  are  satisfied  I shall  be,  certainly.” 

So  the  excursion  outside  of  the  bay  was  continued, 
and  a good  time  they  had.  The  bluefish  came  to  aid 
them  by  taking  vigorous  hold  of  their  lines,  and  before 
turning  back  they  had  no  less  than  forty-nine  of  what 
Dick  called  “bouncers.” 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  sport,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  that  in  trolling  for  bluefish  the  boat  is  sailed 
along  at  a speed  of  about  six  miles  an  hour — more  than 
that  velocity  drags  the  hook  too  rapidly  for  the  fish  to 
seize  it,  while  a slower  rate  does  not  give  it  sufficient 
motion.  The  bait  or  decoy  is  an  elongated  mass  of 
bright  lead  or  pewter,  cast  around  the  shank  of  a hook  ; 
the  fish  mistakes  this  piece  of  metal  for  the  squid,  its 
favorite  food,  and  seizes  it  between  its  powerful  teeth. 
Its  jaws  are  very  strong,  and  when  well  hooked  the  fish 
is  fairly  secured  ; he  has  a trick  of  running  ahead  faster 
than  the  fisherman  can  pull  in  the  line,  and  when  he  gets 
a little. “ slack  ” he  jumps  out  of  the  water  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat,  and  while  thus  in  the  air  shakes  the 
hook  clear  from  his  jaws.  It  is  a common  saying  among 
fishermen  that  a bluefish  is  lost  when  he  gets  any  slack 
line. 

The  fish  taken  by  our  friends  weighed  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  each,  and  gave  the  young  sportsmen  plenty  of 
exercise.  Dick’s  fingers  were  cut  through  nearly  to  the 
bone  by  the  strain  upon  the  line,  and  the  others  were 
not  much  better  off.  Their  arms  ached,  and  every 
muscle  was  at  its  fullest  tension  ; their  faces  glowed 
with  the  excitement,  and,  altogether,  barring  the  mis- 
hap of  the  morning,  they  had  a delightful  day. 

. There  is  no  more  enjoyable  sport  within  the  reach  of 
New  Yorkers  than  is  that  of  blue  fishing,  except  to  thQ 
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fish.  Even  if  the  bluefish  do  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
the  sail  is  delightful,  and  a few  hours’  sail  on  the  open 
ocean  are  a great  treat  to  men  who  have  come  from 
offices  and  stores  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  air  is  far 
from  pure. 

Mr.  Slote,  the  impromptu  skipper,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  the  boat,  was  emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  man  who  lay  so  helpless  on 
the  cabin  floor,  and  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  a bad 
scheme  to  tow  the  fellow  astern  for  a mile  or  two  just  to 
sober  him  up. 

“ Perhaps  it  would  do  good,”  said  he,  “ to  get  the 
boatmen  together  and  point  out  to  them  the  evils  of 
rum,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  come  from 
their  letting  it  alone.  If  these  men  would  set  up  as  tee- 
totalers, and  make  the  fact  known,  they  would  draw  a 
great  many  people  here  who  now  stay  away.  I am  not 
a total  abstainer,”  he  continued,  “ but  have  a horror  of 
going  out  in  a boat  with  a man  who  drinks.  I never  in- 
vite one  of  these  boatmen  to  take  a drink  as  long  as  we 
are  afloat  ; I’m  willing  to  treat  him  to  a glass  on  shore, 
when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  though  I don’t  believe  much 
in  that,  and  I’ll  give  him  all  the  cigars  he  can  smoke. 
I’ve  had  my  life  jeopardized  by  drinking  boatmen,  and 
have  known  several  accidents  of  a serious  character  from 
the  same  cause.  If  no  boats  had  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to-day,  it’s  very  likely  that  one  or  both  of  you  who 
fell  overboard  would  have  been  drowned.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  skipper  and  his  alcohol-filled  brain,  and  he 
ought  never  to  have  another  customer  till  he  makes  a 
complete  reform  in  his  habits.” 

His  listeners  fully  agreed  with  him,  and  they  further 
determined  that  they  would  urge  upon  every  man  of 
their  acquaintance  not  to  give  intoxicating  drink  to 
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boatmen  while  on  duty  on  their  boats,  or  before  start- 
ing for  a sail. 

“ A man  on  a boat  has  need  of  all  his  intellect,”  said 
Dick,  “and  if  he  will  drink  at  all  he  should  refrain  from 
doing  so  when  he  may  endanger  other  lives  than  his 
own.  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  peril  his  own  life  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  laws  stand  as  they  do  at  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  effectual  restraint  on  that  score. 
The  advocates  of  personal  liberty  are  very  strenuous 
for  the  principle  that  no  man  should  be  dictated  to  by 
anybody  else  as  to  the  character  of  his  food  or  drink.” 

“That  is  the  argument  with  which  they  oppose  all 
efforts  at  prohibition,”  said  Mr.  Slote.  “Whenever  it 
has  been  proposed  to  submit  to  the  popular  vote  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or  other  intoxicants,  the  liquor- 
dealers  and  their  allies  press  this  argument  with  all 
possible  force.  At  their  latest  convention  in  Rochester 
they  passed  a resolution  in  which  they  said:  ‘We  deny 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  dictate  to  the  minority  what 
they  shall  eat  or  drink,  or  what  they  shall  not  eat  or 
drink,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  opposed  to  the  prop- 
osition to  submit  to  a popular  vote  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  prohibiting  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  State  of  New  York.’  You  see  they  are 
afraid  to  have  it  submitted,  as  they  know  what  the  popu- 
lar voice  is  likely  to  be  when  all  parts  of  the  State  can 
be  heard  from.” 

“The  law  regulates  the  sale  of  other  poisons,”  said 
Dick,  “and  why  should  it  not  regulate  that  of  alcoholic 
poison,  which  annually  kills  more  people  than  all  the 
other  poisons  ten  times  over?” 

“ Probably  because  comparatively  few  men  are  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  arsenic  and  strychnine,  while  the 
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sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  an  industry  which  engages  a 
great  many  people,”  the  gentleman  answered.  “ Pro- 
pose to  curtail  the  whiskey  interest,  and  you  at  once 
touch  the  pockets  of  a great  many  men  in  business. 
The  human  purse  is  very  sensitive,  and  money-making 
blinds  the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  any  other  in- 
terests than  its  own.  The  degradation  of  rum  is  as 
great,  almost,  for  the  man  who  sells  as  for  the  one  who 
drinks  it ; he  rarely  has  any  conscience,  and  is  ready 
to  take  the  last  dime  from  a drinking  man’s  pocket, 
though  he  knows  that  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
drunkard  may  be  starving.  In  the  same  way,  the  oppo- 
nents of  prohibitory  or  restrictive  laws  base  their  action 
upon  personal  liberty,  but  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  an  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  nefarious 
traffic.” 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  strain  until  the 
boat  reached  its  destination  and  the  party  went  ashore, 
leaving  the  boatman  to  sleep  himself  out  and  then  lay 
his  craft  into  her  place  for  the  night.  Our  friends  were 
warm  in  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Slote,  who  had  been  of  so 
much  aid  to  them,  and  whom  they  had  found  a most 
delightful  acquaintance.  He  said  he  had  been  fully 
compensated  for  all  his  trouble  by  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  teetotal  quartette,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  as  a party  that  frequently  went  sailing  or  fishing 
but  never  carried  any  drinks  stronger  than  cold  tea. 
He  hoped  their  example  would  become  “ catching,”  and 
said  it  would  be  the  millennium  of  Great  South  Bay 
when  boatmen  and  visitors  adopted  temperance 
principles. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A TEETOTALER  GAMBLER. 


DAY  or  two  later  there  was  a regatta  in 
which  several  boats  owned  by  gentlemen 
living  near  the  Bay  competed  for  prizes. 
Our  friends  went  to  see  the  race  between  the  boats,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
under  whose  auspices  the  race  was  held,  they  went 
ashore  to  the  club-house.  There  was  a brilliant  assem- 
blage of  the  summer  residents  of  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  the  space  at  the  rear  of  the  club-house  was 
crowded  with  carriages.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the 
reporters  who  had  come  down  from  the  city,  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  the  country  for  miles  around  was  gath- 
ered to  see  the  race,  and  to  partake  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  yacht  club. 

The  generous  hospitality  was  principally  that  of  a 
leading  member  of  the  club,  who  lived  close  by,  and 
was  known  and  noted  for  his  liberality.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  had  caused  an  immense  bowl  to  be  filled  with 
punch,  which  was  free  to  all  who  chose  to  come  ; and 
not  content  with  this,  he  had  a large  quantity  of  liquors 
in  bottles,  so  that  any  one  who  did  not  take  kindly  to 
punch  was  free  to  help  himself  to  anything  else,  or 
rather  to  be  helped  by  the  servants  in  attendance. 

Several  matches  were  sailed  between  the  boats  of 
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different  classes,  and  as  the  wind  was  light  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  was  consumed  by  the  race.  Of  course 
Dick  and  his  companions  declined  all  invitations  to 
drink,  but  they  could  not  get  away  from  sight  and 
sound  of  the  carousal  without  leaving  the  place  alto- 
gether. Toward  night  it  was  very  evident  that  a 
goodly  number  of  people  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  free  punch  and  other  things,  and  several  men  were 
unable  to  walk  except  with  difficulty.  There  was  no 
disorder — the  people  were  too  good-natured  and  good 
mannered  for  that — but  the  scene  was  not  calculated  to 
be  looked  on  with  approval  by  any  friend  of  temper- 
ance. 

A short  time  later  there  was  a regatta  at  the  same  lo- 
cality, and  somebody  asked  the  generous  entertainer  if 
he  was  going  to  keep  open  bar  again. 

“Not  by  any  means,”  was  his  reply  ; “I  shall  never 
set  out  the  punch-bowl  and  drinks  in  general  as  I did. 
I’ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and  conclude  that  I could 
convert  all  the  people  of  this  county  into  drunkards  by 
giving  them  free  liquor.  Nothing  more  would  be 
needed.  What  they  did  not  drink  the  other  day  they 
carried  off  in  bottles,  so  my  servants  tell  me,  and  they 
certainly  used  up  a great  quantity  of  stuff.” 

“ Could  you  not  say  the  same  of  any  other  community 
in  the  country  ? ” said  one  of  his  auditors. 

“ Quite  likely,”  the  gentleman  answered.  “ But  I cer- 
tainly never  imagined  they  would  drink  as  much  as 
they  did  here,  just  because  it  cost  nothing.” 

“ It  wasn’t  the  men  in  their  sober  feelings  that  did  it,” 
said  the  other ; “ it  was  the  alcohol  they  took  at  first 
which  created  the  thirst  for  more.  Then  they  became 
avaricious,  and  so  the  avarice  grew  with  such  additional 
drink. 
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“ Have  you  ever  observed  how  much  more  drinking 
there  is  at  dinner  where  wine  is  included  in  the  price  of 
the  entertainment  than  where  each  man  orders  and  pays 
for  himself  or  the  group  about  him  ? Gentlemen  who 
are  liberal  in  every  way  and  without  a suspicion  of 
meanness,  will  avail  themselves  far  more  readily  of  free 
wine  than  of  what  they  pay  for.  You  have  seen  this 
often,  and  you’ve  also  seen  how  men  at  such  a time  will 
fill  their  pockets  with  cigars,  far  beyond  the  quantity 
they  can  smoke  at  the  dinner.  Mind  you,  I’m  speaking 
all  the  time  of  gentlemen  of  good  standing  and  not  of 
loafers.  It’s  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  alcohol  in 
the  wine  they’ve  drank,  not  enough  to  intoxicate  them  so 
that  they  show  it,  but  sufficient  to  blunt  their  finer 
feelings  and  develop  the  acquisitiveness  in  their  animal 
nature.  Certainly  there  is  no  demoralizer  like  rum  and 
its  kindred.” 

In  his  admirable  book  on  “ Inebriety : Its  Causes, 
its  Results,  its  Remedy,”  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Clum  says 
as  follows,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  : 

“ Drunkenness  stupefies  the  senses,  destroys  the  mem- 
ory, blunts  the  understanding,  and  fills  men  with  dis- 
ease. Alcoholic  drinks  are  the  fruitful  source  of  a long 
train  of  evils.  They  make  us  vain  and  self-confident, 
inconsistent  with  ourselves,  rash  and  unguarded  in  our 
conduct,  silly  and  ridiculous,  a nuisance  to  respectable 
people,  mistaken  in  our  views  of  life,  censorious  and  ma- 
lignant, ugly  and  quarrelsome,  coarse  and  brutish,  pau- 
pers and  beggars,  vagabonds  and  criminals,  wretched 
and  diseased,  and  at  last  bring  us  to  an  early  death,  al- 
though we  are  not  prepared  to  die,  and  yet  are  unfit  to 
live.” 

Dick  and  his  friends  had  no  further  mishap  in  their 
vacation  that  year  ; they  took  good  care  to  have  a man 
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at  the  helm  of  their  boat  whose  brain  was  not  clouded 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Mr.  Varney’s  business  required  frequent  trips  of  a 
confidential  representative  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  Dick’s  good  fortune  to  be  selected  for  some 
of  these  missions.  He  discharged  his  duties  so  as  to 
win  the  admiration  of  his  employer,  who  felt  entire  con- 
fidence that  the  young  man  would  never  be  led  away 
by  conviviality  to  the  neglect  or  improper  management 
of  business.  Several  attempts  of  this  sort  were  made 
by  men  with  whom  the  house  had  dealings,  but  they 
were  complete  failures,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
our  readers.  Afterward,  in  speaking  of  these  experi- 
ences, Dick  said  to  a friend  : 

“ There’s  a notion  among  many  young  men,  and  older 
ones,  too,  that  one  is  obliged  to  drink  in  order  to  get 
along  well  with  business,  particularly  with  Western 
men.  The  farther  West  you  go  the  more  drinking  you 
find  among  business  men,  but  I do  not  believe  I ever 
made  a single  failure  in  consequence  of  declining  to 
imbibe.  When  invited  I do  not  say  ‘ I never  drink,’  as 
men  may  be  sensitive  on  that  point,  and  think  I am  set- 
ting up  as  superior  to  them  because  I don’t.  My  general 
answer  is,  * Please  excuse  me,  my  doctor  doesn’t  allow 
me  to  drink,’  and  I’ve  never  found  this  otherwise  than 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Any  man  who  would  insist  after  this 
is  one  whom  you  don’t  want  to  negotiate  with  anyway, 
and  if  you  lose  his  business  from  this  cause  you  or  your 
house  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  long  run.  The  result  of 
my  observation  is  that  the  best  commercial  travellers  are 
those  who  abstain  from  drinking  altogether,  and  I know 
some  who  do  so,  not  from  any  moral  principle  at  all,  but 
because  they  find  it  pays  better  than  the  other  course.” 
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Apropos  of  this  point  the  writer  recalls  a remark  that 
was  once  made  to  him  by  J.  H.  Green,  who  obtained 
considerable  notoriety  about  the  middle  of  this  century 
as  the  “ Reformed  Gambler.”  He  had  been  a gambler 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  followed  that  nefari- 
ous calling  for  several  years  ; then  he  professed  to  re- 
form, wrote  tw’o  or  three  books  to  expose  the  secrets  of 
gambling,  and  delivered  lectures  throughout  the  coun- 
try, accompanied  with  tricks  in  handling  cards.  His 
remark  on  the  subject  of  drinking  was  as  follows  : 
“When  I was  a boy  I promised  my  mother  that  I 
would  never  drink  ; I kept  my  promise  faithfully,  and 
hardly  know  the  taste  of  liquor.  When  I became  a 
gambler  I found  that  my  temperance  was  a great  help 
to  me  ; I found,  too,  that  all  the  best  gamblers  were 
careful  never  to  become  intoxicated,  and  a great  many 
of  them  never  touched  a drop  at  all,  or  certainly  not 
when  business  was  to  be  done.  When  a gambler  takes 
to  drinking  all  the  others  shun  him  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  him  ; he  soon  loses  all  his  money 
and  is  cast  off  by  everybody.  Wherever  you  see  a suc- 
cessful gambler  you  see  a careful  temperance  man  and 
generally  a teetotaler.” 

The  same  practice  will  be  found  among  other  men  whose 
work  is  the  reverse  of  respectable.  Pugilists  in  training 
for  prize-fighting  are  shut  off  from  all  intoxicants  by 
their  trainers  and  backers,  though  none  of  these  men 
are  likely  to  be  actuated  by  any  moral  scruple  whatever. 
They  know  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  guard  against  it  accordingly  when  their  inter- 
est requires  them  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  famous, 
or  infamous,  pugilists  in  America  is  notorious  for  his 
debauches  at  ordinary  times,  but  when  he  is  training 
for  a “ match  ” he  is  a most  exemplary  teetotaler.  Men 
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in  respectable  walks  of  life  may  well  follow  the  example 
of  gamblers  and  pugilists  in  this  particular.  Certainly 
this  one  good  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  card-sharpers 
and  from  the  professors  of  the  art  of  manly  disfigur- 
ation. 

In  one  of  his  trips  to  New  England,  the  movements  of 
our  friend  took  him  near  his  old  home,  and  he  had  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Varney  to  spend  a few  days  in  his 
native  town.  He  had  kept  up  a regular  correspondence 
with  his  mother  and  father,  and  also  with  Sarah  Gove, 
so  that  they  knew  all  about  his  experiences  in  the  great 
city,  and  in  return  kept  him  informed  of  the  current 
events  in  Liberty.  All  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  not 
the  least  among  them  was  his  old  employer,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  constantly  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the 
protege  whom  he  had  initiated  into  the  ways  of  the 
business  world. 

John  Graham  continued  a rigid  teetotaler,  and  pros- 
perity had  followed  his  reformation,  as  the  reader  al- 
ready knows.  His  wife  had  no  further  anxiety  about 
her  husband,  as  she  considered  his  reform  complete,  but 
she  was  careful  to  keep  him  away  from  the  places  that 
were  his  haunts  in  the  days  of  his  intemperance,  as  she 
rightly  feared  that  by  some  accident  he  might  fall  again 
if  temptation  were  allowed  to  come  in  his  way. 

How  did  the  love  affair  between  Dick  and  Sarah  get 
along  ? The  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  which  were  ex- 
exchanged  previous  to  Dick’s  departure  for  New  York, 
had  been  faithfully  kept,  but  somehow  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  lovers  was  not  as  ardent  as  they  had  expected 
it  to  be.  Both  were  disappointed  when  they  met  face  to 
face,  and  sat  down  for  a good  old-fashioned  chat.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  they  begin  to  realize  how  they 
had  grown  away  from  each  other  without  any  intention 
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or  thought  of  having  done  so,  during  the  years  that 
they  had  been  separated. 

Bill  Gove  had  died  a year  or  so  before,  and  relieved 
Sarah  from  further  care  on  his  account.  He  never  re- 
formed in  his  ways,  going  on  occasional  sprees  when- 
ever he  could  obtain  the  means  to  get  liquor,  but  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  such  that  Sarah  was  spared  the 
recollection  that  her  father  had  literally  died  the  drunk- 
ard’s death.  While  rafting  some  logs  down  the  river 
early  in  the  springtime,  when  the  stream  was  high,  he 
fell  into  the  water,  and  was  carried  over  the  mill  dam. 
He  was  sober  at  the  time,  and  his  death  was  due  to  the 
fall  over  the  dam.  Dr.  Hills  said  he  might  have  escaped, 
as  the  dam  was  not  a high  one,  but  his  system  was  en- 
feebled by  much  indulgence  in  drink,  and,  from  a medi- 
cal point  of  view,  his  death  might  be  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  stimulant.  But  this  view  of  the  case  was  care- 
fully kept- from  Sarah,  and  the  matter  soon  ceased  to  be 
talked  of. 

Sarah  had  been  a faithful  student  at  school,  and  when 
she  went  to  live  with  the  Prescotts,  she  continued  to 
read  and  study  whenever  she  had  the  time  to  do  so. 
The  result  was  that  she  fitted  herself  as  a teacher  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  region,  and  through  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  made  application  for  a school  near  the 
village.  She  passed  the  examination  triumphantly7,  and 
entered  upon  her  duties  at  the  appointed  time. 

All  this  she  had  written  to  Dick  at  the  time  it  oc- 
curred, and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  congratulated  her 
warmly  on  the  event.  He  sent  her  a liberal  supply  of 
books  that  would  be  useful  to  her  in  her  new  work  ; an 
unabridged  dictionary,  a set  of  the  best  cyclopedia  that 
could  be  found,  and  several  other  volumes  that  were  not 
at  all  likely-  to  be  picked  up  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
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land.  Aided  by  these  books,  she  used  to  give  daily 
“talks  ” to  her  pupils  on  topics  of  interest,  and  as  the 
news  of  her  new  system  went  around,  she  became  famed 
as  the  most  accomplished  teacher  for  her  age  and  ex- 
perience that  the  obscure  township  had  ever  known. 

Some  of  the  books  which  Dick  sent  her  were  illus- 
trated volumes  of  the  kind  known  to  the  book  trade  as 
“Juveniles.”  After  exhausting  the  best  parts  of  these 
volumes  in  talks  to  her  pupils,  she  used  the  books  as  re- 
wards of  merit,  or  rather  used  the  perusal  of  them.  A 
pupil  that  had  passed  through  a week  without  a single 
demerit  mark  was  allowed  to  take  a book  home  and 
read  it  ; this  was  considered  a great  treat  by  the  urchins 
under  her  charge,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  among 
them  was  roused  to  an  unusual  degree.  When  a special- 
ly interesting  book  was  received,  it  was  read  aloud  to 
the  school,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  being  devoted  each 
day  to  the  reading,  and  the  one  who  had  made  the  best 
record  for  the  day  had  the  honor  of  reading  to  the  rest. 
The  plan  was  adopted  by  other  teachers,  and  soon  be- 
came general  throughout  the  township,  but  Sarah  had 
the  distinction  of  having  introduced  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PERPLEXITIES  OF  LOVE. 

HEN  they  were  alone  again  after  their  in- 
terview, the  two  lovers  naturally  set  about 
analyzing  their  feelings,  and  trying  to  find 
out  why  it  was  they  had  felt  so  much  less  en- 
thusiasm about  their  meeting  than  they  had  anticipated. 

This  is  about  the  way  Dick  talked  the  matter  over 
with  himself  : 

“ I never  thought  of  it  before,  but  presume  we’ve 
grown  away  from  each  other  by  being  absorbed  in  what 
we  are  doing.  I’ve  been  living  in  the  city,  and  had  no 
wish  to  return  here  to  stay ; my  boyhood  was  so  harsh, 
and  had  so  many  unpleasant  things  connected  with  it, 
that  I was  glad  to  live  somewhere  else  and  forget  my 
old  troubles.  In  the  slang  phrase,  1 that’s  what’s  the 
matter  with  me.’  And,  without  knowing  it,  I’ve  been 
drawn  away  from  Sarah,  and  she  wasn’t  so  much  in  my 
life  as  she  used  to  be. 

“ Then,  too,  when  I lived  here  she  was  in  trouble 
about  her  drunken  father  and  his  occasional  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens  ; she  had  a hard  time  to  live,  and  even 
after  the  Prescotts  took  her  in  and  cared  for  her  she  had 
a great  deal  of  worry  about  Bill  Gove.  How  I pitied 
her  and  sympathized  with  her.  One  of  the  old  poets 
says,  ‘ pity’s  akin  to  love,’  and  perhaps  what  I thought 
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was  love  was  really  my  pity  for  her.  Any  way,  she's 
out  of  her  worry  about  her  father  now,  she’s  a success- 
ful school-teacher  and  gets  good  wages  for  her  teaching, 
and  there’s  nothing  I can  pity  her  for.  I half  wish  she 
was  in  a worry  of  some  kind  or  other  so  that  there’d  be 
a chance  to  get  up  the  old  feeling.  The  old  proverb 
that  ‘ Prosperity  makes  friends  and  Adversity  tries 
them,’  ought  to  be  reversed  ; here’s  a case  where  friends 
that  were  made  in  adversity  are  tried  by  prosperity.” 

These  musings  took  place  after  Dick  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  he  fell  asleep. 

Sarah’s  thoughts  were  much  of  the  same  character. 
She  went  over  the  many  attentions  that  Dick  had  shown 
her  in  the  days  that  were  gone,  when  troubles  rested 
thick  and  heavy  upon  her.  She  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  he  would  be  ready  to  show  as  many  more  if 
the  occasion  offered ; he  had  kept  her  in  his  thoughts 
during  all  the  time  since  he  went  to  the  city,  as  was 
evident  by  his  frequent  letters,  and  the  books  and  other 
things  that  had  aided  her  so  much.  Like  him,  she  con- 
cluded that  a good  part  of  their  attachment  was  due  to 
his  sympathy  for  her,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
recall,  as  Dick  had  done,  the  poetical  quotation  from 
Thomas  Southerne,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years 
ago,  before  the  township  of  Liberty  had  any  existence, 
even  upon  paper. 

There  did  occur  to  her  the  fact  that  Henry  Stone,  the 
young  doctor  who  recently  started  practice  in  the 
village,  had  called  not  infrequently  at  the  Prescotts, 
where  she  still  made  her  home.  His  attentions  to  her 
were  not  in  any  special  way  noticeable,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  his  calls  were  always  timed  when 
she  was  sure  to  be  at  home,  at  least  so  it  happened. 
She  had  dreamed  one  night  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
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country  doctor,  and  had  given  up  school-teaching,  but 
this  was  only  an  idle  dream  which  she  laughed  at  when 
she  waked.  Of  course,  the  circumstance  of  the  doctor 
having  called  there  so  often  had  made  no  impression, 
but  somehow  she  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  it. 

Then  she  began  to  ask  herself  whether  she  preferred 
a city  life  to  a home  in  the  country,  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  if  she  and  Dick  were  to  be  married  some 
day,  she  hoped  it  would  be  in  Liberty,  and  that  he 
would  come  there  to  live.  It  would  be  much  nicer  to 
lead  a quiet  life  in  the  country,  than  to  try  to  exist  in 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  city,  where,  as  she  had 
heard,  you  might  live  for  years  and  years  in  a house  and 
not  know  your  next-door  neighbor. 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  she  had  reached  when 
she  fell  asleep.  It  is  said  by  the  mental  philosophers, 
and  proved  by  our  own  experience  oftentimes,  that 
dreams  generally  follow  our  waking  thoughts  ; we  may 
be  sure  that  Dick  and  Sarah  did  not  pass  a dreamless 
night,  and  the  fancies  that  came  to  them  in  slumber  did 
not  help  the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  troubled 
them  both.  They  had  the  usual  incoherence  of  dreams, 
and  mixed  things  up  in  the  way  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar.  Sights  and  experiences  of  rural  retreats, 
and  crowded  cities  were  jumbled  together  in  inextri- 
cable confusion,  and  each  of  the  dreamers  was  wedded 
a dozen  times  over  to  as  many  individuals  whose  per- 
sonality was  in  no  case  clearly  made  out.  Dick  became 
a successful  merchant,  with  ships  sailing  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  also  to  the  moon  and  stars,  while 
Sarah  was  princess  and  queen,  with  lots  of  marriageable 
princes  and  kings  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  asking  the 
privilege  of  sharing  her  dominions  and  relieving  her  of 
the,burden  of  taking  care  of  her  subjects. 
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At  their  next  interview  both  fought  shy  of  the  subject 
of  love  and  matrimony,  and  confined  the  conversation 
to  common  topics.  But  enough  was  said  to  show  that 
the  state  of  affairs  between  them  was  mutually  under- 
stood, and,  though  their  friendship  was  unchanged,  the 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity  were  a good  deal  modified. 
Matters  were  to  be  allowed  to  rest  as  they  were  for 
a while ; their  correspondence  would  continue,  and  each 
was  to  “ think  it  over  ” and  be  in  no  hurry  about  coming 
to  a conclusion. 

Dick  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  city  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Varney,  who  wrote  that  there  was  some  im- 
portant business  which  required  his  presence  imme- 
diately. The  call  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  no  time  to 
make  a farewell  visit  to  Sarah,  but  only  to  drop  her  a 
brief  note  explaining  his  sudden  departure.  He  was  not 
at  all  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  the  awkwardness  of  a 
personal  interview,  and  on  her  part  Sarah  rejoiced  that 
she  had  escaped  a similar  trial. 

While  Sarah's  modified  views  of  her  feelings  toward 
Dick  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  doctor,  it  is  possible  that 
Dick’s  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Varney  family  where  there 
was  a daughter  who  was  by  no  means  out  of  favor  in 
the  young  man’s  eyes.  His  acquaintance  with  her  was 
not  very  extended,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  she 
was  an  attractive  girl,  well  educated,  bright  in  conver- 
sation, and  comely  to  a degree  that  caused  her  to  be 
sought  by  all  who  had  admission  to  the  house.  She 
was,  or  would  be  in  due  course  of  events,  an  heiress,  a 
circumstance  that  did  not  diminish  her  charms  in  the 
eyes  of  her  admirers. 

We  shall  hear  more  about  her  at  a later  date. 
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Dick  returned  to  New  York  as  fast  as  the  conveyances 
could  carry  him,  and  reported  promptly  to  his  employer. 
Mr.  Varney  immediately  gave  orders  that  he  could  not 
be  seen  except  on  the  most  urgent  business,  and  sat 
down  for  a long  talk  with  the  young  man. 

“You  have  done  so  well,”  said  he,  “in  the  various 
matters  with  which  you  have  been  intrusted,  that  I am 
about  to  send  you  on  something  more  important  than 
anything  you  have  yet  undertaken.” 

Then  he  paused,  and  there  was,  for  a minute  or  two, 
what  an  Irish  orator  once  called  “ a flash  of  silence,” 
that  pervaded  the  whole  room.  Dick  waited  till  Mr. 
Varney  was  ready  to  proceed.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  say,  and  his  heart  was  so  far  up  in  his  mouth 
that  he  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  speaking  if 
he  had  tried  to  say  anything. 

“ I have  been  suspicious  for  some  time,”  the  merchant 
continued,  “that  some  of  our  consignees  abroad  have 
not  done  the  best  for  our  interests  in  disposing  of  our 
cargoes  and  purchasing  for  the  return  voyages.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  I have  determined 
to  send  you  to  investigate  the  whole  business,  and  shall 
provide  you  with  full  authority  to  do  what  you  consider 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  house.  Do  you  think  you 
can  undertake  it  ? ” 

“ I will  do  the  best  I can,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “ Of 
course  it  is  all  new  to  me,  but  I think  I have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  business  not  to  make  any  serious  mis- 
takes.” 

“ I believe  so,  too,  or  you  would  not  have  been  selected 
for  the  mission,”  Mr.  Varney  responded.  “ One  reason 
I have  chosen  you  is  because  of  your  strict  sobriety, 
which  will  be  able  to  withstand  any  allurements  that 
may  be  offered  in  the  way  of  conviviality.  You  will  be 
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entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  wherever  you 
go,  as  that  is  the  custom  in  those  far-off  countries,  and 
one  part  of  the  hospitality  is  to  load  the  tables  where 
you  dine  with  the  choicest  wines  and  liquors  that 
the  market  affords.  One  agent  that  I sent  out  a few 
years  ago  was  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation,  and 
came  back  with  broken  health  and  without  having  ac- 
complished what  he  was  sent  to  do.” 

“ I won’t  make  any  rash  promises,”  Dick  answered, 
“ as  no  man  can  tell  to  a certainty  what  he  will  do  until 
he  has  been  put  to  the  test,  but  I don’t  believe  all  the 
temptation  in  the  world  could  lead  me  into  the  habits 
of  intemperance.  I’ve  been  successful  thus  far  in  re- 
sisting all  inducements,  and  mean  to  continue  in  the 
same  way  as  long  as  I live.” 

“ That’s  the  right  spirit,”  said  his  employer,  “ and  you 
may  consider  it  settled  that  you  are  to  go  abroad.  I 
believe  you  have  been  devoting  some  of  your  leisure  to 
the  study  of  French  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Dick.  “ I’ve  studied  it  so  that  I can 
read  it  almost  as  well  as  English,  can  write  fairly,  but, 
of  course,  without  the  idioms,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  one  who  studies  it  at  a very  early  age,  and 
can  carry  on  a conversation  of  any  length,  provided  the 
topic  is  one  that  I understand.  I’m  confident  I could 
handle  anything  relating  to  the  business  of  the  house 
about  as  readily  as  if  it  were  in  my  native  tongue.” 

“ That’s  what  you  get  by  staying  away  from  bar-rooms 
and  places  of  amusement  where  liquor  is  sold.  You’ve 
learned  a language  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  you 
where  you’re  going  and  will  help  you  along  in  the  world. 
If  all  young  men  would  spend  their  lives  as  you  have 
spent  yours,  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  them 
would  be  much  higher  than  it  now  is.” 
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Dick  blushed  and  his  face  glowed  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  at  the  commendation  of  his  employer.  In 
the  language  of  the  novelists  and  historians,  “ it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life.” 

Then  the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  the  places  he  was  to  visit,  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  the  difficulties  with  which  he  would  be  beset,  and 
the  best  means  of  making  a successful  result.  What 
these  things  were  we  will  learn  in  succeeding  chapters. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  start  within  a week,  and 
to  tell  no  one  in  the  house  where  he  was  going  or  what 
he  was  to  do. 

“ May  I tell  my  friend  Thomson  that  I am  going 
away  ? ” queried  the  youth.  “ He’s  my  nearest  and  best 
friend  among  all  those  with  whom  I associate  daily,  and 
I would  like  to  tell  him,  provided  there  is  no  objection.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  merchant,  after  a moment’s 
thought,  “ you  may  tell  him  that  you  are  going  away 
for  the  house,  but  you  must  not  confide  to  him  anything 
more  until  I give  you  permission. 

“ Certainly  not,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man.  “ I will 
say  to  him  that  I am  about  starting  on  a longer  journey 
than  usual,  and  can’t  tell  when  I shall  be  back  here 
again.” 

“Yes,  that  will  do,  and  you  may  keep  your  room  and 
pay  the  rent  of  it  while  you  are  gone,  or  until  I stop  it. 
Leave  the  matter  with  me  and  I will  attend  to  it.  Come 
here  again  to-morrow  morning  and  I’ll  have  more  to 
say  to  you.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Dick  replied,  and  in  a moment  he  was  out- 
side the  door,  so  staggered  with  the  prospect  before 
him  that  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  go. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DICK  GOES  ABROAD. 


ft  HE  next  morning  Dick  asked  permission  to 
write  to  his  friends  in  the  country,  and  give 
them  the  information  that  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  confide  to  Thomson.  Mr.  Varney 
readily  assented,  with  the  proviso  that  the  letters  should 
not  be  posted  until  the  hour  when  he  was  to  go  on  board 
ship.  Mr.  Varney  realized  that  people  in  the  country 
are  much  more  given  to  gossip  than  those  of  the  city, 
and  the  news  that  Dick  Graham  was  going  to  foreign 
lands  would  spread  like  wildfire,  and  possibly  get  to 
New  York,  through  some  accidental  channel,  earlier 
than  might  be  desirable.  Hence  his  precaution  con- 
cerning Dick’s  letters  to  his  friends. 

“Tell  them  to  write  you  in  my  care,”  said  he,  “ not  to 
the  office,  but  to  my  personal  care  at  my  residence.  I 
will  see  that  your  letters  are  forwarded  by  first  mail, 
and  that  the  proper  postage  is  paid,  which  might  not  be 
the  case  if  your  friends  in  the  country  were  entrusted 
with  the  mailing  of  them  direct  to  your  foreign  ad- 
dress.” 

Here  again  Mr.  Varney  spoke  from  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  A great  many  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  also  in  the  cities,  are  unable  to  comprehend 
that  there  is  any  variation  in  postal  rates.  They  affix 
the  same  stamp  to  a foreign  letter  as  to  a domestic  one, 
(*96) 
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and  even  when  told  of  their  mistake,  insist  that  the 
regulation  amount  for  a domestic  letter  “ ought  to  be 
enough  ” to  carry  it  through  to  its  destination.  Oc- 
casionally, too,  a foreign  letter  is  insufficiently  paid 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  writer,  and  not  through 
ignorance ; he  has  several  letters  to  be  posted,  and 
hurriedly  affixes  to  all  of  them  the  regulation  stamp  for 
the  domestic  rate.  Once  a letter  is  dropped  into  the 
post-office,  the  correction  of  the  mistake  is  by  no  means 
easy. 

There  was  further  talk  about  the  business  on  which 
he  was  going  abroad,  and  then  Dick  was  dismissed  with 
liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  his  time  he  deemed 
best,  previous  to  the  day  of  sailing.  He  was  to  call 
daily  at  the  office  to  receive  any  further  instructions, 
and  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Varney’s  house  the  even- 
ing before  his  departure. 

All  his  letters  to  his  country  friends  were  ready  be- 
fore the  day  of  sailing,  and  were  dropped  into  the  post- 
office  box  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  Not  one  of  them 
had  left  the  city  at  the  time  the  steamer  was  heading 
down  the  bay  and  out  past  Sandy  Hook  into  the  broad 
Atlantic. 

To  his  parents  and  to  Sarah  Gove  he  explained  why 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  called  back  from  the  country, 
and  added  that  he  was  going  on  a much  longer  journey 
than  usual,  and  could  not  say  exactly  when  he  would 
return.  He  left  them  to  infer  what  they  choose  in  re- 
gard to  the  direction  and  length  of  his  journey,  merely 
saying  that  he  was  going  abroad.  Whether  it  was  to 
South  America,  China,  Europe,  or  Japan,  or  no  further 
than  the  Canadian  border,  he  did  not  say.  Evidently 
he  could  keep  a secret  when  required. 

For  his  parents  he  expressed  the  most  dutiful  wishes 
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and  hopes,  and  promised  that  they  should  hear  from 
him  often.  To  Sarah  he  wrote  that  circumstances  might 
keep  him  away  so  long  that  she  would  feel  her  engage- 
ment to  him  a burden.  “And  if  that  should  happen  at 
any  time,”  he  added,  “ you  are  at  full  liberty  to  break  it 
off,  but  understand  I shall  not  seek  to  break  it  so  long  as 
you  wish  it  to  continue.  My  trouble  is  that  I cannot 
say  when  I shall  be  able  to  go  to  Liberty  and  bring  you 
away  to  a home  in  the  city.  At  one  time  I dreamed  of 
living  in  the  country,  but  now  I’m  satisfied  that  I should 
never  be  contented  there,  where  the  ways  of  business 
are  so  restricted,  and  life  is  so  monotonous.”  His  letter 
was  a frank  expression  of  his  feelings,  and  when  he 
posted  it  he  felt  that  he  had  done  what  was  manly  and 
proper,  in  giving  Sarah  her  freedom  to  choose  what 
suited  her  best. 

He  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  good-by  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  his  friend  Thomson,  whose  life  had 
become  so  closely  interwoven  with  his  own.  He  feared 
that  he  would  be  greatly  missed,  and  that  Thomson, 
through  his  loneliness  might  again  fall  into  dissipated 
ways.  But  the  latter  assured  him  there  was  no  fear  of 
that,  as  he  had  learned  from  experience,  and  would  not 
need  to  console  himself  with  intoxicants. 

“ I shall  miss  you  ever  so  much,”  said  Thomson,  “but 
please  remember  that  I could  do  no  greater  disrespect 
to  our  acquaintance  than  by  turning  again  to  drink. 
You  have  taught  me  how  to  pass  my  leisure  time  in  a 
healthy  and  beneficial  way,  and  if  other  young  men 
would  do  the  same  thing,  the  world  would  be  far  better 
off.  I’m  sure  there  are  thousands  starting  every  year 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  who  go  there  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  of  any  place  where  they  can  pass  their 
time  except  the  drinking-shop  or  in  the  billiard-saloon, 
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which  is  always  combined  with  a liquor  establishment, 
at  least  in  this  city.  If  the  temperance  people  would 
open  attractive  places  where  young  men  might  pass 
their  time  in  healthful  amusements,  reading,  or  study, 
without  the  temptation  of  drink,  they  would  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  saloons.” 

“ That  was  what  got  me  into  the  drinking  habit,”  said 
Thomson,  “ the  lack  of  a pleasant  resort  where  I could 
pass  my  time  agreeably  and  soberly.  The  boarding- 
house is  almost  invariably  dull  and  cheerless,  but  the 
beer-saloons  were  warm  and  inviting,  and  it  didn’t  take 
long  for  the  most  of  us  to  find  the  way  to  the  place 
where  we  were  welcome  and  found  amusement.” 

“ I tell  you  what,  Dick,”  said  Thomson,  after  a pause  ; 
“ Tve  got  an  idea.  I’ll  see  what  I can  do  toward  start- 
ing such  a place  as  I think  would  be  the  antidote  to  the 
drinking  saloon.  I’ll  think  it  over  and  write  you  about 
my  plans  ; will  let  you  know  if  I start  it  before  you  get 
back,  and  how  it  gets  along.” 

Dick  commended  the  philanthropic  idea  of  his  friend, 
and  suggested  that  he  mention  it  to  Mr.  Varney.  “I’ll 
speak  to  him  about  it  myself,”  said  Dick,  “ before  I go 
away,  and  that  will  give  him  a chance  to  think  it  over 
before  you  go  to  him  on  the  subject.” 

Later  on  we’ll  see  how  Thomson  got  along  with 
his  scheme,  which  was  to  make  war  upon  the  saloon  in 
a practical  way.  For  the  present  we  are  interested  in 
Dick  and  his  movements. 

The  dinner  at  Mr.  Varney’s  house  was  a quiet  affair, 
there  being  no  invited  guests  other  than  Dick  and  his 
friend  Thomson,  whom  Mr.  Varney  invited  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  departing  clerk.  Many  good  wishes 
were  expressed  for  Dick’s  success,  and  a pleasant  voyage 
over  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  oceans  and  seas  to 
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which  he  was  bound.  Miss  Alice  Varney  joined  her 
good  wishes  to  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  she  cared 
any  more  for  him  than  for  anybody  else  who  might  be 
going  on  a long  journey.  Dick  felt  a pang  of  jealousy 
when  he  heard  her  say  to  Thomson  that  she  hoped  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again,  and  the  pang 
was  doubly  poignant  when  he  remembered  that  he  him- 
self had  made  the  opportunity  for  them  to  meet  once 
more.  For  when  he  broached  to  Mr.  Varney  the  scheme 
for  getting  up  a counter-irritant  to  the  grog  shops  by 
establishing  respectable  resorts  for  men,  as  already  set 
forth,  the  merchant  was  favorably  impressed,  and  turn- 
ing to  Thomson  said  : 

“ 1 like  the  idea  ; some  evening  I’ll  have  you  here  to 
dinner  again,  and  we  can  talk  it  over.” 

“Time,  tide,  railway  trains  and  mail  steamships  wait 
for  nobody,”  is  a modified  version  of  an  old  proverb. 
Promptly  at  her  advertised  hour  the  steamer  on  which 
Dick  had  taken  passage  left  her  dock  and  proceeded 
down  the  beautiful  bay  of  New  York  toward  the  ocean 
beyond.  Mr.  Varney  and  Thomson  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  came  to  see  the  young  traveller  depart,  for  the 
secret  of  his  proposed  mission  had  been  well  kept. 
Even  at  the  Varney  mansion  it  had  been  said  only  that 
he  was  going  abroad  for  a little  while,  and  Dick  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that  perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  her  ignorance  that  his  journey  was  to  be  a 
long  one  that  Miss  Alice  seemed  so  indifferent  to  his 
departure.  There  was  the  usual  crowd  that  goes  to 
“ see  off  ” a transatlantic  liner,  and  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  warning  bell  sounded  its  notes  it  was  difficult 
to  move  about.  But  the  crowd  thinned  in  due  time,  and 
when  the  ropes  were  cast  off  and  the  vessel  was  so  far  from 
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the  dock  that  the  faces  of  his  friends  were  unrecogniz- 
able, Dick  had  time  to  look  about  him  and  realize  what 
it  was  to  start  away  from  home  for  a journey  that  might 
take  him  around  the  world  before  he  returned. 

Slowly  the  great  ship  pressed  through  the  water,  leav- 
ing behind  her  the  spires  of  New  York  and  the  tall 
chimneys  that  pierced  the  murky  cloud  hanging  over 
Jersey  City  and  Bergen  Point  just  below  it.  Then  she 
glided  through  the  Narrows  into  the  Lower  Bay,  and 
then  along  the  sinuous  channel  of  Sandy  Hook;  she 
came  at  length  to  the  light-ship,  where  the  pilot  was 
discharged.  With  the  pilot  went  a luckless  visitor  who 
had  stayed  too  long  to  see  his  departing  friends,  and  was 
obliged  to  descend  the  ladder  against  the  ship’s  side 
and  betake  himself  to  a rowboat,  which  seemed  all  too 
weak  to  carry  his  bulky  and  unwieldy  form.  Another 
visitor,  more  bulky  and  unwieldy  than  the  other,  quailed 
at  sight  of  the  rowboat  dancing  on  the  waves,  and 
elected  to  remain  on  board  the  steamer  for  the  voyage 
across.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first  passenger  who 
has  thus  unintentionally  made  the  trip  to  Europe  by 
staying  too  long  after  the  bell  that  warns  visitors  to  de- 
part. Sometimes  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  even  the 
pilots  cannot  debark  at  the  light-ship,  but  are  taken 
over  the  ocean  to  return  and  bring  in  the  ship  on  her 
next  trip. 

Dick  watched  the  departure  of  the  pilot,  by  whom  he 
sent  a last  note  to  Mr.  Varney  and  another  to  Thomson, 
and  then  his  heart  sank  as  he  saw  the  sailors  closing  the 
rail  at  the  gangway  and  cutting  off  the  last  connection 
with  America.  The  engines,  which  had  been  stopped 
for  letting  away  the  pilot,  now  began  to  move,  first  at 
the  half-speed  by  which  they  had  come  down  the  bay, 
and  a few  minutes  later  at  full  speed.  The  voyage  was 
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fairly  begun,  and  home  was  disappearing  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  young  friend  had  not  a single  acquaintance  on 
the  great  ship,  but  he  was  not  long  in  finding  some- 
body with  whom  he  could  talk.  Going  to  his  room  he 
found  the  individual  who  was  to  be  his  cabin  compan- 
ion for  the  voyage,  an  elderly  man  who  addressed  him 
familiarly,  and  said  there  was  a good  chance  for  them  to 
know  each  other  better  in  the  next  few  days.  Each 
told  his  name  to  the  other,  and  Dick  modestly  sug- 
gested that  it  was  his  first  voyage  at  sea. 

“Oh!”  said  the  other,  “You’ve  probably  started  on 
the  literary  craze  that  everybody  has  in  Boston.” 

Dick  could  not  understand  what  he  was  driving  at, 
and  explained  that  he  was  not  in  the  literary  line  and 
only  knew  of  Boston  in  the  way  of  business. 

“ That’s  all  right,”  replied  the  stranger.  “ I only 
meant  to  say  that  you  are  likely  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  Prof.  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  the 
others,  and  become  ‘a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic.’ 
That  is,  you’ve  a good  chance  of  being  sea-sick  if  this 
is  your  first  voyage.” 

Mr.  Corning,  for  that  was  the  man’s  name,  laughed  at 
his  own  witticism,  and  Dick  laughed  too,  as  this  some- 
what antiquated  joke  was  quite  new  to  him.  Mr.  Corn- 
ing added  that  as  for  himself  he  was  rarely  disturbed 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  so  often  that  he  knew  by  sight  every  wave 
in  it.  He  was  somewhat  effusive  in  manner,  as  he  had 
been  “ seen  off  ” by  a party  of  friends  and  the  day 
had  been  what  drinkers  call  a “wet”  one.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a very  moist  dinner  the  night  before,  and 
several  bottles  of  champagne  had  been  opened  on  the 
ship  as  she  lay  at  the  dock.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
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the  contents  were  not  spilled  on  the  deck  or  otherwise 
wasted. 

Then  he  gave  Dick  some  good  advice  about  warding 
off  the  effects  of  the  marine  malady.  The  latter  thanked 
him,  took  his  overcoat  on  his  arm  as  the  sea  air  was 
chilly,  and  mounted  to  the  deck. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


AN  OCEAN  VOYAGE. 


HE  shores  were  receding ; little  was  to  be 
seen  save  the  heights  of  Navesink  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  dim  hills  beyond,  together  with 
a streak  of  the  low  coast  of  Long  Island  on  the 
port  beam.  Dick  had  hoped  for  a glimpse  of  Fire  Island 
lighthouse,  but  learned  on  inquiry  that  the  out-going 
steamers  bear  so  far  to  the  southward  that  the  light- 
house as  they  pass  it  is  below  the  horizon.  In-coming 
steamers  endeavor  to  make  the  lighthouse,  as  they  are 
signalled  thence  to  New  York,  and  the  owners  or  agents 
can  get  ready  to  receive  them  on  their  arrival. 

From  the  fast-fading  shores  Dick’s  attention  turned 
to  his  fellow-passengers,  and  his  chief  wonder  was  that 
so  few  of  them  were  about.  The  decks  were  well  occu- 
pied as  the  vessel  was  descending  the  bay,  but  now  that 
she  was  in  the  open  ocean  the  number  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Evidently  some  of  them  feared  to  become  “con- 
tributors to  the  Atlantic,”  as  Mr.  Corning  suggested,  and 
prudently  disappeared  to  the  seclusion  of  their  cabins. 
Several  faces  that  he  had  noted  were  not  to  be  seen, 
and  altogether  the  deck  was  a sort  of  uninhabited 
Sahara.  He  learned  afterward  that  on  every  passenger 
ship  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  a goodly  pro- 
portion of  travellers  that  never  see  any  part  of  that 
(204) 
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body  of  water  between  the  two  shores.  They  go  below 
before  getting  out  of  sight  of  land  at  starting  and  do 
not  reappear  until  land  is  announced  on  the  other  side. 

There  was  a strong  wind  from  the  southeast  that 
roughened  the  water,  and  as  it  had  been  blowing  for 
several  hours,  there  was  a heavy  sea  which  caused  the 
steamer  to  roll  considerably.  This  was  enough  for  those 
of  tender  stomachs.  Dick  wondered  how  long  he  would 
hold  out  against  the  unusual  motion,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  that  he  felt  no  qualms  of  body  any  more  than 
of  conscience.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  his  room- 
mate, Mr.  Corning.  That  gentleman  succumbed  very 
early,  and  the  tortures  he  underwent  w'ere  of  the  high- 
est style  of  the  marine  inquisition.  He  had  no  appetite 
for  dinner,  nor  for  breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
and  his  90ul  was  brimful  of  remorse  as  he  explained  to 
Dick  when  the  latter  tried  to  console  him. 

“A  heavy  dinner  washed  down  with  rivers  of  wine, 
followed  by  more  wine  just  as  you  are  leaving  the  dock, 
is  about  the  worst  possible  preparation  you  can  think 
of  for  a sea  voyage.  Here  you  are,  young  man,  as  well 
as  when  you  came  on  board.  I’ll  bet  anything  you  didn’t 
touch  a drop  for  a whole  day  before  you  sailed.” 

“ No,”  answered  Dick,  “ I did  not.”  Had  he  not  feared 
that  his  companion  would  think  he  was  giving  a tem- 
perance lecture  he  would  have  added  that  he  never  took 
a drink  at  any  time. 

“ Put  this  in  your  note-book,”  said  the  other,  “and 
keep  it  for  advice  to  your  friends  who  are  going  to  sea. 
Live  plainly  and  abstemiously  for  a few  days  before  you 
sail,  and  particularly  the  day  before.  Don’t  go  to  sea 
with  your  stomach  overloaded.  Keep  your  head  clear, 
don’t  think  or  talk  about  sea-sickness,  and  the  rest  of  it 
will  generally  take  care  of  itself.  When  I stick  to  that 
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I never  have  any  trouble,  and  when  I don’t  I get  thor- 
oughly punished.  Be  sure  and  put  it  in  your  note-book 
or  store  it  away  in  your  memory,  for  it’s  well  worth 
knowing.” 

His  advice  is  commended  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  about  to  try  the  sea  for  the  first  time.  Many  a trav- 
eller can  testify  to  its  correctness,  and  especially  to  the 
pernicious  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. Brandy  is  sometimes  given  by  way  of  stimulant 
to  persons  suffering  severely  from  sea-sickness,  but  it 
should  never  be  taken  except  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  ship’s  doctor  or  other  competent  physician. 

Mr.  Corning  recovered  in  a day  or  two  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  indisposition,  but  a passenger  in  the  steer- 
age was  less  fortunate.  He  was  a young  Irishman,  who 
had  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  America,  where  he  had 
been  so  favored  by  fortune  that  he  was  going  back  to 
the  old  country  with  a well-filled  purse,  with  which  he 
intended  to  make  his  old  father  and  mother  comfort- 
able for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Before  leaving  New 
York  he  indulged  in  a heavy  spree  with  some  friends, 
and  was  just  trying  to  sober  off  when  he  came,  or  was 
brought,  on  board. 

It  was  the  old  story  ; the  drinking  was  followed  by 
delirium,  in  which  the  patient  saw  snakes  and  all  man- 
ner of  evil  things,  and  was  so  violent  that  three  men 
could  scarcely  hold  him.  The  doctor  ordered  him  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
following  the  departure  from  New  York  ; while  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  securing  him,  the  poor  fellow 
managed  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his  guardians  and 
rush  on  deck.  He  imagined  that  a man  was  pursuing 
him  with  a knife,  and  in  his  frenzy  dashed  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  leaped  overboard  into  the  sea  ! 
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As  soon  as  possible  the  headway  of  the  vessel  was 
stopped,  and  a boat  was  lowered.  The  night  was  dark, 
the  waves  were  high,  no  sign  of  the  man  could  be  seen, 
and  after  a vain  search  for  an  hour  or  more  the  boat 
returned,  and  the  steamer  resumed  her  course.  Rum 
had  another  victim  added  to  his  long  list,  a list  greater 
by  far  than  that  of  any  other  disease  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  old  folks  at  home,  in  Ireland,  joyously 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  loved  son,  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment  when  the  ship  arrived  at  her  des- 
tination, and  the  terrible  news  was  broken  to  them. 
Well  might  they  exclaim  with  Cassio, 

“O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains  ! ” 

The  officers  of  the  ship  tried  to  keep  the  occurrence 
as  quiet  as  possible,  and  were  disinclined  to  converse 
about  it,  as  they  always  are  concerning  anything  that 
goes  wrong  on  board.  But,  of  course,  the  stoppage  of 
the  vessel  and  lowering  the  boat  called  general  atten- 
tion to  the  affair,  and  it  was  a subject  of  conversation 
among  the  passengers  for  the  next  day  or  two.  Gradu- 
ally it  was  forgotten,  and  when  they  arrived  on  the 
other  side  the  drowned  passenger  had  passed  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  majority  of  those  on  board.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  occurrence  was  reported  to  the  owners 
or  managers  of  the  line  ; most  of  the  great  companies 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  enter  on  the  log  the  run- 
ning down  of  a fishing  schooner  with  all  on  board  ; and 
the  death  of  a single  passenger,  and  that  in  the  steerage, 
would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning. 

When  the  steamer  entered  the  dense  fog  that  stretches 
along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  over  the  fishing- 
banks,  Dick  experienced  a feeling  of  uneasiness  that 
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had  not  hitherto  troubled  him.  The  idea  of  running 
full  speed  when  they  might  at  any  moment  encounter 
another  vessel,  an  iceberg,  or  a wreck,  did  not  impress 
him  favorably,  and  he  mentioned  his  fears  to  his  room- 
mate. 

“ I fully  agree  with  you,”  said  Mr.  Corning,  “and  this 
is  the  part  of  the  voyage  that  I don’t  like  at  all.  Here 
we  are  crashing  along  when  we  can’t  see  our  length 
ahead  of  us,  and  any  moment  may  bring  us  smash  into 
something  that  will  send  us  all  to  the  bottom.  What 
would  we  think  of  a railway  company  that  ran  its  trains 
at  full  speed  without  any  trackman  or  signals,  and  with 
no  way  of  telling  whether  other  trains  were  ahead  of 
them  and  coming  directly  toward  them  ? This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  steamship  companies  are  all  doing,  and 
some  day  two  of  these  great  ships  will  run  straight  into 
each  other ; both  will  go  to  the  bottom,  and  with  them 
a thousand  or  perhaps  two  thousand  passengers  and 
crew.  Collisions  have  happened  here  in  the  fog,  and 
will  happen  again,  and  as  the  ships  increase  in  size  and 
carry  more  people,  the  danger  of  loss  of  life  will  be  in- 
creased. 

“ But  it  isn’t  by  any  means  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
steamship  companies  that  they  show  so  much  reckless- 
ness. The  public  wants  high  speed,  and  the  company 
that  can  show  the  best  record  for  its  steamers  will  have 
the  highest  popularity.  The  ships  that  are  faster  by  an 
hour  or  two  than  their  competitors  will  be  crowded, 
while  the  slower  ones  have  a hard  time  to  make  a living. 
It’s  the  American  idea  of  haste  which  we  carry  into 
everything  ; we  want  to  jump  out  of  a carriage  before 
it  stops,  leave  a railway  train  before  the  cars  come  to  a 
halt,  and  leap  from  a ferryboat  when  it  is  a yard  or  more 
from  its  dock.  When  this  steamer  gets  to  the  end  of 
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her  journey,  and  the  tender  comes  out  to  take  us 
ashore,  you’ll  see  everybody  rushing  to  the  gangway 
in  order  to  be  the  first  on  board  the  tender,  though 
all  will  get  to  the  shore  at  the  same  time.  See  how 
the  passengers  devour  their  meals,  as  though  eating  on 
a wager,  when  they  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  loiter  on  the  deck,  and  kill  time  till  the  voyage 
is  over. 

“ The  ocean  greyhounds,  as  the  fastest  steamers  are 
called,  run  at  twenty  miles  and  more  an  hour  when 
doing  their  best.  Suppose  two  of  them  going  in  op- 
posite directions  come  together  ; it  is  at  a speed  equal- 
ing forty  miles  an  hour,  and  some  day  they’ll  do  it,  and 
there  won’t  be  anybody  left  to  tell  how  it  all  happened 
on  either  ship.  After  this  people  will  be  timid  for 
awhile  ; then  they’ll  forget  all  about  it,  and  the  craze 
for  speed  will  set  in  as  strong  as  ever.  And  then — eh, 
what’s  that  ? ” 

There  was  a shock  that  threw  both  of  the  speakers  to 
the  floor  of  their  little  cabin,  and  doubled  them  in  a 
heap  together.  Soon  as  they  could  entangle  themselves 
they  went  on  deck  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  their  steps  were  not  slow.  Other 
passengers  who  happened  to  be  below  at  the  time,  were 
rushing  in  the  same  direction,  and  some  of  them  were 
in  a state  of  great  excitement. 

Several  frightened  ones  were  wearing  life-preservers, 
and  carried  satchels  containing  whatever  valuables  they 
could  gather  up  at  the  moment.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark that  many  ocean  travellers  keep  their  letters  of 
credit,  money,  jewelry,  and  valuable  papers  constantly 
in  the  garments  they  are  wearing  or  in  belts  about  their 
waists.  In  this  way  they  reduce  the  chances  of  being 
robbed,  and  are  prepared  for  the  emergency  of  taking 
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to  the  boats  in  case  the  ship  should  be  in  a sinking  con- 
dition in  consequence  of  a collision  in  the  dense  fogs  on 
the  fishing  banks,  or  from  some  other  cause. 

Women  were  screaming,  men  shouting,  people  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  in  the  wildest  manner,  and  the 
officers  and  stewards  of  the  ship  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  quiet  the  confusion.  Dick  followed  Mr.  Com- 
ing’s example,  and  acted  as  though  he  was  perfectly 
cool,  though  the  truth  is  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  gave  a quick 
glance  about  him  and  saw  that  the  steamer  was  afloat, 
and  that  no  iceberg  hung  over  it.  He  had  heard  that 
one  of  the  things  to  be  dreaded  in  a fog  is  a collision 
with  an  iceberg,  and  this  was  the  first  idea  that  entered 
his  head.  Most  of  the  steamers  that  have  totally  disap- 
peared on  the  Atlantic  and  never  been  heard  of  after- 
ward, are  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  by  icebergs,  as 
in  nearly  every  instance  ice  was  abundant  at  the  time, 
and  other  vessels  reported  narrow  escapes. 

Through  the  fog  astern  he  could  just  discern  the  out- 
lines of  a sailing  craft  of  some  kind,  but  whether  she 
was  a sloop,  a schooner,  or  a full-rigged  ship  he  was 
unable  to  make  out.  But  the  sight  of  the  vessel  told 
the  story  of  the  collision  ; the  steamer  had  run  into  the 
luckless  sailer,  and  it  was  the  shock  of  the  encounter 
that  threw  him  and  his  room-mate  to  the  floor.  And 
the  question  now  was  as  to  the  damage  they  had  sus- 
tained. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  speak  to  one  of  the  officers,  as  all 
were  busy  in  restoring  order  and  making  the  best  of  the 
situation.  A boat  was  lowered  and  pulled  toward  the 
vessel  astern,  and  at  the  same  time  the  steamer’s  en- 
gines were  backed  in  her  direction.  And  as  the  vessel 
loomed  more  and  more  into  sight  it  was  plainly  to  be 
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perceived  that  she  was  settling  into  the  water,  and 
would  soon  go  down. 

And  down  she  went  before  the  boat  could  reach  her, 
carrying  several  of  the  crew  to  watery  graves.  Four 
men  were  rescued  and  brought  on  board  the  steamer, 
which  was  soon  once  more  on  her  course.  The  sunken 
vessel  was  a Gloucester  fisherman  ; she  had  been  struck 
upon  the  quarter  by  the  sharp  prow  of  the  steamer,  the 
latter  receiving  only  slight  damage,  which  could  readily 
be  repaired  in  port. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FIRST  DAY  IN  ENGLAND. 


PURSE  was  raised  among  the  passengers  for 
the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  the 
contributions  were  liberal.  Dick  was  sur- 
prised at  the  unwillingness  of  everybody  connected  with 
the  ship  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  collision,  and  even 
some  of  the  more  experienced  passengers  displayed  the 
same  tendency  toward  silence.  “ The  less  said  of  these 
things  the  better,  is  the  idea  among  steamship  men,” 
said  Mr.  Corning  to  his  young  friend ; “this  is  one  of 
the  incidents  of  crossing  the  Banks,  which  are  more  or 
less  crowded  with  fishing  vessels  during  the  season. 
The  argument  is  openly  made  that  the  best  plan  for  a 
steamer  in  the  fog  is  to  go  at  full  speed,  as  she  can  in 
that  way  cut  down  anything  that  lies  in  her  course,  and 
is  herself  less  liable  to  injury.  Then,  too,  she  minds 
her  helm  more  readily  than  if  running  slowly,  and  can 
turn  with  comparative  quickness  if  she  hears  the  whistle 
or  fog-horn  of  any  other  craft  which  she  may  be  in 
danger  of  encountering.  You  have  observed  that  we 
keep  our  whistle  going  all  the  time,  so  as  to  warn  any- 
thing else  to  get  out  of  the  way.” 

“ But  it  seems  they  don’t  get  out  of  the  way,”  said 
Dick,  “or  certainly  not  in  this  case.” 

“That’s  true,”  was  the  reply,  “and  the  fact  is  often- 
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times  in  the  fog  you  can't  tell  exactly  where  a vessel  is 
that  is  sounding  a whistle  or  horn.  The  fog  plays  all 
sorts  of  pranks  with  sounds,  and  makes  them  seem  to 
come  from  another  quarter  than  the  one  where  they 
really  are.  The  only  way  to  avoid  these  dangers  is  for 
the  maritime  nations  to  agree  that  all  steam  vessels 
shall  keep  to  the  south  of  the  Grand  Banks,  even  at  the 
expense  of  lengthening  their  voyages  a few  hours. 
Then  whenever  fog  arises  they  should  be  compelled  to 
run  at  half  or  quarter  speed,  and  a system  of  sound 
signals  should  be  arranged  that  will  tell  exactly  what  is 
the  course  of  the  ship.” 

“ Do  these  accidents  happen  often  ?”  was  Dick’s  next 
inquiry. 

“A  great  deal  oftener  than  the  public  is  aware,”  Mr. 
Corning  answered.  “ As  I said  before,  the  steamship 
men  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  these  things  out 
of  the  papers,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  other  folks.  If  we 
arrive  safely  on  the  other  side  you  will  read  in  the  ship- 
ping news  that  we  passed  on  such  and  such  days 
steamers  or  sailing  ships  displaying  certain  signals  ; if 
we  see  an  iceberg  or  an  unknown  wreck  floating  on  the 
water,  it  will  be  mentioned,  but  there  will  be  no  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstance  of  running  down  a fishing 
vessel  and  drowning  all  but  four  of  her  crew.  I have 
little  doubt  that  many  a fishing  vessel  has  gone  to  her 
marine  grave  with  all  on  board  in  just  this  way,  and  not 
«a  word  has  been  said  about  it.  All  that  her  owners  and 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  her  crew  could  ever  know, 
was  that  she  sailed  for  a trip  to  the  fishing  banks  and 
was  never  more  heard  of.” 

A few  hours  after  the  saddening  incident  just  narrated, 
the  fog  blew  away  and  the  sun  came  out  over  the  waters. 
On  the  horizon  away  to  the  southeast  lay  a huge  ice- 
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berg  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  great  orb  of  day,  and 
towering  like  a mountain  above  the  watery  plain.  Pas- 
sengers gathered  at  the  rail  to  look  upon  this  curiosity 
of  the  deep,  and  the  sinking  of  the  fishing  vessel  passed 
from  their  thoughts.  Glasses  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  iceberg,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  steamer’s 
course,  in  such  a position  that  she  did  not  approach  it 
nearer  than  within  three  or  four  miles.  Mr.  Corning 
had  a powerful  glass  which  he  loaned  to  Dick,  and  as 
the  latter  gazed  intently,  he  suddenly  called  out  that 
there  were  forms  moving  upon  it,  and  perhaps  they 
were  sailors  who  had  been  shipwrecked  there. 

Mr.  Corning  took  the  glass  and  looked  at  the  spot 
which  the  young  man  had  indicated. 

“You  are  right,”  said  he,  “there  are  forms  moving 
there,  but  they  are  not  those  that  we  care  anything 
about.  They  are  polar  bears,  that  have  drifted  down 
from  Greenland  with  the  berg,  and  probably  find  their 
location  a little  uncomfortable  as  the  ice  melts  and  re- 
duces the  size  of  their  floating  home.  As  they  go  fur- 
ther south  into  warmer  climes,  the  ice  will  melt  alto- 
gether, and  the  bears  will  become  food  for  fishes.  No- 
body is  likely  to  try  to  do  anything  for  their  relief,  as 
they  are  not  regarded  as  friends  of  the  human  race.” 

“ But  haven’t  I read  about  men  being  rescued  from 
icebergs,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  after  the  loss- of 
their  ships  ?” 

“ Certainly  you  have,  as  such  occurrences  are  far  from 
unknown.  Men  have  lived  for  weeks  on  icebergs,  sub- 
sisting on  the  animal  life  found  there  in  the  shape  of 
seals  and  bears,  and  on  the  scanty  provisions  they  were 
able  to  save  from  the  wreck.” 

Then  followed  a long  conversation  about  the  peculi- 
arities of  icebergs,  how  they  were  formed,  why  they 
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drifted  to  the  south,  and  what  were  their  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  was  all  very  interesting  to  our 
young  friend,  but  we  can  hardly  find  place  for  it  in  this 
narrative.  Dick  learned  a great  deal  on  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  his  excellent  memory  retained 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  he  thus  learned. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  region  of  fogs  and  thence- 
forth the  voyage  was  uneventful.  In  due  time  the  coast 
of  Ireland  was  sighted,  the  vessel  halted  briefly  off 
Queenstown  to  land  the  mails  and  such  passengers  as 
desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  and  then  continued  her 
course  to  Liverpool.  As  they  entered  the  harbor  of 
England’s  great  seaport,  one  of  the  passengers  got  off 
the  time-worn  joke  about  ships  of  all  nations  lying  at 
Liverpool’s  Mersey.  It  was  laughed  at  by  the  new- 
comers, among  whom  was  Dick,  but  the  old  travellers 
smiled  sadly  and  murmured  something  about  the  pro- 
duct of  the  chestnut  tree.  The  forest  of  masts  that 
designated  the  shipping  in  the  port  attracted  Dick’s  at- 
tention, and  he  realized  to  some  extent  the  commercial 
advantages  of  this  marine  doorway  of  Britain’s  isle. 

In  bidding  good-by  to  Mr.  Corning,  Dick  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  the  many  courtesies  received  at  his 
hands,  and  hoped  they  might  meet  again. 

“Certainly  we  shall,”  was  the  reply,  “the  world  is 
very  small,  as  you’ll  find  when  journeying  about  it,  and 
men  are  often  running  across  each  other’s  tracks.  We’ll 
come  together  one  of  these  days  somewhere,  see  if  we 
don’t.” 

Nothing  had  been  said  about  private  matters  at  any 
time  during  the  voyage,  each  of  them  having  kept  his 
personal  and  business  affairs  to  himself.  Dick  simply 
knew  that  his  room-mate  was  an  old  traveller  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  a great  many  times,  and  had  a good 
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knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  made  no  further  explanation  than  that  he  was 
going  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  the  whole  of  the 
globe  outside  of  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  was 
new  to  him. 

Their  next  meeting  was  a good  deal  of  a surprise  to 
both. 

Dick  had  a letter  to  Mr.  Jordan,  a prominent  merchant 
of  Liverpool,  and  on  presenting  it  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Jordan’s  house 
the  evening  after  his  arrival,  and  in  the  meantime  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  firm  undertook  to  show 
him  the  sights  of  the  place. 

The  junior’s  first  proposal  was  that  they  should  visit 
the  Angel  Hotel  to  see  the  handsome  bar-maids  at  that 
establishment,  and  also  to  take  a drink  by  way  of  better 
acquaintance.  He  was  greatly  surprised  when  the  young 
stranger  declined  the  invitation,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  learned  that  it  was  not  his  habit  to  drink  at  all. 

“You’re  the  first  American  commercial  traveller  that 
has  come  here  that  wouldn’t  drink  ; at  any  rate,  the  first 
I ever  met.  You  make  a great  mistake  and  you’ll  soon 
find  it  out.  Our  climate  is  much  more  damp  than  yours, 
and  makes  drink  necessary  for  most  of  us.  We  have 
to  do  it  to  keep  off  bad  effects.” 

“ But  how  do  those  get  along  who  don’t  drink  at  all  ? ” 
queried  Dick.  “You  certainly  have  some  teetotalers  in 
England,  or  so  I’ve  heard.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “but  they’re  a lot  of  lunatics, 
who  don’t  know  what’s  good  for  them.  If  they  could 
have  their  way  the  whole  business  of  distilling  and  sell- 
ing spirits  would  be  stopped,  and  I really  believe  they 
would  shut  up  our  breweries  too  if  they  could.  What 
would  England  be  without  beer  ? ” 
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This  is  by  no  means  a new  question.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed a great  deal,  but  no  conclusion  has  ever  been 
reached  on  which  all  could  agree.  That  it  would  be  a 
very  dismal  place  for  many,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  health  of  the  nation  would 
be  vastly  improved.  The  error  in  the  common  belief 
as  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  beer  has  been  already 
shown,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Dick  did  not  enter  into  an  argument  as  to  the  sanitary 
advantages  of  abstaining  from  beer,  but  answered  the 
question  directly  by  saying  that  England  would  be  far 
better  off. 

“ It  would  be  the  ruin  of  trade,”  said  the  other. 
“ Just  think  of  the  money  invested  in  breweries,  and  all 
the  other  business  depending  on  the  making  and  selling 
of  beer.” 

Then  Dick  went  into  statistics  to  an  extent  that 
astonished  the  Englishman,  who  could  not  understand 
how  an  American  just  landed  for  the  first  time  should 
know  more  about  Great  Britain  than  he  did  himself. 
The  fact  was  the  young  man  had  been  loading  his  mind 
from  a temperance  text-book  that  he  had  found  on 
board  the  steamer, 

“ According  to  good  authorities,”  said  Dick,  “ there 
are  about  30,000  deaths  in  England  every  year  that  are 
directly  traceable  to  drink,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
there  is  another  30,000  that  may  be  indirectly  charged 
to  alcohol.  The  lives  of  the  people  under  a just  govern- 
ment are  part  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a nation, 
and  is  it  not  of  consequence  to  save  60,000  lives  every 
year  when  proper  laws  would  save  them  ?” 

“ Yes,  of  course,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  think  of  the 
effect  upon  trade.  Stopping  all  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries would  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  em- 
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ployment,  and  quite  likely  starve  them  or  send  them  to 
the  poor-house." 

“Your  annual  drink  bill  is  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,"  said  Dick,  “ or  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  same  statistics  show  that  one-third  of 
this  amount  is  spent  by  the  working  classes.  Now,  if 
you  could  put  a stop  to  the  drinking  business,  you 
would  save  this  third  of  a hundred  million  pounds  to 
the  workers  of  England.  The  saving  would  go  a long 
way  to  avert  the  starvation  that  you  predict." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  carriage  in  which  they  were  riding.  They  were  in 
front  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  an  immense  and  magnificent 
building,  which  is  the  pride  of  Liverpool,  and  one  of 
the  first  sights  to  which  strangers  are  attracted.  On 
this  occasion  Dick’s  survey  was  confined  to  the  exterior, 
his  host  proposing  that  a visit  to  the  museum  of  natural 
history  and  the  gallery  of  fine  arts,  should  be  made  an- 
other day. 

Other  public  buildings  and  monuments  were  seen  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  the  stranger  was  taken  to  the 
magnificent  docks,  which  may  be  set  down  among  the 
wonders  of  the  modern  world.  Dick  made  a note  to  the 
effect  that  the  docks  of  Liverpool  had  a surface  area  of 
370  acres,  and  24  miles  of  quays  at  which  vessels  may 
lie.  They  are  built  of  solid  stone  or  hewn  out  of  the 
earth  and  rock,  and  though  costing  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  have  amply  repaid  the  expenditure  by  making 
Liverpool  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the 
world. 

They  visited  several  of  the  docks,  and  observed  the 
ingenious  arrangements  for  handling  the  cargoes  of 
ships,  so  that  they  can  be  discharged  and  loaded  with 
great  rapidity.  While  walking  about  the  Waterloo 
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dock,  which  is  devoted  to  vessels  in  the  grain  trade, 
Dick  suddenly  felt  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
around,  found  himself  gazing  into  a familiar  face  ; it 
was  one  he  had  not  expected  to  see  in  Liverpool,  or  any- 
where else  east  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

His  surprise  made  him  speechless,  and  he  stood  as 
though  bereft  of  the  use  of  his  tongue. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DEGRADATIONS  OF  BEER. 

fHE  familiar  face  that  looked  upon  Dick  at 
the  Waterloo  dock  in  Liverpool,  was  that  of 
Frank  Fulton,  one  of  his  fellow-clerks  in  Mr. 
Varney’s  office  at  the  time  of  the  plot  to  in- 
toxicate our  young  friend,  and  disgrace  him  in  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  his  employer.  Fulton  was  one  of 
those  who  left  the  office  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  conspiracy,  and  nothing  had  been  known 
of  him  from  that  time.  That  he  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  Liverpool  was  such  a surprise  to  Dick  that  it 
momentarily  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech. 

“ Ever  so  glad  to  see  you,”  said  he  to  Graham,  “ and 
I want  to  have  a talk  with  you.  Tell  me  where  you’re 
stopping  so  that  I can  call  on  you.” 

Dick  named  his  hotel,  and  it  was  quickly  arranged 
that  they  would  meet  on  the  following  morning  at 
breakfast.  Dick  hesitated  for  a moment  before  inviting 
his  old  acquaintance  to  breakfast  with  him,  as  he  feared 
a possible  complication  that  might  be  inconvenient. 
But  he  reasoned  quickly,  and  concluded  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  desired  interview,  and  if  there  was 
any  unpleasant  feature  about  it,  the  sooner  it  was  over 
the  better. 

From  the  docks  Dick  and  his  guide  returned  to  the 
(320) 
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hotel.  Promptly  at  the  hour  for  dinner  the  young  man 
was  at  Mr.  Jordan’s  house,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived and  presented  to  the  merchant’s  family.  The 
conversation  in  the  parlor  previous  to  the  announcement 
of  dinner  put  the  visitor  quite  at  his  ease,  and  gave  him 
a favorable  impression  of  the  domestic  life  of  England, 
so  far  as  he  had  seen  it. 

Soon  as  they  were  seated  at  table  Dick  quietly  turned 
his  glasses  bottom  upward,  as  a sign  that  he  did  not  wish 
them  filled  with  wine.  Consequently,  the  butler  passed 
him  by  when  the  wine  was  served,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  his  action.  When  the  ladies  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  meal,  and  the  gentlemen  lighted  their  cigars,  Mr. 
Jordan  turned  to  his  guest  and  said  : 

“Mr.  Graham,  I see  you  neither  drink  nor  smoke; 
what  can  we  do  to  entertain  you  ? ” 

“Nothing,  thank  you,”  was  the  reply,  “as  I am  ad- 
mirably entertained  already.  It  is  a habit  of  mine  to 
turn  over  my  glasses  at  dinner.  As  I’ve  never  learned 
to  use  wine  or  cigars,  there’s  nothing  to  be  missed.” 

“ I sincerely  wish  I had  the  same  habit,”  said  Mr. 
Jordan,  “and  if  I were  to  begin  life  over  again  I would 
certainly  follow  your  custom.  But  don’t  you  find  it  a 
little  inconvenient  now  and  then  ?” 

“Yes,  at  times  it’s  a trifle  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  but 
perhaps  less  inconvenient  than  you  might  suppose.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  parts  of  my  country  where  a 
refusal  to  drink  is  regarded  as  a deadly  insult,  and  the 
man  who  declines  an  invitation  must  be  ready  for  a 
shooting  match  with  revolvers.  I have  never  been 
there,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but 
in  such  a state  of  society  an  abstainer  would  certainly 
have  a hard  time  as  long  as  he  remained  alive.” 

“A  commercial  house  doing  business  there  would  not 
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be  likely  to  send  a teetotaler  as  its  representative,” 
said  Mr.  Jordan.  “There  are  many  places  in  Eng- 
land, among  the  lower  classes,  where  a non-drinker 
would  have  a similar  experience  ; not  that  he  would  be 
shot,  for  our  people  do  not  use  revolvers,  but  he  would 
be  roughly  handled  and  quite  discouraged  from  going 
again  to  the  same  locality. 

“ Temperance  advocates  have  been  set  upon  and 
severely  beaten,”  he  continued,  “ their  sole  offense  being 
that  they  advocated  the  pledge  of  abstinence  from 
drink  on  the  part  of  workingmen.  The  assaults  were 
made  by  the  lowest  and  most  disorderly  class  of  the 
population,  and  were  instigated  by  the  keepers  of  pub- 
lic houses,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  debauch- 
ery of  mankind.  Temperance  meetings  have  been 
broken  up  by  ruffians  who  went  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  police,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  a temperance  meeting  in  many  parts  of  any  of  the 
great  cities  of  England  or  the  other  British  islands.” 

Finding  his  host  well  disposed  toward  the  temperance 
cause,  though  not  himself  a teetotaler,  Dick  was  en- 
couraged to  ask  several  questions  about  matters  on 
which  he  desired  enlightenment.  Mr.  Jordan  kindly 
answered  them,  and  showed  that  he  had  thought  much 
upon  the  condition  of  his  country  and  the  evils  which 
came  to  it  from  drink. 

“Temperance  has  had  an  up-hill  fight  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,” said  he,  “for  the  reason  that  we  inherited  the  use 
of  drink  from  very  early  times.  All  classes  in  England, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  formerly  indulged  in  drink  ; the 
gentry  drank  wine,  the  city  populations  were  addicted 
to  gin,  shopkeepers  to  brandy,  the  middle  class  to 
whiskey,  the  southern  and  western  peasantry  to  cider, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  laborers  everywhere  to  beer. 
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The  consumption  of  spirits  is  two  and  a half  gallons 
annually  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England, 
and  of  malt  liquors  thirty-three  gallons. 

“ Scotland  had  the  curse  of  drink  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism  which  it  en- 
gendered brought  about  the  laws  which  greatly  checked 
the  consumption,  and  made  a proportionate  decrease  of 
the  evils  arising  from  drink.  A striking  illustration  of 
this  was  shown  at  Edinburgh,  where,  before  the  passage 
of  the  laws  closing  the  drinking  places  on  Sunday,  and 
otherwise  restricting  the  trade  in  spirits,  the  prison  was 
found  insufficient,  and  was  about  to  be  enlarged  at 
great  expense.  Soon  after  the  passage  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  the  prison  was  found  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  the  order  for  its 
enlargement  was  countermanded.” 

“ I suppose  Ireland  was  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,”  Dick  remarked. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply.  “Half  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  are  due  to  that  cause,  and  those  that  do  not 
come  directly  from  drink  are  aggravated  by  it.  You 
know  that  Ireland  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  famines  ; 
well,  you’ll  be  interested  to  learn  that  these  famines, 
have,  in  some  respects,  been  blessings  in  disguise.  In 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  grain  the  distilleries  were 
closed  by  law.  In  one  year,  when  they  were  thus  closed 
in  consequence  of  a bad  harvest,  the  supply  of  grain 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  population,  and  it  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  ^4,584.  In  the  previous  ten 
years  there  had  been  annually  imported  grain  to  the 
value  of  ^75,282,  the  home  product  not  being  sufficient 
to  keep  the  distilleries  in  operation  and  at  the  same 
time  feed  the  people. 

“And  this  was  not  all,”  he  continued.  “In  the  years 
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of  drouth  and  prohibition  the  number  of  convictions  for 
crime  was  reduced  one-half,  and  the  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness were  only  one-fourth  the  former  number.  When 
Father  Mathew  started  his  temperance  movement, 
which  resulted  in  a large  part  of  the  population  becom- 
ing teetotalers,  there  was  a great  reduction  of  crime  and 
poverty.  The  good  effect  of  that  has  been,  in  a great 
measure,  lost,  and  the  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  in  Cork, 
is  surrounded  by  a circle  of  low  drinking  shops,  engaged 
in  the  work  of  adding  to  the  poverty  and  pauperism  of 
Ireland.” 

Conversation  turned  in  the  direction  of  beer,  which 
Mr.  Jordan  thought  was  a greater  curse  to  the  country 
than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  was  certainly 
bad  enough  to  make  a thoughtful  man  sad. 

“You  often  hear  our  lower  classes  spoken  of  as  the 
most  brutal  and  degraded  on  the  face  of  the  civilized 
earth,”  said  he,  “ and  I can’t  defend  them  from  the 
charge,  as  I think  they  are.  The  drinking  of  beer  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  stupefying  of  the  intellect  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a brutalizing  beverage,  and  steadily 
tends  to  drag  men  down  to  the  level  of  the  quadrupeds, 
and  of  the  lowest  quadrupeds  at  that.  A drunken  man 
who  crawls  on  all  fours,  because  he  is  unable  to  stand, 
is  a type  of  the  level  to  which  drink  has  brought  him  ; 
he  is  a biped  no  longer,  but  a four-footed  beast.  Spirits 
may  excite  a man,  make  him  wild  and  furious,  but  beer 
never  does.  He  is  dull  and  heavy,  but  none  the  less  de- 
graded ; and  his  face  rivals  that  of  the  most  stupid  of 
beasts  in  the  immobility  of  its  features. 

“ There  is  a popular  and  very  general  error  in  the  be- 
lief that  beer  is  nourishing  and  strengthening,  and  the 
delusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a man  can  grow 
Estout  upon  beer,  But  what  kind  of  stoutness  is  it  ? 
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Not  the  kind  that  comes  from  wholesome  food,  but  a 
flabby  sort  of  fat  that  has  no  substance,  and  is  a burden 
to  its  owner.  As  to  its  strengthening  powers,  you  may 
take  the  well-known  story  of  your  countryman,  Dr. 
Franklin,  during  his  service  with  a printer  in  London. 
He  drank  only  water,  and  was  able  to  carry  a large  form 
of  type  in  each  hand  up  and  down  stairs,  while  his  com- 
panions, who  drank  porter  to  give  them  strength,  as 
they  said,  were  only  able  to  carry  one  form  of  the  same 
size  and  weight. 

“Dr.  Franklin’s  testimony  has  been  corroborated 
over  and  over  again  in  modern  times,”  continued  Mr. 
Jordan.  “ Nail-makers,  coal-heavers,  blacksmiths,  fur- 
nace men,  glass-blowers,  and  others  whose  labors  are 
especially  severe,  have  found,  after  trying  the  absti- 
nence principle  for  several  years,  that  they  performed 
their  work  with  greater  ease  to  themselves  and  less  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
their  employers,  than  in  the  times  when  they  drank 
beer.  I employ  a good  many  men  in  handling  grain 
and  other  heavy  freight.  I have  made  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  abstain  from  beer,  as  I find  they  do  more  work 
and  are  far  more  reliable  than  the  drinkers,  and  many 
of  the  men  have  thanked  me  most  heartily  for  the  en- 
couragement I have  given  them.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  they  have  to  encounter  is  the  opposition  of  their 
drinking  companions,  who  ridicule  them  for  their  tem- 
perance, and  sometimes  go  farther  than  the  use  of 
words.” 

“ Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  a competitive  trial 
between  abstainers  and  drinkers,  to  ascertain  which 
could  do  the  most?”  Dick  asked. 

“ I have  never  done  so  myself,”  was  the  reply,  “ but 
there  are  plenty  of  such  trials  on  record.  I know  of 
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one  that  was  made  by  a brickmaking  establishment  in 
Uxbridge,  with  this  result : 

“ There  were  two  gangs  of  men,  one  working  on  the 
abstinence  and  the  other  on  the  moderate-drinking 
principle,  and  a careful  record  was  kept  for  an  entire 
year.  The  average  number  of  bricks  for  each  beer- 
drinker  was  760,269,  while  the  average  for  the  teetotal- 
ers was  795,400,  a difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  of 
36,131.  The  highest  number  made  by  a beer-drinker 
was  880,000,  while  the  highest  number  by  a teetotaler 
was  890,000  ; the  lowest  drinker’s  record  was  659,500, 
while  the  lowest  by  an  abstainer  was  746,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  of  work  and  consequently  of  wages, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  saving  of  money  by  the 
abstainers,  and  the  much  greater  comfort  in  which  their 
families  were  supported.” 

Mr.  Jordan  gave  other  illustrations  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion  that  the  great  curse  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  England  was  the  drinking  of  beer, 
but  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

“ We  have  here,”  he  added,  “ the  same  trouble  that 
you  have  in  America,  the  question  of  interference  with 
vested  rights  and  the  matter  of  revenue.  One-third  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  comes  from  the  excise 
duties  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  and  in  some  years 
the  proportion  is  even  greater.*  The  royal  family,  the 
army  and  navy,  and  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  great  measure  supported  by  the  intem- 
perance of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of 
the  men  who  rule  over  us  is  favorable  to  an  increased 


*In  1889  the  British  revenue  from  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  was  ^29,265,- 
ooo,  or  nearly  $150,000,000. 
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rather  than  a diminished  consumption  of  spirits  and 
malt  liquors.  The  evils  of  drunkenness  must  go  on 
that  the  Government  may  thrive,  and  we  carry  our 
policy  all  over  the  globe.  We  made  war  upon  China, 
and  compelled  her  to  open  her  market  to  our  opium  ; 
the  Chinese  Government  wished  to  exclude  the  drug 
that  was  killing  many  thousands  of  her  people  annually, 
but  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  opium  were  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  colonies  in  India,  and,  therefore, 
we  used  our  army  and  navy  to  extend  our  commerce. 
British  commerce  and  industry  must  thrive,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  of  human  life  or  happiness.  But  come,  let 
us  rejoin  the  ladies  in  the  parlor.” 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  brought  to  an  end  the  conver- 
sation, or  rather  the  soliloquy,  that  had  been  greatly 
enjoyed  by  his  guest. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
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; E owe  much  to  America,”  said  Mr.  Jordan, 
when  the  opportunity  for  renewing  the  con- 
versation was  presented,  “ and  not  the  least 
of  our  indebtedness  is  for  the  temperance 


movement. 

“ Did  you  not  have  it  here  before  we  did  ? ” Dick 
asked. 

“I  believe  not,”  was  the  reply.  “According  to  my 
information,  you  had  temperance  societies  in  one  form 
or  another  early  in  the  present  century,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  last,  while  the  first  society  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  formed  at  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1829.  It  was  started  by  a clergy- 
man named  Carr,  and  the  members  pledged  themselves 
‘ to  abstain  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  as  a 
medicine,  in  the  case  of  bodily  ailment ; and  they  fur- 
ther agreed  not  to  provide  them  for  the  entertainment 
of  friends.’  About  the  same  time  a similar  movement 
was  started  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  within  a year 
there  were  thirty  societies,  with  about  3,000  members, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  a temperance  society  started  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Irish  one,  the  members  agree- 
ing to  refrain  from  the  use  of  spirits  except  as  a medi- 
cine, but  making  no  restrictions  upon  other  liquors. 
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“ In  1830  the  temperance  movement  began  in  England, 
its  starting  point  being  at  Bradford.  It  was  brought 
about  by  a manufacturer  named  Forbes,  who  happened 
to  be  visiting  Glasgow  on  business,  and  saw  the  work 
that  was  being  performed  there,  and  its  good  results. 
On  his  return  he  organized  the  movement,  which  spread 
rapidly  and  was  taken  up  in  many  other  places.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  thirty  temperance  societies 
in  England,  with  10,000  members  ; and  in  the  following 
year  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  was 
formed,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  leading  society 
of  the  temperance  party.  The  pledge  taken  by  its 
members  was  very  short  and  in  the  following  words  : 
‘We  agree  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  except  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  to  discountenance  the  causes 
and  practice  of  intemperance.’  You  observe  that  it 
made  no  restriction  upon  beer  and  wines,  and  hence 
arose  an  evil  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  starters  of 
the  movement.” 

“ I readily  understand  what  it  was,”  said  Dick,  as  his 
entertainer  paused.  “ They  found  that  the  liberty  to  use 
beer  and  wines  led  to  an  increased  consumption  of  those 
beverages,  and  also  developed  the  taste  and  craving  for 
ardent  spirits.” 

“That  was  precisely  the  case,”  Mr.  Jordan  answered, 
“as  had  already  been  discovered  in  Scotland,  and  you 
had  long  before  found  out  in  America.  There  can  be 
no  safe  rule  regarding  intoxicants  except  that  of  ‘touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not’;  moderation  is  very  good  in 
its  way,  as  being  preferable  to  drunkenness,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  the  best  rule  to  follow.  There  was 
a great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  many 
of  the  signers  of  the  old  pledge  were  daily  in  a state  of 
stupidity  arising  from  their  indulgence  in  the  demoral- 
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izing  stuff.  Several  societies  were  started  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence,  and  in  1835,  an  association  was 
formed,  which  was  to  embrace  all  the  temperance  so- 
cieties in  the  country,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  that  rule. 

“ Then  war  broke  out  between  the  old  association  and 
the  new  one  ; but,  unlike  a good  many  wars,  it  did  more 
good  than  harm,  as  both  parties  worked  with  great  zeal, 
and  continued  to  increase  their  numbers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  in  their  views.  If  you  win  a drink- 
ing man  from  excess  to  moderation,  you  have  gone  far 
to  pave  the  way  to  making  him  a total  abstainer.  This 
was  the  result,  that  the  ‘ moderate  ’ party  gradually  dis- 
appeared before  the  advance  of  teetotalism,  most  of  its 
members  going  over  to  the  newer  and  more  restricted 
creed.  We  had  for  some  time  both  kinds  of  pledges, 
and  generally  found  that  after  a man  had  lived  for  a 
while  according  to  the  old,  he  was  willing  to  sign  the 
new,  provided,  of  course,  he  had  not  become  a sot 
through  drinking  beer  and  cider,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened. 

“ There  you  have  a brief  history  of  the  early  days  of 
the  temperance  movement  in  England,”  said  Mr.  Jordan. 
“ There  is  now  hardly  a town  or  village  in  Great  Britain 
that  does  not  have  its  band  of  abstainers,  and  the  statis- 
tics show  that  there  are  not  far  from  three  millions  of 
teetotalers  in  the  country,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren. Greater  progress  is  made  among  the  women  and 
children  than  among  adult  men,  and  we  have  learned 
that  the  best  plan  to  make  a community  temperate  or 
abstinent  is  to  teach  the  principle  to  the  young  people 
and  let  them  start  in  life  properly.  I have  heard  that  in 
your  country  the  women  are  generally  the  supporters 
of  the  temperance  cause,  and  that  is  the  case  here. 
Women  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  drunken  habits 
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of  men,  and  if  the  women  of  England  could  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  I believe  they 
would  do  so  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  is 
more  drunkenness  among  women  here  than  in  America, 
and  it  comes  in  great  measure  from  the  curse  of  beer 
rather  than  from  that  of  spirits.  And  where  it  is  due  to 
spirits,  the  taste  is  found  to  have  been  created  by  beer 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  I think  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  a hundred. 

“ Now  that  you  find  I am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  tem- 
perance you  may  wonder  that  I have  wine  on  my  table 
at  dinner.  Well,  I didn’t  get  the  right  start  in  life,  and 
so  have  been  accustomed  to  a little  wine  ever  since  I 
was  a young  man.  But  I have  never  taken  it  otherwise 
than  in  moderation,  and  do  not  allow  my  children  to 
touch  it.  The  merchants  with  whom  I deal  and  the 
majority  of  my  visitors  are  not  averse  to  a glass,  and  so 
I’ve  continued  to  present  it  to  them.  But  whenever  I 
am  to  have  a visitor  whom  I know  to  be  liable  to  drink 
too  much,  he  finds  no  wine  on  the  table  at  dinner  or  any 
other  meal. 

“ Though  I don’t  belong  to  a teetotal  society,  I do 
belong  to  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  was 
started  in  1853  with  the  special  object  of  securing  re- 
strictive or  prohibitory  legislation.  The  Alliance  in- 
cludes not  only  the  temperance  people,  but  those  who 
though  not  themselves  abstainers,  are  anxious  to  pro- 
mote public  sobriety.  We  tried  to  get  a prohibitory 
law  through  Parliament,  but  we  might  as  well  have 
asked  for  a law  requiring  every  man  to  wear  a prison 
suit,  and  have  his  head  shaved  every  morning.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  listen  to  it,  partly  through  the  vested 
rights  of  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  drink,  partly 
because  there  were  only  a small  number  of  members  of 
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Parliament  who  believed  in  total  abstinence,  partly  on 
account  of  the  personal-liberty  question  which  has  caused 
so  much  discussion  in  your  country,  and  partly,  too,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  revenue  which  the  Government 
derives  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  and 
malt  liquors.  We  fought  for  prohibition  for  some  time, 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  now  we're  trying  for  a Per- 
missive Bill.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? ” 

The  listener  shook  his  head  as  he  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Mr.  Jordan  proceeded  to  enlighten  him. 

“We  asked  for  what  we  call  a Permissive  Bill,  which 
you  denominate  Local  Option.  We  wanted  the  tax- 
payers of  any  parish  to  be  allowed,  by  a two-thirds  vote, 
to  abolish  all  public  houses  where  liquors  of  any  kind 
were  sold,  and  to  suppress  the  trade  altogether.  Thus 
far  we  have  not  succeeded,  though  we  have  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  restricting  the  traffic  in  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  and  may  do  more  as  time  goes  on.  We  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  drinking  places,  and 
that,  as  the  Government  has  taken  in  hand  the  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic,  thereby  admitting  its  dangerous  and 
demoralizing  nature,  it  ought  to  stop  it  altogether  in 
order  to  be  consistent. 

“ Our  opponents  deny  that  drinking  is  the  chief  cause 
of  pauperism,  though  they  admit  that  it  increases  it. 
They  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  men  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  drink  ; that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enforce  a stringent  prohibitory  law,  and  the  suc- 
cessful evasion  of  it  would  lead  to  a disregard  for  all 
laws  by  putting  a large  part  of  the  public  in  constant 
opposition  to  them.  They  also  claim  that  compulsory 
abstinence  would  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  volun- 
tary abstinence  ; that  men  would  seek  other  intoxicants 
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which  would  be  more  harmful  than  alcohol,  and  resort 
to  vices  more  destructive  than  drinking.  They  make 
the  further  argument  that  it  is  unfair  to  talk  of  money 
being  wasted  in  liquors  any  more  than  in  bread,  beef,  or 
any  other  article  that  is  consumed  by  men,  and  that  the 
object  of  all  industry  is  the  power  to  purchase  whatever 
is  desired.  And  some  of  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic 
argue  that  the  population  would  increase  too  rapidly 
if  it  were  not  checked  by  disease,  so  that  these  islands 
would  be  too  densely  populated  for  anybody’s  comfort.” 

“That  was  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Malthus,”  said 
Dick.  “ He  regarded  disease,  vice,  and  everything  else 
that  killed  off  a certain  portion  of  the  population,  as  the 
friends  of  the  human  race,  or  blessings  in  disguise.  If 
he  were  alive  to-day,  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent enemies  of  prohibition  or  restriction  in  the  sale 
or  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  that  the  temperance  move- 
ment has  ever  seen.” 

Mr.  Jordan  made  arrangements  for  his  guest  to  be 
shown  through  the  poorer  parts  of  Liverpool,  where  the 
liquor  traffic  was  least  restricted  and  the  work  of  making 
drunkards  was  pushed  to  its  greatest  ability,  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  law.  “ We  don’t  think  we  are  as  bad  in 
this  respect  as  London,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ but  we  are 
bad  enough,  in  all  conscience.  Perhaps  the  cause  which 
operates  in  our  favor  is  that  London  is  a larger  city.” 

Dick  thought  he  had  seen  the  dark  side  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  his  own  country,  and  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  horrors  revealed  by  the  English  cities.  We  will 
quote  from  a letter  which  he  wrote  after  making  a 
“slumming”  tour  in  London — that  is,  going  through 
the  slums  of  the  great  city  in  the  evening,  and  noting 
what  came  under  his  observation. 
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“ I stood  in  the  street  and  looked  into,  not  one,  but  a 
dozen,  of  the  ‘gin  palaces,*  or  ‘ publics,’  as  they  are 
called  here.  The  description  of  one  will  answer  for  all. 
It  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  yes,  and  with 
children,  too,  the  latter  being  sent  there  by  their  parents 
to  beg  for  money  to  be  spent  in  beer  or  gin,  or  carrying 
bottles  or  jugs  to  be  filled  at  the  bar.  There  were  wom- 
en with  children  in  their  arms  standing  at  the  bars 
drinking  with  men,  and  some  of  them  offered  the  dregs 
at  the  bottoms  of  their  glasses  to  the  little  children. 
This  ‘ public  ’ had  three  partitioned  places  in  its  bar; 
the  first  was  for  well-dressed  people  who  were  willing 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  drink  than  those  who 
patronized  the  second  place  ; and  this  again  was  dearer 
than  the  third.  My  friend  who  showed  me  about  said 
that  most  of  the  people  whom  I saw  entering  the  third 
class,  or  ‘jug  department,’  as  it  was  labelled  on  the 
door,  had  begun  in  the  first  class  and  went  down,  down, 
till  they  reached  the  ragged  and  dirty  condition  in  which 
we  saw  them.  And  such  a condition  of  dirt  and  rags 
and  degradation  I never  saw  in  any  part  of  New  York. 
In  the  third  class  department  they  sell  gin  at  a penny  a 
glass,  and  there  is  a cheaper  drink  for  those  who  have 
only  a halfpenny  to  spend  ; it  is  the  rinsings  of  the 
glasses  in  the  other  departments,  all  thrown  together 
into  a tub — gin,  whiskey,  brandy,  and  other  stuff,  and 
to  this  is  added  the  slops  that  are  gathered  from  the 
bar,  where  they  have  been  spilled  by  careless  drinkers 
and  wrung  out  of  the  rags  with  which  the  bar  is  wiped. 

“ Outside  of  one  bar  two  women  were  fighting,  and 
a crowd  gathered,  not  to  separate  them  but  to  encourage 
the  battle.  Both  were  intoxicated  and  desperate ; a police- 
man came  slowly  up  as  if  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  stop 
the  disgraceful  spectacle,  and  really  seemed  to  be  as 
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amused  at  it  as  any  of  the  spectators.  Before  he  inter- 
fered two  men  had  started  a fight  a few  yards  away, 
and  when  the  crowd  was  driven  from  one  place  it  went 
to  the  other.  The  women  were  not  arrested,  but  simply 
ordered  to  ‘move  on.’  Fighting  seems  to  be  a common 
amusement  here,  and  nobody  thinks  anything  of  it  ; it 
is  a wonder  how  much  pounding  an  Englishman  can 
endure  without  seeming  to  be  injured  by  it. 

“Drinking  places  are  as  numerous  here  as  in  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  streets  appear  to  be  principally  oc- 
cupied with  them.  They  resemble  those  of  New  York 
in  exerting  a great  influence  upon  legislation,  and  in 
some  districts  the  elections  are  quite  in  their  control. 
Most  of  them  are  owned  by  the  great  brewing  establish- 
ments, who  hold  the  leases  of  the  buildings  or  own 
them  outright,  and  then  place  their  agents  there  to 
manage  the  business.  These  agents  are  political  man- 
agers, and  you  may  be  sure  they  send  nobody  to  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  city  council  who  does  not  favor  their 
trade.  The  largest  brewery  is  that  of  Barclay  & 
Perkins  ; it  covers  twelve  to  fourteen  acres  of  ground, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Theatre  of 
three  hundred  years  ago.  They  make  200,000  gallons 
of  beer  every  day,  and  altogether  it  is  said  that  the  an- 
nual production  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter  is  about  seven 
millions  of  barrels,  worth  at  wholesale  about  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  There  are  other  breweries  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  all  of  them  busy,  and  making 
enormous  fortunes  for  their  owners.  You  can  readily 
see  from  this  that  the  English  are  a beer-drinking 
people,  even  without  counting  the  beer  shops,  which 
meet  your  eye  at  almost  every  turn.  The  residents  of 
London  average  eighty  gallons  of  beer  annually  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them,  and  it  stands  to 
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reason  that  a great  many  beer  shops  are  required  to 
supply  them  all. 

“ The  horses  that  draw  the  great  wagons  for  Barclay 
& Perkins  are  the  finest  I ever  saw  in  my  life — enormous 
creatures,  imported  from  Flanders,  at  a cost  of  from 
jQ6o  to  ^100  each  (from  $300  to  $500).  How  much 
they  weigh  I don’t  know,  but  they  seemed  to  me  like 
elephants.  They  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  their 
coats  shine  like  silk.  I asked  one  of  the  drivers  what 
he  gave  the  horses  to  drink,  and  he  answered : 

“ ‘ Vy,  water,  of  course.  Yer  didn’t  think  we  guv  ’em 
beer,  did  yer  ? ’ 

“‘Well,’  I answered,  ‘everybody  here  seems  to  think 
he  needs  beer  to  give  him  strength,  and  as  these  horses 
look  so  strong,  and  haul  such  big  loads,  I thought  it 
must  be  that  they  have  beer,  too.’ 

“The  man  looked  as  though  in  doubt  whether  I was 
really  serious  or  only  ‘chaffing’  him.  Fearing  he  might 
say  something  rude,  I left  him  to  reflect  as  to  the  actual 
necessity  of  drinking  beer  to  give  strength  to  his  arms. 
If  these  immense  horses  can  thrive  as  they  do  on  water 
only,  could  not  men  do  the  same?” 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  THE  DRINKING  HABIT. 


N connection  with  the  drinking  evil  in  Great 
Britain  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  great 
work  of  Father  Mathew,  who  became  famous 
in  his  day  as  the  “Apostle  of  Temperance.” 

He  was  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  who  was  born  in  1790, 
and  died  in  1856  ; his  character  was  such  that  he  was  uni- 
versally respected,  both  by  the  adherents  of  his  church, 
and  by  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it.  His  religious 
labors  were  always  among  the  lower  classes,  and  his 
first  work  after  entering  upon  his  religious  life  was  to 
organize  an  association  for  visiting  and  caring  for  the 
sick  poor  of  Cork.  In  1838  he  was  invited  by  some 
teetotalers  of  that  city  to  devise  a plan  for  suppressing 
intemperance,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  organized 
a Total  Abstinence  society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president.  In  five  months  he  administered  the  pledge 
to  150,000  converts  to  temperance  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
Then  he  went  to  other  cities  of  Ireland,  where  he  lec- 
tured and  administered  the  pledge,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  Galway  100,000  people  took  the  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence in  two  days,  and  received  medals  from  Father 
Mathew’s  hands.  During  his  labors  in  the  temperance 
cause  he  administered  the  pledge  to  nearly  two  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  alone,  and  subsequently  to 
great  numbers  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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A curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  his  work 
was  that  his  family  was  interested  in  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  effect  of  his  temperance  crusade  was  to 
close  those  establishments,  and  bring  financial  ruin 
upon  the  owners.  Every  one  who  took  the  pledge 
under  his  auspices  received  a medal,  and  many  of  these 
medals  are  carefully  treasured  by  the  owners  or  their 
children.  A good  many  of  his  converts  afterward 
broke  their  pledges,  but  the  effect  of  his  labors  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  temperance  societies  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where that  bear  his  name. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D., 
Metropolitan  (London)  superintendent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  shows  the  present  condition  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  is  dated  London,  Oct.  18,  1889  : 


“ There  is  no  local  option  or  permissive  act  in  oper- 
ation in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  the  parliament  of  1880-85  passed  three  resolutions, 
approving  the  principle  of  local  option,  the  last  by  a 
majority  of  89,  but  no  law  has  yet  been  enacted.  The 
licensing  authority  is  the  magistracy  of  boroughs  and 
counties  ; and  has  absolute  discretion  in  regard  to  near- 
ly all  classes  of  retail  licenses. 

“ In  England  the  law  permits  public  houses,  etc.,  to 
be  open  on  Sundays  between  1 and  3 p.m.,  and  6 to  11 
p.m.  In  Scotland  there  is  entire  Sunday  closing,  except 
to  bona  fide  travellers,  who  can,  however,  only  be  served 
at  hotels.  In  Ireland  there  is  entire  Sunday  closing,  ex- 
cept in  five  cities,  where  the  hours  of  opening  are  very 
few.  In  Wales  there  is  entire  Sunday  closing,  with,  as 
in  Scotland,  the  bona  fide  traveller  exception.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  all  public  houses  are  closed  from  mid- 
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night  until  3 in  the  morning,  and,  as  a rule,  drink- 
shops  do  not  open  till  6 or  7,  or  later.  The  Sunday 
restrictions  apply  to  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  day. 
The  restrictions  apply  to  all  places  where  liquors  are 
sold. 

“ It  was  found  in  1868  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Canterbury  (two-thirds  of  England  and  Wales), 
there  were  about  1,360  places  without  any  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  owners  of 
houses  or  landed  property  to  permit  such  traffic.  In  the 
other  one-third  there  were  also  many  similar  places  ; so 
also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  such  instances 
the  effects  of  the  prohibition  are  of  the  most  salutary 
character.  In  the  Toxteth  Park  district  of  Liverpool, 
40,000  persons  reside,  without  a drink-shop  among 
them  ; and  one  dwellings’  company  in  London  has  three 
estates,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,500  houses,  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  23,000,  without  a licensed  liquor-shop. 
Both  the  company  and  the  tenants  reap  the  advantage 
of  this  arrangement.” 

We  will  now  go  back  to  Frank  Fulton,  whom  we  left 
after  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Dick  Gra- 
ham at  the  hotel,  where  the  latter  was  staying  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  named,  Mr.  Fulton  was  an- 
nounced, and  in  a few  minutes  the  two  were  seated  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

“ I suppose  you  hardly  expected  to  see  me  here  ? ” 
said  Fulton,  “and  as  to  the  matter  of  seeing  me  at  all, 
you  were  in  doubt.” 

“ That’s  exactly  the  case,”  replied  Dick.  “ I had  lost 
sight  of  you  completely  ; sometimes  I thought  of  you 
and  our  old  acquaintance,  and  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  you.” 
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“ You  probably  thought  I had  gone  to  the  dogs  with 
drink,  did  you  not?” 

“Yes,  I frankly  admit  it.  You  were  so  positive  in 
your  views  as  to  the  free  moral  agency  of  every  man  so 
far  as  drink  is  concerned,  that  I naturally  supposed  you 
had  met  the  fate  which  generally  overtakes  the  free  moral 
agent  on  that  subject.” 

“ You  were  quite  justified  in  your  belief,”  was  the  re- 
ply, “ and  if  I had  stuck  to  my  old  views  I should  have 
gone  to  the  bow-wows  long  ago.  In  fact,  I was  well  on 
the  road  before  I took  the  turning  to,  and  for,  the 
right.” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  how  gratified  I am  that  you  changed 
your  course,  nor  how  glad  I am  to  see  you  now,”  Dick 
responded. 

“You  were  the  cause  of  my  turning  teetotaler,  if 
anybody  was,”  said  Fulton.  “ I used  to  regard  you  as 
a prig,  who  considered  yourself  better  than  anybody 
else,  just  because  you  didn’t  drink.  I want  to  apologize 
for  thinking  so,  and  now  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  came  about 
that  I got  out  of  the  road  I was  going.” 

Without  waiting  to  hear  whether  his  apology  was  ac- 
cepted or  not,  Fulton  immediately  started  on  his  story, 
which  somewhat  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
breakfast,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  being 
treated  with  justice.  Dick  was  a deeply  interested  lis- 
tener, and  occasionally  propounded  a question  when- 
ever Fulton  paused  in  his  narration  to  take  breath  or  a 
mouthful  of  food. 

“ After  leaving  the  house  of  Varney  & Company,” 
said  he,  “ I found  a situation  with  a firm  which  wasn’t 
so  strict  in  its  views  of  temperance,  and  very  naturally 
so,  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade,  among 
other  things.  They  were  heavy  importers  of  French 
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brandies  and  Spanish  wines,  and  their  policy  was  to  en- 
courage drinking  in  order  to  improve  the  market  for 
their  goods.  The  clerks  in  their  employ  could  do  what 
they  pleased  out  of  office  hours,  and  so  long  as  they  ap- 
peared in  proper  condition  at  their  desks  in  the  morn- 
ing and  perform  their  duties,  no  fault  was  found  with 
them.  I thought  it  a much  more  sensible  way  of  busi- 
ness than  the  strict  rules  of  Mr.  Varney,  and  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  change. 

“ I was  fond  of  a glass  now  and  then,  but  never 
dreamed  that  I could  ever  drink  to  excess.  Little  by 
little  I found  the  appetite  increasing  on  me,  but  I ran 
with  a lot  of  good  fellows,  who  laughed  and  jeered  when  I 
suggested  it  was  time  to  switch  off  a little,  and  so  I kept  on. 
We  ‘made  a night  of  it’  pretty  nearly  every  night,  and 
very  often  I turned  up  at  the  office  with  a ‘ head  on  ’ me 
that  made  my  hat  feel  a good  deal  too  small.  I tried  to 
stop,  but  had  such  a miserable  time  sitting  by  with  the 
other  fellows  and  refusing  drinks,  or  going  about  by  my- 
self, that  I went  at  it  again  after  two  or  three  days’  trial. 

“ It  was  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  the 
drinking  absorbed  a good  part  of  my  wages  ; but  I 
managed  to  struggle  along,  and  even  to  send  a little 
money  now  and  then  to  my  mother,  who  was  living  in 
the  country,  and  needed  a few  dollars  every  month  from 
my  brother  in  Boston  and  myself. 

“ I got  brought  up  with  a round  turn  one  day  when 
I went  to  get  my  life  insured,  so  that  my  mother  would 
have  something  in  case  of  my  death.  The  secretary  of 
the  company  turned  me  over  to  the  medical  examiner, 
who  asked  me  a lot  of  questions  about  the  family  health 
and  my  own,  all  of  which  I answered  satisfactorily.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  pass  me  when  all  of  a sudden 
he  asked  if  I drank. 
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“ 1 told  him  that  I did  now  and  then,  but  not  to  excess. 

“ * How  much  do  you  drink  in  a day  ? ’ was  his  next 
question. 

“ ‘ I can’t  tell  exactly,’  I answered  ; ‘ perhaps  three  or 
four  times.  I never  drink  during  the  day  when  business 
is  on  hand.’ 

“ ‘ You  say  you  take  three  or  four  drinks  in  a day,’  he 
said  ; ‘ don’t  you  often  take  as  many  as  five  or  six  ? ’ 

“ I felt  myself  growing  red  in  the  face  as  I told  him 
that  quite  likely  I did  ; the  fact  was  I knew  I took  that 
number,  and  more  too.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I didn’t 
frequently  go  to  bed  with  my  skin  well  filled,  although 
I couldn’t  call  myself  drunk.  Of  course  I had  to  own 
up  to  that,  but  probably  it  didn’t  make  much  difference 
in  the  result,  as  the  three  or  four  drinks  a day  that  I 
admitted  were  enough  to  settle  his  mind. 

“ ‘ We  can’t  take  you  as  a risk,’  said  the  examiner,  and 
I felt  my  heart  going  down  in  my  boots.  Then  I asked 
if  he  would  take  me  as  a risk  if  I came  back  in  a year 
without  having  taken  a drink  in  the  meantime. 

“ He  said  he  wouldn’t,  but  that  if  I came  back  a tee- 
totaler in  two  years,  not  having  touched  a drop  in  that 
time,  he  would  pass  me,  provided,  of  course,  no  disease 
of  any  kind  had  developed  that  was  not  then  apparent. 
I went  away  feeling  that  I was  disgraced,  and  before 
going  a dozen  steps  from  the  office,  made  up  my  mind 
that  I would  have  that  insurance  policy  if  I lived  ! ” 

Here  we  will  pause  in  the  story  and  allow  Fulton  and 
Dick  to  go  on  with  their  breakfast,  while  we  say  a few 
words  about  intemperance  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  life  insurance.* 


* For  many  of  the  facts  here  given  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Geo.  D. 
Clift,  Medical  Expert  in  Life  Insurance,  of  New  York  City. 
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Most  of  the  life  companies  reject  any  one  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drinking  ; or  if  they  do  not  absolutely  reject 
him,  they  postpone  consideration  and  require  a term  of 
probation,  according  to  the  case.  In  the  instance  before 
us,  Mr.  Fulton  was  required  to  be  a teetotaler  for  two 
years  before  he  could  be  again  considered  ; a milder 
case  would  be  let  off  with  a shorter  term,  while  a severer 
one  would  have  a longer  probation  or  be  rejected  at  once. 

The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
has  a volume  entitled,  “The  Life  Insurance  Examiner,” 
which  was  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  its  medi- 
cal examiners  throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 
Under  the  head  of  “hereditary  alcoholism,”  it  contains 
the  following  : 

“Two  forms  are  recognized.  The  first  form  is  the  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  or  defect  from  parents  to  children.  This  her- 
editary propensity  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  early  life  ; instances  are  nu- 
merous where  it  begins  late  in  life,  and  again  when  children  are  reared 
and  educated  away  from  their  parents,  under  a favorable  environ- 
ment, and  yet  develop  the  propensity  unerringly.  The  heredity 
tendency  is  not  always  manifested  in  a desire  to  drink.  It  may  con- 
sist in  feebleness  of  nervous  constitution  ; such  victims  may  be  moral 
imbeciles,  with  an  insatiable  craving  for  nervous  stimulants  of  all 
kinds  and  constant  excitements.  The  general  laws  of  hereditry  are 
illustrated  in  the  transmission  of  alcoholism.  The  tendency  may 
come  down  from  father  to  son,  or  skip  one  or  more  generations, 
assuming  in  the  intermittent  period  some  other  form  of  nervous 
disorder. 

“The  second  form  is  indirect,  and  consists,  not  in  the  inheritance 
of  a taste  for  alcohol,  but  in  a morbid  tendency  to  mental  and  nerv- 
ous disorders  of  a different  kind,  such  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  insanity,  every  degree  of  arrested  mental  development 
from  feeble-mindedness  to  complete  idiocy,  etc.  Such  offsprings  are 
pale  and  puny,  and  the  victims  of  all  morbid  influences.” 

In  regard  to  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  applica- 
tion for  life  insurance  of  a drinker,  the  same  volume  says  : 
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“ History  of  delirium  tremens  always  rejects.  The  habitual  drunk- 
ard should  be  rejected,  and  also  those  cases  which  show  the  inherited 
taint,  in  both  their  history  and  present  condition  and  habits.  Most 
of  the  large  companies  absolutely  reject  all  persons  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  retailing  of  alcoholic  drinks.” 

Postponement  is  made  in  all  applications  where  in- 
temperance, either  systematic  or  occasional,  is  shown, 
and  also  all  cases  of  reformed  drunkards.  All  persons 
who  exceed  a daily  consumption  of  more  than  i-J  ounces 
of  alcohol  are  postponed,  and  unless  reformation  is 
made  they  are  rejected.  The  allowance  of  i-J  ounces  of 
alcohol  is  equal  to  three  fluid-ounces  of  ardent  spirits, 
two  wine-glassfuls  of  sherry  or  other  strong  wine,  a pint 
of  claret,  champagne,  or  other  light  wine,  three  glasses 
of  strong  ale  or  porter,  or  five  glasses  of  light  ale  or 
lager-beer. 

Where  there  is  a suspicion  of  drinking  habits,  life 
insurance  examiners  make  a searching  cross-examin- 
ation, and  very  often  require  some  proof  other  than 
the  word  of  the  applicant.  They  know  very  well  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  alcohol,  and  how  readily  a man 
under  its  control  will  lie  unblushingly  concerning  his 
personal  habits.  One  distinguised  examiner  puts  the 
case  thus : 

“We  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  Psalmist  said  in  his 
haste,  ‘all  men  are  liars’;  I say  it  not  in  haste,  but  de- 
liberately of  all  men  who  drink.” 

Let  us  return  to  our  friends  whom  we  left  at  breakfast. 

“ It  was  not  so  easy  to  give  up  drinking  as  I thought 
it  would  be,”  said  Fulton.  “My  surroundings  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  old  road,  and  I soon  realized  that  if  I 
would  stop  I must  change  my  associates  altogether,  and 
go  where  drinking  was  not  done,  where  there  would  be 
no  temptation  to  intemperance. 
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“A  chance  offered  for  me  to  go  on  a long  sea  voyage 
to  China,  and  then  to  other  distant  parts  of  the  world 
before  coming  back.  I was  to  be  the  supercargo  of  a 
vessel  at  fair  wages,  considering  that  I had  my  board 
and  lodging  included,  and  I eagerly  accepted  the  offer, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  me  out  of 
the  way  of  drink. 

“We  sailed  from  New  York,  and  after  getting  over  a 
touch  of  seasickness,  I enjoyed  the  voyage  very  much. 
The  new  mode  of  life  was  interesting,  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  ocean  gave  me  such  an  appetite  as  I had  not  enjoyed 
for  years,  I lived  in  the  cabin  with  the  captain  and  his 
officers  and  found  them  agreeable  companions  ; there 
was  no  chance  of  violating  my  pledge  even  had  I 
been  so  disposed,  as  liquors  were  not  placed  on  the 
cabin  table  or  served  out  in  any  way  except  in  case  of 
illness. 

“ Everything  went  well  until  we  got  down  to  the  south 
of  the  equator.  We  had  a succession  of  calms  while  cross- 
ing the  line,  and  at  times  the  heat  was  terrific,  so  that 
everybody  slept  on  deck  at  night,  as  the  ship  was  so  hot  as 
to  make  the  air  stifling  below.  Soon  after  catching  the 
wind  that  bowled  us  along  to  the  South,  we  struck  a 
gale  that  did  a lot  of  damage,  and  at  one  time  the  cap- 
tain thought  the  ship  would  go  down  with  all  on  board, 
as  no  boat  could  have  lived  in  the  sea  that  was  running. 

“While  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  the  second  mate 
reported  water  in  the  hold,  and  everybody  was  set  to 
work  at  the  pumps  to  keep  her  clear.  We  knew  that 
our  lives  depended  on  it,  and  every  man  did  his  best. 
There  we  were,  partially  disabled  by  the  gale,  and  with 
a leak  that  was  threatening  to  send  us  to  the  bottom, 
land  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  no  prospects  of  a 
favoring  breeze  to  help  us  toward  it. 
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“ I thought  of  home  and  friends  whom  I might 
never  see  again,  and  how  bitterly  did  I regret  the 
errors  of  my  life  that  had  brought  about  the  occasion 
of  my  going  to  sea.  Every  act  of  my  life  passed  before 
me  in  a very  few  moments,  and  nothing  was  more  vivid 
than  the  plot  in  which  I was  concerned  against  you. 
But  there  was  no  use  crying  over  what  couldn’t  be 
helped,  and  I told  the  captain  he  could  count  on  me  for 
anything  that  was  in  my  power  to  do.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  PIRATES. 


ELL,”  said  the  captain,  “ you’ll  have  to  work 
at  the  pumps  like  everybody  else,  and  I’ll  put 
you  in  charge  of  a gang  of  men  to  take  your 
trick  when  the  time  comes.  If  the  leak  doesn’t 
gain  on  us  we  can  keep  the  ship  all  right,  provided  we 
don’t  have  another  gale.” 

“ Day  and  night,  night  and  day  for  four  weeks,”  con- 
tinued Fulton,  “the  pumps  were  kept  going,  and  we 
gained  a trifle  on  the  leak,  or  at  all  events  didn’t  let  it 
gain  on  us.  If  we  could  only  have  found  out  where  it 
was  we  might  have  put  a sail  under  it  and  stopped  it,  or 
reduced  the  inflow  of  water,  but  after  several  efforts  the 
captain  gave  it  up,  and  contented  himself  with  holding 
things  as  they  were  by  means  of  the  pumps. 

“ Grog  was  served  to  the  men  while  they  were  at 
their  usual  work,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  each  ‘ spell,’  the 
captain  considering  himself  fully  justified  in  giving 
them  this  extra  stimulus.  After  a few  days  it  was  found 
that  their  strength  was  diminishing,  and  that  they  often 
turned  into  their  bunks  without  taking  anything  else 
than  the  grog ; they  had  an  allowance  of  biscuit  and 
meat,  but  half  the  time  they  wouldn’t  touch  it. 

“ I suggested  to  the  captain  that  it  would  be  well  to 
try  an  experiment  by  stopping  the  grog  ration,  and  giv- 
ing coffee  and  cocoa  instead  along  with  the  biscuit  and 
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meat  at  the  end  of  every  watch.  He  tried  it,  although 
he  hadn’t  much  faith  in  it,  but  to  his  surprise  it  worked 
like  a charm.  The  men  had  good  appetites  for  their 
food,  and  devoured  it  with  a relish  ; their  strength  came 
back  ; they  were  less  fatigued  with  their  exertions  ; and 
after  working  at  the  pumps  every  day  for  a month  they 
got  into  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  any  crew  that  ever  reached  South  Africa.” 

“ That’s  a good  illustration  of  the  disadvantage  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  cases  where  extra  exertion  is  re- 
quired,” Dick  remarked  as  his  friend  paused.  “I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  and  the  testimony  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  your  captain  was  not  a teeto- 
taler.” 

“That’s  so,”  replied  Fulton,  “and  I’ve  often  spoken 
of  it.  The  captain  told  me  that  he  thought  the  ship- 
owners went  into  the  temperance  movement  more 
because  it  was  a saving  of  money  than  because  they  be- 
lieved in  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  service 
of  grog  on  shipboard  was  universal,  every  man  getting 
his  ration  of  a gill  a day,  and  extra  rations  when  the 
weather  was  unusually  severe,  or  heavy  work  was  re- 
quired. They  abolished  the  grog  ration  and  gave 
nothing  in  its  place,  and  thus  made  an  important  saving 
in  expenses.  Dana,  in  his  admirable  book,  “Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,”  says  that  if  the  rules  had  required 
that  every  sailor  on  coming  down  from  a yard,  or  stand- 
ing his  trick  at  the  wheel  in  a stormy  night,  should  be 
supplied  with  a pot  of  strong  coffee  or  tea,  he  fears  that 
in  many  cases  Jack  would  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  by  the  old  road,  as  the  grog  ration  would  have 
been  easier  and  cheaper  to  serve. 

“ Well,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  my  first  land  after 
leaving  New  York,  and  everything  was  strange  and  new 
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to  me.  I had  enough  to  do  to  keep  me  busy,  as  it  was 
there  that  my  duties  as  a supercargo  came  in.  The  super- 
cargo of  a ship  is,  as  his  title  implies,  the  manager  of 
the  cargo,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  sailing  the 
craft.  While  she  is  at  sea  he  is  no  more  than  a passen- 
ger, and  the  captain  can  treat  him  just  the  same  as  one. 
When  he  gets  to  port  the  situation  changes,  and  the 
supercargo  becomes  the  man  of  importance. 

“ It  was  found  necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo  to  get 
at  the  leak  and  repair  it  properly,  and  it  happened  for- 
tunately for  me  that  the  kind  of  goods  we  had  on  board 
were  just  then  in  great  demand  at  the  Cape.  We  had  a 
lot  of  American  cloths,  cheap  cottons,  blue  and  white, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  two  English  ships  that  were 
coming  with  cargoes  of  those  things  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  would  be  some  time 
before  fresh  cargoes  could  arrive.  I sold  the  goods  at 
auction  and  realized  much  better  on  them  than  if  we 
had  gone  to  China,  and  then  took  in  a cargo  of  Cape 
wool  for  England,  as  freights  were  high  and  ships  in 
demand,  ‘owing  to  the  wreck  of  the  two  English  ones.’  ” 

“ But  wasn’t  it  a violation  of  your  orders  to  go  to 
England  when  you  had  been  sent  to  China  ? ” Dick  asked. 

“ Literally,  it  was,”  replied  Fulton,  “but  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  duties  to  do  so.  It  has  been  held  in 
law  and  custom  that  while  a supercargo  is  ordinarily 
bound  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  shipper,  an  emer- 
gency may  arise,  when  he  should  disregard  them  and  act 
upon  his  own  judgment,  either  with  or  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  captain.  The  old-time  rule  was,  and  is, 

‘ obey  orders  if  you  break  owners,’  but  the  practice  is 
for  the  supercargo  to  use  his  judgment  where  he  clearly 
sees  that  a literal  obedience  to  orders  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  shipper’s  interest. 
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“The  result  of  my  action  was  that  the  ship  made  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  voyage,  as  I found  a good  cargo 
for  New  York  as  soon  as  I had  discharged  in  London. 
The  owners  complimented  me  and  made  me  a handsome 
present  in  money,  and  then  they  sent  me  out  on  another 
voyage  to  China  in  the  same  ship,  with  higher  pay  and 
increased  powers  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  cargo. 

“We  got  to  China  without  any  accident,  though  we 
were  in  two  or  three  heavy  gales  that  threatened  to  blow 
our  sails  to  ribbons.  I say  we  got  to  China  without  ac- 
cident, but  we  didn’t  get  into  Canton  without  trouble. 
Off  the  coast  as  we  were  working  up  toward  the  great 
southern  port  of  the  empire  we  were  becalmed,  and  lay 
without  so  much  as  a breath  of  wind.  The  captain  was 
very  uneasy,  and  after  watching  the  shore  where  several 
junks  were  lying  as  dead  as  ourselves,  he  called  me  into 
the  cabin  and  said  : 

“‘  Mr.  Fulton,  it’s  possible  we  may  have  a tussle  with 
the  pirates  before  we  get  out  of  this  calm.  This  is  just 
the  place  for  them,  and  if  they  come  on  us  we  must 
give  them  the  hottest  kind  of  a reception,  as  it  will  be  a 
fight  for  our  lives.  If  they  capture  us  we  shall  all  be 
murdered,  every  man  of  us.  There  are  no  pirates  in  the 
world  who  believe  more  firmly  than  do  these  Chinese 
devils  that  ‘ dead  men  tell  no  tales.’  Every  white  pris- 
oner will  have  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  before  he 
is  flung  overboard,  as  they  don’t  mean  that  he  shall  get 
away  by  swimming.’  ” 

“ This  was  a part  of  the  risks  of  a supercargo  that 
was  not  mentioned  in  my  instructions,  and  I didn’t  like 
it  a bit.  But  of  course  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we 
got  ready  to  fight  in  case  we  had  occasion  for  it. 

“The  captain  called  the  men  together  and  made  a 
speech  to  them  ; the  arm-chest  was  got  in  readiness  and 
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the  ammunition  laid  out  for  serving.  We  didn’t  prepare 
any  too  soon,  for  just  as  we  had  straightened  things 
and  the  men  had  changed  watch,  we  saw  two  long 
snake-boats  coming  out  from  the  shore  and  making 
straight  for  us.” 

“ What’s  a snake-boat  ? ” Dick  asked. 

“ It’s  a long,  low  boat,  propelled  by  oars,  chiefly  used 
by  smugglers  and  pirates.  It’s  more  like  a European 
boat  than  any  other  Chinese  craft,  as  it  is  built  for 
speed,  while  the  rest  of  them  are  square,  lubberly  things, 
with  a model  that  any  decent  builder  would  be  ashamed 
of.  Our  captain  said  the  Chinese  vessels  are  called 
junks  because  they  are  cut  off  wherever  wanted,  from  a 
craft  a mile  or  two  long,  on  the  principle  of  a bologna 
sausage.  You  slash  off  a chunk  whenever  you  want  it. 

“You  know  that  one  of  my  amusements  used  to  be 
shooting  at  a mark,  and  I was  pretty  handy  with  a rifle. 
I had  practiced  a good  deal  at  sea,  and  could  hit  a bot- 
tle nearly  every  time  when  it  was  hung  from  the  end  of 
the  foreyard  while  I stood  by  the  stern.  The  captain 
sent  me  into  the  rigging,  and  told  me  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  fellows  who  were  steering,  and  also  to 
the  scoundrels  with  the  stink-pots.” 

“What  are  stink-pots?”  queried  Dick, 

“ The  Chinese  pirates  fight  on  the  skunk  or  polecat 
principle,”  said  Fulton;  “they  try  to  stink  out  their 
enemy  and  very  often  they  do  it.  They  fill  an  earthen 
jar  with  a lot  of  vile  things  that  asphyxiate  Europeans  ; 
no  European  can  stand  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
these  pots,  but  a Chinaman  doesn’t  seem  to  be  greatly 
troubled  by  it.  When  they  come  alongside  of  a ship 
they  are  trying  to  capture  they  throw  one  of  these  pots 
on  her  deck  ; the  fragile  crockery  breaks,  the  vile  com- 
pound spreads  about,  and  oh,  how  it  stinks  ! The  de- 
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fenders  are  driven  from  that  part  of  the  ship  and  the 
pirates  take  possession,  or,  at  all  events,  they  get  on 
board. 

“Well,  along  came  the  snake-boats  and  when  they 
were  within  range  we  gave  them  a dose  of  lead  all 
around.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  we  fired  without 
waiting  to  see  what  they  wanted,  but  that  isn’t  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Chinese  coast.  They  couldn’t  be  coming  for 
any  good  and  it  wasn’t  time  for  politeness. 

“ I picked  off  the  man  who  was  steering  the  foremost 
of  the  two  boats,  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  floor 
of  his  craft.  Another  man  took  his  place,  but  as  the 
fellow  tumbled  he  turned  the  steering  oar  to  one  side 
and  sent  the  boat  off  her  course.  This  gave  me  a chance 
for  another  shot,  and  I improved  it  by  taking  the  steers- 
man of  the  other  boat,  and  next  hitting  the  new  wheeler 
on  the  first. 

“ They  were  game  rascals,  and  the  loss  of  these  steers- 
men didn’t  make  them  turn  back.  Soon  as  they  could  get 
their  course  they  came  on  again,  and  though  we  raked 
them  with  a volley  and  disabled  several  of  the  rowers, 
they  got  both  boats  alongside. 

“ The  mate  was  ready  for  them  with  a basket  of  hand 
grenades,  and  the  cook  had  a big  cauldron  of  hot  water, 
which  was  expected  to  come  handy.  And  it  did  come 
handy,  too.  The  cook  was  a darkey  from  Philadelphia, 
and  knew  how  to  handle  a bucket  as  well  as  the  best  of 
’em ; as  the  first  of  the  snake-boats  came  under  our 
bows,  Sam  dowsed  it  with  scalding  water  in  a way  that 
made  the  pirates  howl.  At  the  same  time  I caught  sight 
of  a fellow  trying  to  heave  a stink-pot,  and  I brought  him 
down  with  my  rifle,  pot  and  all.  The  perfumery  case 
broke  as  he  tumbled  on  it,  and  the  Chinese  got  the 
benefit  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  it. 
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“Well,  it  wasn’t  a long  fight,  as  the  whole  thing  from 
the  first  shot  to  the  last,  wasn’t  a quarter  of  an  hour.  To 
make  the  story  as  short  as  the  fight  was,  we  beat  off  the 
pirates  and  kept  them  from  coming  on  board  the  ship. 
How  many  we  killed  I don’t  know,  and  as  a breeze  came 
up  about  that  time  and  filled  our  sails,  we  didn’t  stop 
to  inquire.  We  were  in  a great  hurry,  you  may  believe, 
as  we  knew  that  other  boats  would  come  out  from  the 
shore  with  more  men  as  soon  as  the  defeated  ones  got 
back  and  told  their  story.” 

“What  would  they  have  done  with  the  ship  if  they  had 
captured  it?”  Dick  asked. 

“First,  they  would  have  killed  everybody  on  board, 
as  I told  you.  Then  they  would  have  plundered  the 
ship  of  all  they  could  get  out  of  her,  either  where  she 
was  lying  or  by  warping  her  in  shore  and  doing  the 
business  leisurely.  After  everything  was  out  of  her 
they  would  have  set  her  on  fire,  and  if  nobody  betrayed 
them  to  the  Government,  our  fate  would  never  have 
been  known.  In  former  times  many  a ship  disappeared 
in  this  way  in  the  China  and  Java  seas,  and  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  her.  Piracy  is  being  diminished  a 
good  deal  now-a-days  by  the  coasting  gunboats  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  They  are  light-draft  steamers, 
officered  by  Europeans  and  ‘crewed’  by  Chinese  ; they 
are  constantly  patrolling  the  coast,  running  into  every 
bay  and  harbor,  and  where  a nest  of  pirates  is  known  to 
exist  it  is  quickly  broken  up.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


FROM  ENGLAND  TO  FRANCE. 


E got  to  Canton  all  right  after  this,”  aids 
Fulton,  “or  rather  we  got  to  Whampoa  An- 
chorage, eight  miles  below  Canton.  Deep 
draught  ships  can’t  get  up  to  the  city  on  ac- 
count of  the  shoal  water  in  the  Pearl  River,  which  is 
navigable  only  for  craft  of  1,000  tons  burthen  or  less. 
Foreign  ships  all  stop  at  Whampoa,  with  the  exception 
of  small  ones,  and  the  foreign  steamboats  that  run  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  Canton.  The  two  cities  are  only 
ninety  miles  apart,  and  there’s  a steamer  each  way  every 
day. 

“ The  captain  hired  a sampan,  or  native  boat,  to  take 
us  to  Canton,  and  we  went  up  the  river  at  very  good 
speed,  as  we  had  both  wind  and  tide  with  us.  The  river 
was  full  of  boats  of  all  kinds,  Chinese,  of  course,  and  as 
their  navigation  is  none  of  the  best,  they  often  run  into 
each  other.  Twice  we  had  collisions  with  other  boats, 
but  got  off  without  any  serious  injury.  Our  boat  was 
managed  by  two  men  and  two  women,  and  the  women 
did  quite  as  much  of  the  work  as  the  men.  The  family 
of  the  captain  and  owner  lived  on  board,  and  the  two 
youngest  of  the  four  or  five  children  were  tied  up  to 
prevent  their  getting  overboard.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
tying  them  up,  they  attach  wooden  floats  to  the  children 
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by  means  of  cords  around  their  waists,  with  four  or  five 
feet  of  cord  between  the  child  and  the  block  of  wood. 
If  the  youngster  tumbles  overboard  the  cord  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  becoming  entangled  in  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  holding  him,  or,  if  it  is  not  caught,  the  little 
fellow  can  be  picked  up  by  means  of  the  float  and  cord. 
The  captain  says  these  river  Chinese  swin  naturally,  and 
can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  water  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  walk. 

“ A bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  great 
city.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  the  island  of 
Honan,  covered  with  trees,  and  on  this  island  we  could 
see  the  roofs  of  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  and  the  captain  said  they 
lodged  the  famous  boat  population  of  Canton  that 
you’ve  read  about.  There  are  more  than  sixty  thousand 
people  living  on  the  water,  not  for  a part  of  the  year,  or 
for  a few  years,  but  all  their  lives  ! They  are  born  there 
and  die  there,  and  are  not  allowed  to  have  houses  on 
land. 

“We  hadn’t  time  to  stop  for  sight-seeing,  but  went 
straight  to  the  foreign  concession  where  the  European 
offices,  or  ‘ factories,’  as  they  call  them,  are  situated. 
They  are  on  a little  island  called  Shamien,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a bridge,  and  a guard  is 
stationed  there  to  keep  off  any  native  who  has  no  legiti- 
mate business.  When  the  English  were  at  war  with 
China  on  account  of  the  opium  trade,  the  'Chinese 
burned  all  the  buildings  on  Shamien  and  levelled  the 
foundations,  but  when  peace  was  restored  and  the  for- 
eigners came  back,  the  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  natives  should  not  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  there  except  for  good  reasons.  The  native  pop- 
ulation is  not  very  well  disposed  toward  foreigners,  and 
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it  is  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the  foreigners  have  done  a 
great  many  things  to  the  injury  of  Chinese  commerce. 
When  they  couldn’t  persuade  the  Chinese  to  their  way 
of  thinking  they  turned  their  guns  on  them,  and  you 
know  there’s  no  argument  so  forcible  with  these  barbar- 
ous people  in  the  East  as  a cannon,  unless  it  be  two  or 
three  or  a thousand  cannons. 

“We  discharged  our  cargo  by  means  of  lighters  which 
were  sent  down  from  Canton,  and  then  took  a new 
cargo  in  the  same  way.  I didn’t  have  much  time  for 
sight-seeing  until  the  ship  was  discharged  and  loaded 
again,  and  then  while  the  captain  was  taking  on  provis- 
ions and  water  I had  a couple  of  days  to  run  around  in. 

“ If  you  ever  go  to  Canton,”  said  Fulton,  “don’t  miss 
the  gardens  where  they  make  a business  of  dwarfing 
trees  and  plants  so  that  they  resemble  birds,  beasts, 
houses,  boats,  and  other  things.  They  do  this  by  tying 
pieces  of  bamboo  to  the  limbs  and  then  tightening  the 
bandages  everyday,  till  little  by  little  they  get  the  plant 
into  the  desired  shape.  Some  of  the  shapes  take  many 
years  for  their  development. 

“Close  by  one  of  the  gardens  is  a place  where  they 
hatch  eggs  and  ducks  by  artificial  heat,  and  on  the  river 
near  the  hatchery  you’ll  see  men  herding  ducks.  A 
herder  takes  a hundred  or  more  ducks  and  swims  them 
about,  while  he  keeps  close  to  them  with  a small  boat. 
The  implement  of  his  authority  is  a long  pole,  and  if  a 
duck  tries  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  he  gets  a rap  with 
the  pole  that  fetches  him  back  with  a round  turn.  The 
ducks  obey  him  as  sheep  obey  their  shepherd,  and  it’s 
astonishing  to  see  what  control  he  has  over  them.  The 
fact  is  they  are  trained  to  it  as  soon  as  they  can  swim, 
and  the  pole  is  a convincing  argument  if  they  try  to 
break  the  rules.  They  herd  geese  in  the  same  way,  and 
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both  the  geese  and  the  ducks  get  a good  part  of  their 
living  from  the  river. 

“You’ll  want  to  see  the  whole  of  the  city  at  once,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it  will  be  to  go  to  the  ‘ Five-Storied 
Pagoda,’  which  stands  on  a hill  and  can  be  seen  a long 
way  off.  From  one  side  you  look  down  on  the  city,  and 
on  the  other  on  an  immense  cemetery.  Our  captain  said 
the  city  had  a million  inhabitants,  and  the  cemetery  an- 
other million  and  perhaps  more.  Our  guide  was  a 
Chinese  who  spoke  pretty  fair  English.  He  said  the 
cemetery  had  the  most  inhabitants,  but  they  were  all 
dead  ones.  I don’t  know  which  place  is  the  most 
crowded,  as  the  Chinese  live  in  very  narrow  quarters, 
and  you  could  house  as  many  of  them  on  an  acre  as  you 
could  find  graves  for  on  the  same  extent  of  ground. 

“ There  are  many  other  things  I could  tell  you  about,” 
said  Fulton,  looking  at  his  watch,  “ but  I must  be  off  in 
a few  minutes.  I got  through  my  business  all  right, 
made  a good  transaction  both  in  selling  the  out-cargo 
and  buying  the  home  one,  and  when  I got  back  the 
owners  sent  me  here  to  live  as  their  representative. 
Before  leaving  home  I went  to  the  insurance  agent  I 
told  you  of,  and  got  the  policy  I had  vainly  tried  for 
two  years  before.  In  all  that  time  I hadn’t  touched  a 
drop  of  liquor,  and  you  don’t  know  how  much  better  I 
felt,  and  how  proud  I am  of  my  triumph  over  myself 
and  my  appetite  for  drink.  I’m  doing  well  here,  and  a 
month  from  now  am  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  with  whom  we  have  a good  deal  of  business. 
If  I hadn’t  quit  the  bottle  and  its  contents,  I shouldn’t 
have  been  here  and  able  to  tell  you  the  story  that  you’ve 
just  heard.” 

He  rose  to  go,  for  the  breakfast  was  over,  and  busi  - 
ness hours  had  arrived,  Dick  followed  him  to  the  door 
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and  before  they  separated,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  keep  in  communication  whether  they  met  again 
or  not  during  Dick’s  stay  in  Liverpool.  Each  naturally 
saw  that  he  might  be  useful  to  the  other  in  a business 
way,  and  they  were  furthermore  drawn  together  by  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  their 
kindred  feelings  about  the  curses  of  drink. 

In  the  intervals  of  attending  to  business  Dick  “ took 
in  ” the  sights  of  London,  and  found  the  city  full  of  in- 
terest, as  it  is  to  most  Americans  who  go  there  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  read  much  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  these  were  the  build- 
ings that  he  was  especially  impatient  to  see.  He  lin- 
gered long  over  the  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  and  was  loth  to 
leave  the  Poet’s  Corner,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  In  fact,  he  went  two  or  three  times 
to  the  Abbey,  and  the  last  hour  of  his  leisure  time 
before  leaving  for  the  Continent  was  spent  in  the  vener- 
able building. 

One  day  he  made  an  excursion  down  the  Thames  to 
Greenwich,  where  he  dined  at  the  famous  Ship  Tavern, 
visited  the  Royal  Naval  School,  walked  to  the  famous 
park,  and  set  his  watch  to  the  hour  of  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, which  gives  the  time  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  the  central  point  of  longitude  for  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Then  he  went  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
where  sailors  of  all  nations  are  cared  for,  and  walked 
through  the  long  corridors  and  among  its  famous  paint- 
ings, until  he  was  pretty  well  wearied  with  the  exertion. 
But  he  felt  more  than  repaid  for  all  his  trouble,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  writing  out  an  account  of  what  he 
had  seen. 

From  London  he  went  over  the  Channel  to  Paris. 
The  day  when  he  crossed  was  stormy  and  foggy,  and 
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the  boat  on  which  he  took  passage  had  a narrow  escape 
from  a collision  with  one  that  was  making  the  transit 
the  other  way.  He  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  on 
the  average  a collision  occurs  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  in  which  one  or  both  the  boats  are  seriously  in- 
jured. A passenger  with  whom  he  talked  on  the  sub- 
ject, recalled  a fearful  experience  of  that  sort  in  which 
many  passengers  were  drowned,  and  others  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

“ Some  day,”  said  he,  “ we  will  have  a tunnel  under 
the  Channel,  and  then  the  perils  of  the  crossing  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Besides  the  perils,  there  is  the  horror 
of  seasickness,  which  keeps  a great  many  people  from 
undertaking  the  trip  at  all.  It  is  true  the  voyage  is  a 
short  one,  but  it  is  very  uncomfortable,  even  at  its  best. 
Many  a traveller  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  without  being 
disturbed  at  all,  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  roughness  of 
the  ‘Silver  Streak,’  as  the  English  love  to  call  this  strip 
of  water  that  separates  them  from  the  Continent.” 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  much  talk  about  a tun- 
nel under  the  Channel  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dover  and  Calais,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
nothing  serious  has  been  accomplished.  Experimental 
borings  have  been  made,  and  the  engineers  say  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  tunnel  cannot  be  constructed,  pro- 
vided the  money  is  supplied,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish railways  stand  ready  to  supply  it.  But  a goodly 
number  of  military  men  in  England  are  opposed  to  the 
project  through  fear  of  an  invasion  from  France,  and 
their  influence  has  been  sufficient  to  scare  Parliament 
into  a refusal  of  the  charter  desired  by  the  men  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  The  nation  that 
has  called  herself  the  mistress  of  the  world  shows  a 
timidity  not  easy  to  understand  whenever  the  scheme  is 
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discussed.  Perhaps  in  time  she  may  be  shamed  out  of 
her  cowardice,  and  the  tunnel  so  imperatively  demanded 
by  commerce  and  travel  will  be  permitted. 

Dick  had  no  business  matters  to  detain  him  in  Paris, 
and  consequently  his  stay  in  the  French  capital  was 
brief.  Mr.  Varney  had  given  him  permission  to  spend 
a certain  amount  of  time  in  sight-seeing,  but  the  period 
covered  by  this  permission  was  necessarily  short,  as  the 
exigencies  of  business  required  that  his  orders  should 
not  be  delayed  in  the  execution.  He  spent  only  two 
days  in  Paris,  but  by  imitating  the  example  of  Cook’s 
tourists  and  hurrying  rapidly  about,  he  was  able  to 
“do”  the  city  in  that  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  and  he  realized 
the  force  of  the  remark  that  he  who  goes  to  a country 
of  whose  speech  he  is  ignorant,  goes  to  school.  He  met 
several  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  greatly  amused  with 
the  accounts  of  their  difficulties  in  trying  to  speak  F rench. 

One  of  them  who  wanted  to  ask  for  rosbif  (roast  beef) 
in  a restaurant,  had  asked  instead  for  roseau  (reed). 
They  tried  to  explain  that  he  was  not  in  the  right  estab- 
lishment, and  at  length  sent  out  and  brought  him  a 
bundle  of  bulrushes  from  a dealer  in  straw  and  similar 
material  close  by.  He  thus  learned  that  rosbif  and 
roseau  are  entirely  different  things. 

Another  who  wished  a glass  of  hot  water,  and  had 
primed  himself  to  remember  that  it  was  called  Veau 
chaude , got  himself  into  metaphorical  hot  water  by  mix- 
ing up  syllables  and  transposing  things  so  that  he  asked 
for  lait  du  chat  (cat’s  milk).  An  English-speaking  waiter 
came  to  his  relief,  and  explained  that  while  the  estab- 
lishment could  supply  cow’s,  goat’s,  and  asses’  milk  to 
order,  it  had  not  yet  arranged  for  a stock  of  feline  milk, 
nor  was  he  able  to  say  where  it  could  be  obtained. 
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Another  man  got  himself  into  trouble  by  addressing 
a cabman  as  cochon  (pig)  instead  of  cocker  (coachman). 
Naturally  the  driver  was  indignant  at  the  insult,  but  the 
difficulty  was  explained,  and  the  wounds  to  the  man’s 
self-respect  were  healed  by  the  application  of  financial 
salve  in  the  shape  of  a five-franc  piece. 

“A  blunder  that  cost  me  three  francs,”  said  an  Ameri- 
can, who  was  narrating  his  experiences,  “was  one  that 
I made  in  a restaurant.  Two  of  us  were  dining  together, 
and  I wanted  some  more  bread.  Instead  of  saying  du 
pain, , I said  le  pain.  The  waiter  understood,  or  pre- 
tended to,  that  I wanted  lapin  (hare),  and  we  waited 
some  time  until  he  brought  us  a rabbit.  We  didn’t  care 
for  that  kind  of  game,  but  we  paid  for  it  on  account  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  language.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PARIS  AND  LYONS. 

»ICK  devoted  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in 
Paris  to  letter-writing,  and  it  was  late  when 
he  retired.  From  one  of  his  letters  we  are 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  : 

“ I like  Paris  very  much,  for  it  is  bright  and  gay,  and 
full  of  pleasing  pictures.  It  is  no  wonder  the  French 
are  proud  of  their  capital  city,  and  that  whenever  a 
Parisian  goes  abroad  he  stays  no  longer  away  than  he 
is  compelled  to.  After  the  smoke  and  soot  of  London, 
the  clear  sky  of  Paris  is  delightful,  and  where  every- 
thing is  dingy  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  It  is 
bright  and  clean  on  this.  I did  not  see  any  body  scour- 
ing the  outside  of  the  houses  in  London,  but  since  com- 
ing to  Paris  I’ve  seen  this  work  going  on  in  a good 
many  places,  and  they  tell  me  that  a man  is  required  by 
law  to  clean  the  front  of  his  house  once  in  every  five 
years.  There  are  no  streets  in  London  or  New  York 
equal  to  the  boulevards,  with  their  broad  sidewalks  and 
with  awnings  where  you  can  sit  in  front  of  the  cafes  and 
see  the  great  stream  of  people  flowing  by  like  a river. 
The  crowds  are  ever  so  much  nicer  than  those  you  see 
in  London  ; the  working  people,  in  their  blue  blouses, 
look  better  than  the  same  class  do  in  London,  and  as 
for  the  women,  you  know  how  the  French  are  cele- 
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brated  for  their  taste  in  dress.  I could  stay  here  for 
months  without  being  weary  of  the  boulevards,  the 
streets,  and  the  shop  fronts,  where  everything  is  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  great  plates  of  glass  enable  you  to 
see  pretty  much  over  a whole  shop  without  going 
inside. 

“ I have  only  seen  one  intoxicated  man  since  I came 
here,  and  that  was  in  a part  of  the  city  inhabited  only 
by  the  lowest  class  of  people.  They  don’t  drink  as 
much  ardent  spirits  here  as  in  England,  nowhere  near 
as  much,  and  you  would  readily  understand  that  they 
do  not  when  you  spend  a few  hours  here.  Drinking 
places  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  London,  and  a great 
many  of  them  sell  nothing  stronger  than  wine  or  beer. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
very  nearly  the  same  population  as  France,  about  38,- 
000,000,  and  each  consumes  about  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol  annually.  The  British  take  theirs  in  spirits  and 
beer  principally,  while  the  French  take  most  of  theirs 
in  wine  ; the  United  Kingdom  drinks  15,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  every  year,  while  France  drinks  760,000,000,  and 
a comparatively  small  quantity  of  spirits.  That  spirits 
is  more  injurious  than  wine  is  shown  by  the  death  rate 
in  the  two  countries  ; in  France  it  averages  little  more 
than  one  in  1,000,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  two  and 
one-half  in  1,000.  If  people  must  or  will  drink  they 
had  better  drink  wine  than  spirits,  as  is  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  French  people,  both  as  regards  health 
and  the  death-rate,  and  also  by  the  general  appearance 
of  prosperity  and  the  absence  of  destitution  and  beg- 
gary. Of  course  there  is  poverty  here  as  in  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  you  see  much  less  of  it  than 
in  London,  and  the  people  are  not  taxed  so  heavily  to 
support  alms-houses  and  prisons.  There  is  less  crime 
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in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the  fights  that  are 
so  common  in  London  are  practically  unknown  here. 

“ But  the  spirits  that  they  drink  here  in  the  cheapest 
shops  is  awful  stuff,  so  those  tell  me  who  have  tasted  it. 
An  American  whom  I’ve  talked  with  says  it’s  the  hot- 
test kind  of  brandy  imaginable,  and  he  thought  when 
he  took  a drink  of  it  that  he  was  swallowing  a torch- 
light procession  in  New  York  just  before  election.  They 
call  the  stuff  eau  de  vie  (water  of  life),  but  this  must  be 
a joke  intended  for  eau  de  itiort  (water  of  death),  just  as 
we  sometimes  find  a negro  named  Snowball,  or  a mud- 
scow  called  a yacht.  My  American  friend  said  he 
thought  a glass  of  the  brandy  they  sell  in  the  low 
cabarets  (drinking  shops)  would  burn  a hole  through  the 
back  of  an  alligator,  and  kill  him  quicker  than  a bullet. 
But  that  can’t  be  so,  as  it  doesn’t  kill  the  men  who 
drink  it,  at  least  not  right  away,  though  it  must  be  sure 
death  in  a few  years.” 

From  Paris  Dick  journeyed  by  the  Lyons  railway  to 
Marseilles,  passing  through  Dijon,  Macon,  Lyons,  Avig- 
non, and  other  places  of  less  importance.  By  this  time 
he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  compartment  car- 
riages of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  also  to  the 
gradation  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes  among  the 
passengers.  He  found  that  on  the  most  of  the  French 
railways  the  swiftest  trains  were  made  up  of  first-class 
carriages  only,  and  those  that  were  intermediate  in 
speed,  of  first  and  second.  The  third-class  traveller 
was  sent  by  the  slowest  trains,  and  the  man  who  wished 
to  go  quickly  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  ticket  in  the 
upper  grades. 

Wishing  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  and  people  as 
he  could  in  his  journey,  our  friend  travelled  by  a slow 
train,  taking,  as  far  as  Dijon,  a ticket  in  the  third  class. 
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His  companions  were  chiefly  laboring  people,  most  of 
whom  carried  bundles  and  bags  that  crowded  the  com- 
partment to  its  fullest  capacity,  but  they  were  generally 
clean,  and  their  manners  were  superior  to  those  he  had 
found  in  the  third-class  carriages  on  the  British  rail- 
ways. They  gave  civil  answers  to  all  his  questions,  and 
on  finding  that  he  was  a stranger  in  the  country,  the 
man  who  was  seated  next  him  took  great  pains  to  in- 
dicate the  points  of  interest,  and  tell  about  the  products 
of  the  region  they  were  traversing. 

At  Dijon  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  of  the  third- 
class,  and  entered  a second-class  carriage,  in  which  he 
continued  as  far  as  Lyons.  The  latter  city  interested  him 
from  its  being  the  centre  of  the  silk  industry  in  France, 
and  the  place  where  an  attempt  was  made  at  steam 
navigation  as  early  as  1780  by  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy. 

He  spent  a few  hours  at  Lyons,  driving  through  the 
streets  and  climbing  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  which  gives 
a view  of  the  country  that  surrounds  it.  Like  many 
other  visitors,  he  asked  for  a silk  manufactory,  and,  like 
them,  was  disappointed  on  being  told  that  the  work  of 
silk  weaving  was  chiefly  performed  by  the  weavers  at 
their  homes,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  master  weavers, 
who  rarely  had  more  than  six  or  eight  looms.  He 
learned  that  in  Lyons  and  the  country  around  it,  there 
were  not  far  from  100,000  looms,  that  the  industry  gave 
employment  to  150,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  the 
silk  goods  made  there  in  a year  was  about  $80,000,000. 
The  master  weavers  own  the  looms,  which  they  run  with 
the  aid  of  their  families  and  a few  hired  assistants.  The 
silk  merchants  supply  the  raw  silk  and  the  patterns  to 
the  master  weavers,  who  return  the  finished  web.  Half 
the  wages  paid  by  the  merchants  goes  to  the  owners  of 
the  looms,  and  half  to  the  laboring  weavers. 
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“Let  me  show  you  the  house  where  once  lived  Jac- 
quard, the  inventor  of  the  loom  that  bears  his  name,” 
said  the  guide,  whom  Dick  had  engaged  to  take  him 
about  the  city. 

The  traveller  assented,  and  was  shown  to  the  front  of 
a building  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  notice- 
able. As  they  stood  before  it  the  guide  told  a bit  of  its 
history,  that  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

“Jacquard  invented  the  loom  in  the  year  1800,  though 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  ten  years  before.  He  and 
his  machine  were  taken  to  Paris  by  the  police  ; the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  gave  him  a gold  medal,  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  repair  some  machines  in  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  he  did  not  get  back  to  Lyons 
till  1804.  But  instead  of  being  honored,  he  was  de- 
nounced as  the  man  who  had  brought  starvation  to 
people  by  depriving  them  of  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  his  apparatus.  This  very  house  you  are  look- 
ing at  was  entered  by  a mob  who  would  have  killed  him, 
had  he  not  escaped  by  a back  window,  and  they  took 
their  revenge  by  destroying  his  looms  and  throwing  the 
pieces  into  the  street.  Several  times  afterward  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  but  before  his  death  the 
usefulness  of  his  invention  was  acknowledged.  The 
Government  rewarded  him  handsomely,  and  the  public 
heaped  honors  upon  him.  Four  years  after  his  death  a 
statue  of  Jacquard  was  erected  here  in  Lyons,  and  now 
everybody  speaks  of  him  as  the  author  of  the  city’s 
prosperity.” 

Through  Avignon,  once  the  seat  of  the  Papal  Church, 
and  containing  many  interesting  sights  for  the  student 
of  antiquity,  Dick  passed  without  stopping,  and  came  at 
length  to  Marseilles.  The  great  seaport  of  Southern 
France  was  of  interest  to  the  young  traveller,  both  in 
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its  historical  and  its  commercial  aspect.  In  the  former, 
was  it  not  in  existence  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  one  time  a rival  of  Carthage  and 
Rome?  As  a commercial  seat  it  occupied  a prominent 
position  for  several  hundred  years,  declined  greatly  in 
the  last  century,  and  rose  again  to  importance  in  the 
present  one.  Traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  may  be 
seen  to-day,  and  the  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple  of  Diana. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Dick  sought  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  a letter  of  introduction  in  order  to 
transact  the  business  which  called  him  to  Marseilles. 
Not  finding  him  at  his  office,  and  learning  that  he  would 
not  be  in  town  until  the  next  day,  our  friend  hired  an  open 
carriage,  and  went  for  a drive  along  the  road  that  skirts 
the  Mediterranean,  and  gives  a view  upon  the  dark  blue 
waters  of  the  famous  sea.  The  old  harbor  of  Marseilles 
next  attracted  his  attention,  and  after  it  the  new  one. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  former,  a narrow  basin  thickly 
crowded  with  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  filled  with 
a liquid  mass  which  seemed  composed  of  water  and 
garbage  in  about  equal  portions,  Dick  realized  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  value  of  the  ocean  tide  as  a 
cleanser  of  seaports.  For  the  Mediterranean  is  practi- 
cally a tideless  sea,  the  rise  and  fall  being  so  slight  in 
most  places  as  to  cause  no  movement  that  is  perceptible 
except  to  the  closest  observation.  Unless  a harbor  has 
a considerable  stream  flowing  into  and  through  it,  there 
is  no  way  of  washing  it  out,  and  thus  in  time  it  becomes 
clogged  with  all  manner  of  impurities.  In  spite  of  the 
attentions  of  the  authorities  the  harbor  of  Marseilles  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  city,  and  more  than 
once  has  bred  cholera  or  other  epidemic  diseases.  At  one 
time  the  plague  carried  off  40,000  people  in  a single  year  ! 
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The  outer  harbor  is  more  spacious  than  the  inner  and 
older  one,  and  together  they  afford  accommodation  for 
a large  number  of  ships.  Dick  was  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  vessels  that  lay  moored  in  the  harbors,  and 
following  them  in  imagination  in  their  courses  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe.  Here  were  steamers  plying  to 
all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  ; other 
steamers  that  visited  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  others  again  whose  destinations  were  in 
the  ports  of  India,  China,  and  in  the  far  East  The  coast 
of  Africa  lay  to  the  southward,  and  so  near  that  he 
almost  thought  he  could  see  it  through  the  dim  haze  on 
the  horizon  above  the  indigo-tinted  waters. 

From  this  port  of  Marseilles  sailed  the  expedition  that 
conquered  the  Dey  of  Algiers  with  his  army  of  horse- 
men, put  an  end  to  Algerine  slavery,  and  gave  to  France 
the  possession  of  Algeria,  her  most  prosperous  colony. 
Dick  thought  how  he  would  like  to  board  one  of  the 
steamers  then  making  ready  for  departure,  and  in  thirty 
hours  step  ashore  in  Algiers,  and  look  at  the  curious 
city  which  lies  clinging  to  the  steep  hillside,  where  in 
days  of  old  the  owners  of  the  pirate  craft  watched  the 
arrival  of  their  vessels  with  their  holds  filled  with  goods 
from  plundered  ships,  and  their  decks  crowded  with 
European  and  American  sailors  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

His  musings  on  this  subject  recalled  some  of  the 
stories  he  had  read  in  his  boyhood  days  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Alger- 
ines, and  the  adventures  of  some  of  them  who  escaped 
from  slavery  and  succeeded  in  returning  to  their  homes. 

Night  came,  and  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  not  observ- 
ing that  he  was  watched  and  followed  by  two  men  in 
police  uniform.  In  the  hotel  dining-room  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  a stranger  sat  down  at 
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the  same  table  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
the  conversation  beginning  in  French  and  soon  running 
into  English,  when  it  was  developed  that  the  stranger 
was  from  London. 

As  he  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  dining-room,  a 
police  official  stepped  forward  and  placed  him  under 
arrest,  and  without  explaining  the  reason  for  his  action, 
hurried  the  astonished  American  out  of  the  house  and 
away  to  the  central  office  of  the  police  of  Marseilles. 

“ Come  along,  quietly,”  said  his  captor  in  a low  tone, 
“ or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.”  This  was  all  he  said  as 
he  led  the  way  to  a carriage  that  was  waiting  at  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  POLICE. 

soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Dick 
demanded  to  know  for  what  he  was  arrested. 
“You  probably  know,  yourself,”  was  the 
non-committal  reply  of  the  officer. 

“ But  I don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “ I’ve  only  been 
a few  hours  in  Marseilles,  and  have  not  violated  any  of 
its  laws  so  far  as  I am  aware.” 

“Wait  until  you  see  the  chief,”  was  the  officer’s  reply, 
“that’s  all  I can  tell  you.” 

Dick  had  read  and  heard  of  the  peculiar  ways  of  the 
French  police,  and  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  question 
his  captor  any  further.  So  he  dropped  back  against  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage  and  busied  himself  with  lay- 
ing out  his  line  of  action.  At  the  moment  of  arrest  he 
naturally  became  excited,  but  this  feeling  had  passed 
away,  and  he  now  had  full  control  of  his  thoughts. 

At  the  police  station  he  was  confronted  with  a group 
of  officials,  who  stared  at  him  as  though  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  make  a mental  photograph  of  his  face  and 
dress  in  every  detail,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 
He  heard  the  order  given  to  search  him,  but  to  this  he 
vigorously  protested  ; how  he  blessed  the  day  when  it 
had  first  occurred  to  him  to  study  French,  as  he  now 
found  excellent  use  for  it. 

“Send  immediately  for  the  American  consul,”  said 
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he.  “ If  I am  to  be  searched  I demand  that  he  shall  be 
here  to  witness  the  proceeding.” 

The  chief  of  the  Marseilles  police  smiled  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  young  man  in  making  a demand  instead 
of  a polite  request.  Dick  knew  what  he  was  about  and 
that  the  occasion  was  not  one  for  politeness,  even  though 
he  was  in  the  country  which  is  noted  for  its  urbanity  of 
manners.  He  repeated  the  demand  with  such  emphasis, 
that  the  smile  faded  from  the  chief’s  visage  and  a frown 
took  its  place. 

“What  have  you  to  do  with  the  American  consul  ?” 
said  he.  “ If  you  want  any  consul  send  for  the  English 
one,  which  you’re  not  likely  to  do.” 

“ I am  an  American  citizen,”  Dick  answered,  “ and  I 
want  the  American  consul.  Here  are  the  papers  to 
prove  what  I say.” 

With  these  words  he  produced  his  passport,  the  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  merchant  at  whose  office  he  had 
called,  his  letter  of  credit  upon  the  bankers,  and  some 
personal  letters  which  had  reached  him  in  London  and 
Paris.  The  chief  glanced  at  them  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt and  without  looking  at  the  papers,  proceeded  to 
make  them  into  a parcel  to  be  laid  away  as  “documents 
in  the  case.”  Probably  he  did  not  look  at  the  papers, 
for  the  practical  reason  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
English  language,  and  therefore,  they  would  have  been 
unintelligible. 

He  repeated  his  order  to  search  the  prisoner,  and 
again  Dick  repeated  his  demand  that  the  American  con- 
sul should  be  summoned.  The  chief  smiled  again  as  a 
happy  thought  struck  him,  and  he  whispered  something 
to  a subordinate  which  Dick  was  unable  to  hear.  The 
subordinate  left  the  room,  and  the  prisoner  was  motioned 
to  a seat,  where  he  sat  down  to  wait. 
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Seeing  a newspaper  lying  on  the  desk  of  the  chief, 
he  asked  permission  to  read  it.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with,  but  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  a piece  of 
impudence  without  parallel  in  the  office  since  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  In  American  slang,  it  would  have  been 
denounced  as  “ cold  cheek,”  a phrase  which  was  un- 
known in  the  language  of  Marseilles,  and  therefore  un- 
used there. 

In  half  an  hour  the  consul  came,  but  it  was  not  the 
one  for  whom  Dick  had  asked.  It  was  the  English  con- 
sul instead  of  the  American,  and  this  was  the  trick 
which  had  caused  the  chief  of  police  to  smile  when  he 
sent  out  his  subordinate. 

The  case  was  briefly  stated  to  the  official  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  and  the  papers  that  Dick  had  ex- 
hibited were  shown  to  him.  The  consul  looked  over 
the  passport  and  letter  of  introduction,  and  then  ques- 
tioned the  young  man  for  a few  minutes.  To  all  the 
questions  he  received  the  most  categorical  answers. 
They  referred  to  the  business  which  brought  young  Gra- 
ham to  Marseilles,  to  his  movements  since  he  left  New 
York,  to  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Varney  & 
Co.,  and  to  other  things  that  would  settle  his  identity. 
When  the  examination  was  concluded,  the  consul  turned 
to  the  chief  and  said  : 

“You  have  made  a mistake  in  arresting  this  gentle- 
man ; he  is  not  the  man  you  want.  He  is  an  American 
who  has  come  to  Marseilles  on  legitimate  and  honorable 
business,  and  has  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  promi- 
nent merchants  here.  He  arrived  in  the  city  to-day,  and 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  parties  you  are  looking 
for.” 

“ But  we  are  sure  he  is  the  man,”  replied  the  chief, 
“and  we  shall  hold  him  for  further  investigation.” 
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“ If  you  do  you  will  make  another  mistake,”  the  con- 
sul answered.  “ My  advice  is  that  you  release  him  with 
an  apology.” 

“ But  he  was  fully  identified  at  the  hotel,”  the  chief 
persisted,  “and  it  was  not  till  then  we  arrested  him.” 

“I  have  the  description  of  all  the  men  concerned  in 
the  affair,”  the  consul  replied,  “ and  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  Besides,  he  has  convinced  me  beyond  a doubt 
that  he  left  New  York  too  recently  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  business,  and  he  is  connected  with  a firm 
there  with  which  I formerly  had  relations.  His  account 
of  the  head  of  the  firm  and  other  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  met  is  altogether  too  clear  to  be  otherwise  than 
genuine,  and  I repeat  that  your  best  course  is  to  release 
him  at  once  with  an  apology.” 

Human  nature  does  not  take  kindly  to  apologizing 
for  mistakes.  We  are  all  so  constituted  that  we  greatly 
dislike  to  admit  ourselves  in  the  wrong,  and  it  requires 
the  highest  kind  of  bravery  to  do  so.  Police  human 
nature  is  least  of  all  inclined  to  admit  a mistake.  This 
is  the  case  the  world  over,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
sunny  France.  If  a French  policeman  is  sent  to  arrest 
a man  for  wrong-doing  and  cannot  find  him,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  arrest  somebody  else 
and  bring  him  in  as  the  culprit.  French  law  is  admin- 
istered on  the  principle  that  a man  who  is  accused  of 
any  crime  must  certainly  be  guilty,  and  consequently 
when  the  police  of  Paris,  Marseilles,  or  any  other  Gallic 
city  have  laid  hands  on  a man,  they  are  very  unwilling 
to  believe  him  innocent  and  let  him  go.  The  ordinary 
course  is  to  lock  him  up  for  an  uncertain  period,  and 
bring  him  to  trial  whenever  a case  can  be  clearly  made 
out  against  him.  As  long  as  the  case  cannot  be  made 
out  he  must  remain  under  arrest. 
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The  consul  and  the  chief  of  police  then  retired  to 
an  inner  room  where  they  were  closeted  for  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  When  they  came  out  it  was  evident 
that  the  consul  had  triumphed,  as  the  chief’s  face  had  a 
sullen  and  disappointed  appearance,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently not  in  good  temper. 

He  apologized  to  the  young  American  for  having 
caused  his  arrest  and  detention,  which  had  been  due 
to  a mistake  in  identity.  His  resemblance  to  a man 
who  was  wanted  by  the  police  was  so  close,  that  they  had 
felt  justified  in  taking  him  into  custody,  but  the  English 
consul  had  explained  everything  and  the  prisoner  would 
be  honorably  discharged. 

“ But  there  is  one  thing  more,”  said  Dick.  “An  officer 
brought  me  from  the  hotel,  having  arrested  me  in  the 
corridor,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  some  of 
them  strangers  and  others  connected  with  the  hotel. 
The  same  officer  should  go  with  me  to  the  hotel  and 
explain  the  matter  to  the  proprietor.” 

This  view  of  the  case  was  a new  one  for  the  police 
official.  Usually  a released  person  was  only  too  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not 
trouble  the  police  any  further.  This  demand  of  the 
American  could  not  be  listened  to,  as  it  would  be  a hu- 
miliation of  the  police  by  admitting  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make 
mistakes. 

But  Dick  insisted  that  unless  his  request  were  complied 
with  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  minister  of  his  country  at  Paris. 
Rather  than  that  the  central  authorities  should  hear  of 
the  affair,  the  chief  yielded  his  point,  and  the  same 
officer  who  had  brought  Dick  from  the  hotel  took  him 
back  there  in  a carriage,  and  made  the  proper  explana- 
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tion.  The  young  man  was  thus  fully  restored  to  his 
former  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  hotel  people  ; in  fact, 
he  was  a good  deal  elevated  in  their  opinion,  as  they 
argued  that  he  must  be  somebody  of  importance  and 
power  to  compel  the  police  to  apologize  as  they  did.  For 
the  rest  of  his  stay  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect? 
and  on  going  away  found  that  his  bill  had  been  doubled 
in  consequence  of  the  honor  he  had  received.  One  of  the 
results  of  being  a person  of  distinction  in  Europe  is,  that 
you  generally  have  to  pay  more  at  the  hotels  and  in 
most  of  the  shops  than  if  you  are  an  obscure  nobody. 

The  next  day  Dick  called  upon  the  English  consul  to 
thank  him  for  his  services,  and  ask  the  solution  of  the 
riddle  in  which  he  had  become  involved.  The  substance 
of  the  consul’s  explanation  was  as  follows  : 

A gang  of  scoundrels  had  been  discovered  in  a scheme 
to  flood  the  south  of  France  with  forged  Bank-of-Eng- 
land  notes.  The  police  had  been  furnished  with  a de- 
scription of  some  of  the  men  who  were  “wanted,”  and 
as  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  was  large,  the 
officers  of  the  law  were  especially  anxious  to  make 
arrests.  “A  police  officer  saw  you  strolling  about  the 
docks,”  said  the  consul,  “and  looking  at  the  steamers 
and  other  vessels  anchored  there,  he  at  once  surmised 
that  you  were  one  of  the  forgers  and  your  business  at 
the  harbor  was  to  select  the  vessel  on  which  you  would 
make  your  escape  in  case  the  pursuit  should  endanger 
your  safety.  Then  you  were  followed  to  the  hotel  and 
put  under  surveillance  while  you  dined.” 

“You  remember  an  English-speaking  stranger  who 
talked  with  you  at  dinner,  do  you  not  ? ” the  consul  con- 
tinued. 

Of  course  Dick  remembered,  though  up  to  that  mo- 
ment the  man  had  disappeared  from  his  thoughts. 
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“Well,  that  polite  stranger  was  an  English  detective, 
or  pretends  to  be,  though  I have  my  suspicions  concern- 
ing him.  He  undertook  to  find  out  who  you  were,  and 
for  this  purpose  sat  down  at  your  table  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  you.  He  gave  the  wink  to  the  police, 
and  on  that  wink  you  were  arrested.  It  was  fortunate 
for  you  that  they  sent  for  me  instead  of  the  American 
consul,  as  he  knows  nothing  about  the  forgery  matter, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  have  taken  his  word  as 
readily  as  they  did  mine  in  your  behalf.” 

At  this  moment  a letter  was  brought  to  the  consul 
from  the  chief  of  police.  The  consul  read  it,  and 
laughed,  and  handed  it  over  to  Dick. 

It  explained  that  information  had  just  been  received 
that  the  so-called  detective  who  had  imposed  on  the 
police  and  caused  the  arrest  of  young  Graham  was  not 
a detective  at  all,  but  a member  of  the  gang  of  forgers. 
He  had  disappeared  mysteriously  since  the  previous 
evening,  having  got  away  under  cover  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  detention  of  the  innocent  American.  The 
chief  begged  to  renew  his  apologies  to  the  latter  in 
case  the  consul  should  meet  him  again,  and  to  say  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  get  hold  of  the  right  man 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“ All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  said  Dick,  as  he  rose  to 
go,  and  repeated  his  thanks  to  the  consul.  And  thus 
ended  the  affair. 

From  the  consulate,  the  young  man  went  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  deliver  his  letter  of  introduction,  and  this 
time  he  was  successful.  The  business  was  not  such  as 
to  consume  a great  deal  of  time.  It  was  finished  in  the 
course  of  that  day  and  the  next,  and  then  our  friend  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MARSEILLES  AND  NAPLES. 


E secured  passage  on  a steamer  bound  forCon- 
stantinople,  which  was  the  next  point  to  which 
(i  his  business  called  him.  The  steamer  belonged 
to  the  line  known  to  English-speaking  people  as  the  F rench 
Mail,  its  official  designation  being  “Compagnie  des 
Messageries  Maritimes.”  It  is  the  second  largest  steam- 
ship company  in  the  world,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
of  England  being  the  first.  The  French  company  owns 
some  fifty  or  sixty  steamers  ; they  ply  from  Marseilles 
to  all  parts  of  the  world — to  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Seas  ; to  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  some  am- 
bitious Frenchmen  predict  that  the  company  will  one 
day  send  its  vessels  to  the  moon  and  the  nearest  of  the 
stars,  provided  it  can  find  navigable  waters  to  connect 
them  with  the  earth.  It  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
French  Government,  and  works  harmoniously  with  its 
great  English  rival,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  briefly 
and  more  familiarly  known  as  the  P.  & O. 

The  steamer  sailed  late  one  afternoon,  and  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  Dick  had  a good 
opportunity  to  gaze  upon  the  famous  Chateau  d’lf, 
where  Mirabeau  was  once  imprisoned,  and  which  has 
been  immortalized  in  Dumas’  novel,  “The  Count  of 
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Monte  Cristo.”  Then  out  upon  the  blue  waters  and  along 
the  rocky  coast  the  steamer  held  her  way,  her  prow 
directed  toward  Naples,  which  was  her  first  landing  place. 

Dick  had  taken  passage  in  the  first  cabin,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  fairly  at  sea  his  attention  was  drawn  to  his 
fellow-passengers.  He  was  the  only  American  among 
the  first-cabin  passengers,  the  rest  being  English  and  a 
few  French  travellers,  the  number  of  the  latter  being 
less  than  of  the  former.  The  Frenchman  generally 
travels  second-class  from  motives  of  economy,  even  if 
his  purse  is  well  supplied  with  money,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  there  will  be  no  Frenchmen  what- 
ever in  the  first  cabin  of  a French  steamer.  The  fare  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  the  two  cabins,  those  in  the 
second  having  one  dish  less  at  each  meal  than  those  in 
the  first,  and  all  having  equal  privileges  on  deck.  In  the 
second  cabin  four  passengers  are  lodged  in  a room, 
while  in  the  first  the  rooms  are  for  two  persons  only ; 
and  by  a little  negotiation  and  the  payment  of  a fee 
privately  to  the  chief  steward,  a passenger  in  the  first 
cabin  can  generally  secure  an  entire  room  to  himself  if 
the  vessel  is  not  crowded.  There  is  a third  class,  which 
corresponds  to  the  steerage  on  trans-Atlantic  ships,  and 
there  is  a fourth  class,  that  is  restricted  to  a certain  part 
of  the  deck,  and  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  going 
below,  like  the  third  class.  A traveller  with  a slender 
purse  can  get  along  fairly  well  in  the  fourth  class,  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  fine,  but  if  a storm  arises  his  place 
is  not  one  to  be  envied.  Comparatively  few  of  what  we 
may  call  white  people  patronize  the  fourth  class,  which 
is  generally  taken  up  by  Orientals.  An  Oriental  selects 
a spot  on  the  deck,  spreads  his  yard-square  of  carpet, 
squats  down  upon  it,  and  remains  as  though  rooted  to 
the  place  for  nearly  all  the  voyage. 
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Third  or  fourth-class  passengers  may  bring  their  own 
food  if  they  choose,  or  may  buy  of  the  steward.  In  the 
higher  classes  this  option  is  not  allowed,  the  passage- 
money  including  the  fare  at  the  tables,  and  also  wine  of 
an  ordinary  character.  In  many  instances  it  is  very 
ordinary  wine  indeed,  being  little  better  than  water 
colored  with  logwood  or  aniline  dye.  Nearly  every- 
body drinks  it,  partly  because  it  is  the  French  custom  to 
drink  wine  of  some  kind  at  meals,  and  partly  on  the 
general  tendency  of  human  nature  to  take  whatever  can 
be  had  for  nothing.  It  is  a wise  provision  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  makers  of  French  table  wines  that  those 
liquids  contain  little  alcohol,  otherwise  there  would  be 
many  scenes  of  intoxication  on  board  the  steamers  of 
the  French  Mail  line.  Dick  declined  the  wines  that 
were  offered  him,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  steward 
who  waited  upon  him  at  the  table.  His  refusal  of  the 
wine  endeared  him  to  the  chief  steward,  who  supplied 
the  food  and  drink  for  the  passengers  at  a stipulated 
figure,  and  therefore  whatever  they  did  not  take  was  so 
much  to  his  benefit.  Dick  surmised  this  soon  after  leaving 
port,  and  on  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  a delighted  smile  playing  on  the  steward’s 
features  when  the  indications  showed  that  a storm  was 
coming  which  would  confine  many  of  the  passengers  to 
their  berths,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed at  table. 

The  storm  came  the  next  morning,  and  very  lively 
were  the  waves  on  the  Mediterranean.  For  an  inland 
sea  this  body  of  water  can  shake  a vessel  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  as  many  a traveller  can  testify,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Genoese  navigator,  Columbus, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  storms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, did  not  hesitate  to  face  anything  that  the 
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Atlantic  could  produce.  A sailor  with  a good  record 
on  this  famous  sea  should  be  a good  navigator  in  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

The  waves  washed  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  driv- 
ing everybody  below  who  could  go  there,  and  putting 
the  few  passengers  of  the  fourth  class  into  the  condi- 
tion of  half-drowned  hens.  But  the  gale  did  not  last 
long,  some  six  or  eight  hours,  and  in  a little  while  the 
waters  were  once  more  comparatively  smooth. 

It  is  a run  of  about  forty-eight  hours  from  Marseilles 
to  Naples,  but  the  gale  retarded  the  steamer  so  much, 
that  it  was  nearly  daylight  of  the  third  day  of  her  voy- 
age when  she  passed  between  the  islands  of  Ischia  and 
Capri,  and  entered  the  bay  which  has  been  for  many 
centuries  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Rocky  Ischia, 
and  equally  rocky  Capri,  shut  out  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  protect  the  harbor  from  storms  from  that 
direction,  while  the  high  land  on  the  other  side  prevents 
its  being  swept  by  dangerous  winds.  As  he  looked  upon 
the  beautiful  bay,  Dick  realized  the  force  of  the  Italian 
proverb,  which  says  : Vide  Napoli  e pui  mori — see  Naples 
and  then  die. 

Ordinarily  the  steamers  remain  only  an  hour  or  two, 
and  do  not  give  time  for  passengers  to  go  on  shore.  On 
this  occasion  it  happened  that  a considerable  amount  of 
freight  was  to  be  taken  on  board,  and  greatly  to  Dick's 
delight,  a notice  was  posted  at  the  gangway  that  the 
vessel  would  not  sail  before  i p.m.,  and  passengers  must 
be  on  board  by  that  hour.  Dick  had  made  the  aquaint- 
ance  of  three  young  Englishmen,  and  they  quickly 
joined  him  in  forming  a shore  party,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  see  as  much  as  possible  in  their  limited 
time. 

They  hired  a boat  to  take  them  ashore,  as  there  are 
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no  docks  at  Naples  where  steamers  tie  up,  and  in  a few 
minutes  were  dancing  over  the  waters.  The  smoking 
summit  of  Vesuvius  formed  a conspicuous  landmark  to 
the  South  ; it  was  the  first  volcano  that  Dick  had  ever 
seen  and  he  regarded  it  with  great  curiosity.  He  was 
disappointed  at  the  thin  volume  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
it,  scarcely  more  than  one  might  see  from  the  chimney 
of  a large  factory,  and  he  mentioned  his  disappointment 
to  his  companions. 

“Come  here  in  the  time  of  an  eruption,”  said  one  of 
them,  “and  you’ll  see  a different  sight.  My  brother  was 
here  once  when  Vesuvius  was  in  full  blast,  and  he  says 
the  spectacle  was  awful,  beyond  description.  See  that 
dark  streak  that  winds  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  comes  to  the  low  ground  back  of  that  cluster  of 
houses  ? ” 

The  others  looked  to  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  a 
broad,  irregular,  and  dark  streak  that  resembled  a river. 
It  came  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  from 
the  base  of  the  cone,  and  evidently  had  flowed  down 
during  an  eruption. 

“ That’s  one  of  the  streams  of  lava  that  you  have 
read  about.  When  Herculaneum  was  overflowed  it  was 
the  ashes  and  lava  that  did  it,  and  the  stream  came  down 
to  the  sea.  Since  then  it  has  generally  stopped  before 
getting  there,  but  you  can’t  tell  when  there’ll  be  an 
eruption  that  will  overwhelm  the  whole  of  Naples  if  the 
wind  happens  to  be  right. 

“It  was  the  ashes  and  mud  from  Vesuvius  that  bur- 
ied Pompeii,  which  wasn’t  so  badly  wiped  out  as  Her- 
culaneum was.  Wish  we  had  time  to  go  there  and  see 
the  ruined  cities,  but  we  haven’t,  and  so  we’ll  drop  ’em. 
But  talking  of  the  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  they  are 
worth  coming  thousands  of  miles  to  see.  The  lava 
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flows  out  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  a burning,  red-hot 
river.  Red-hot  stones,  some  of  ’em  as  large  as  a house, 
are  thrown  in  the  air  sometimes  for  a mile  or  more  ; 
great  volumes  of  smoke  pour  out,  ashes  and  cinders  go 
up  in  clouds,  and  sometimes  they’re  so  thick  that  they 
darken  the  sky,  and  make  it  seem  at  noon  as  if  night 
had  come  on.  At  night  the  flames  shoot  up  like  great 
rockets  or  in  masses  of  fire,  and  very  often  it’s  so  hot 
that  nobody  can  stay  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  cone. 
All  these  towns  and  villages  are  liable  to  be  destroyed 
just  like  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  but  the  people 
build  here  and  cultivate  the  ground  as  though  they  had 
the  safest  place  in  the  world.  Come  here  when  there’s 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  you’ll  say  it  beats  the 
circus  all  out  of  sight.” 

The  oddity  of  his  comparison  roused  a smile  on  Dick’s 
face,  similar  to  that  which  appeared  when  a countryman 
of  the  speaker  once  said  to  him,  “that  Niagara  Falls  of 
yours  must  be  a neat  sort  of  thing  to  look  at,  don’t  yer 
know  ? ” But  he  suppressed  the  smile  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  asked  a few  questions,  which  were  promptly 
answered  ; meantime,  the  boat  was  moving  on  toward 
the  landing  place,  and  the  strangers  set  their  feet  on 
Italian  soil. 

“ Of  course  we  couldn’t  see  all  that  we  wanted  to  in 
four  hours,”  said  Dick,  in  a letter  to  his  mother,  “but  we 
certainly  saw  a great  deal.  We  hired  a carriage,  and 
had  a lively  time  making  a bargain  for  it,  as  only  one  of 
us  could  speak  any  Italian  and  he  not  much.  We  had 
taken  the  precaution  before  leaving  the  ship  to  get  some 
French  money  changed  into  Italian,  as  there  is  a con- 
siderable discount  upon  the  paper  with  which  Naples  is 
supplied,  and  we  wanted  to  save  it.  It  took  several 
minutes  to  make  our  bargain  for  the  carriage,  and  when 
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it  was  done  we  jumped  in  and  told  the  driver  to  take 
us  to  the  Church  of  San  Martino,  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Elmo.  We  went  there  partly  because  of  the  fine  view 
which  the  place  affords,  as  it  is  built  on  a hill  overlook- 
ing the  city  ; the  castle  and  church  are  close  together, 
and  the  castle  could  throw  shot  into  all  parts  of  Naples 
and  lay  it  in  ruins,  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
who  had  proper  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  wanted 
to  do  his  worst. 

“ San  Martino  is  a church  and  monastery  and  is  filled 
with  costly  paintings,  which  we  could  barely  more  than 
glance  at.  The  guide-book  tells  us  that  it  was  begun  in 
1325  by  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  asked  where 
the  monks  lived,  but  were  told  that  the  monastery  was 
suppressed  some  years  ago  by  the  Italian  Government, 
along  with  all  the  other  monasteries  in  the  country. 
These  monasteries  were  very  rich,  and  the  Government 
took  possession  of  their  property  and  sent  away  the 
monks.  They  must  have  lived  in  fine  style  during  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  place  and  the  size  of  their  halls  and  rooms. 

“The  castle  is  to  the  rear  of  the  church  and  higher 
up,  and  is  said  to  be  about  six  hundred  years  old.  In 
old  times  it  was  considered  impregnable,  but  has  now 
been  dismantled  and  is  used  as  a prison.  The  officer  at 
the  gate  sent  a guide  around  with  us.  He  showed  us 
the  cisterns  that  used  to  be  filled  with  water  enough  to 
sustain  a long  siege,  and  a lot  of  subterranean  chambers 
and  passages  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  an  underground  way  between  the  fort  and  the 
royal  palace  in  the  city,  but  we  didn’t  think  to  ask  if 
that  was  really  the  case.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a mile  long,  and  not  a very  cheerful  place  for  a 
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morning  walk.  After  looking  through  the  inside  of  the 
fort  we  took  a short  stroll  on  the  ramparts  where  we 
could  look  upon  a wide  extent  of  country  all  around 
Naples.  The  guide  pointed  out  Pozzuoli,  Misenum, 
Sorrento,  and  several  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples  of  which  we  had  read  or  heard,  and  we  tried  to 
imagine  that  we  had  seen  them  all. 

“ We  were  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  Pozzuoli 
and  around  there,  for  it  is  there  that  you  see  the  Sybil’s 
cave,  Nero’s  prison,  Nero’s  tomb,  the  Lake  of  Avernus, 
and  many  other  things  of  which  you  have  read  in  school- 
books and  histories.  But  the  excursion  and  sight-seeing 
consume  a whole  day,  and  therefore  the  journey  was  out 
of  the  question.  Soon  as  we  had  done  with  the  castle 
and  church  on  the  hill,  we  went  again  to  our  carriages 
and  drove  back  to  the  city  to  get  a glimpse  of  some  of 
the  churches,  and  spend  a little  while  in  the  localities 
frequented  by  the  famous  lazzaroni. 

“ Naples  may  be  considered  the  paradise  of  beggars, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  what  w^e  saw.  Every  time  our 
carriage  stopped  there  was  a swarm  of  beggars  about  it 
in  a moment,  as  though  they  had  sprung  up  from  the 
ground;  they  were  in  all  conditions  of  lameness  and 
other  infirmities,  and  we  could  almost  believe  the  asser- 
tion that  there  are  factories  all  through  Italy  where 
beggars  are  turned  out  to  order.  Their  usual  appeal  is 
for  something  to  keep  them  from  starving,  accompanied 
with  gesticulations  indicating  hunger. 

“ It  is  of  no  use  to  give  these  beggars  something  in 
the  hope  of  sending  them  away  ; the  more  you  give 
the  more  they  demand,  and  if  you  give  liberally  you 
will  soon  be  surrounded  by  fifty  or  a hundred  all  be- 
seeching at  once.  The  one  man  of  our  party  who  had 
been  here  before  accommodated  the  starving  ones  in  a 
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way  that  they  did  not  like;  he  bought  a few  cents  worth 
of  little  cakes  that  are  sold  ten  for  a cent,  and  whenever 
a beggar  appeared  and  said  he  was  starving  we  gravely 
handed  out  one  of  these  cakes.  Some  of  them  threw 
the  donations  on  the  ground,  and  abused  us  roundly  in 
language  that  we  did  not  understand, while  others  turned 
away  in  silence.  Two  or  three  beggars  laughed  as 
though  they  appreciated  the  joke  upon  themselves,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  too  much  disappointed  to  take  it 
as  anything  but  a very  serious  matter. 

“ We  stopped  at  the  museum,  which  contains  a great 
quantity  of  Italian  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  but  we 
had  no  time  to  consider  them  all  or  a tenth  part  of 
them.  We  went  straight  to  the  rooms  which  contain 
Pompeian  relics,  as  they  were  the  things  that  interested 
us  more  than  any  other.  There  were  bronzes,  pieces  of 
statuary,  mural  paintings,  domestic  utensils,  vases,  and 
many  other  things  which  have  been  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  brought  here 
so  that  everybody  can  see  them.  I can’t  begin  to  tell 
you  all  that  we  saw,  and  if  I did,  perhaps  you  might  be 
weary  of  reading  about  them. 

“ One  thing  I can’t  help  mentioning,  as  it  was  so  very 
interesting  to  us  all.  It  was  the  figure  of  a man  in  Pom- 
peii who  had  been  covered  by  the  mud  and  ashes  that 
overwhelmed  the  city.  When  the  excavating  was  going 
on  the  workman  came  upon  a little  hole  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  a finger  sticking  upward.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work  was  called,  and  melted  tal- 
low was  poured  into  the  hole  until  the  cavity  was  filled. 
When  the  place  would  hold  no  more  the  tallow  was  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  afterward  the  earth  was  carefully 
broken  away  around  it.  It  was  found  that  the  hole 
represented  the  shape  of  a man,  and  the  tallow  had 
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formed  a cast  from  which  a mould  was  made,  and  with 
this  mould  they  made  the  plaster  cast  which  we  saw  in 
the  museum. 

“ There  is  the  whole  figure  of  the  man,  not  in  a posi- 
tion of  agony,  but  lying  on  his  side  and  breast,  with  his 
head  on  his  arm,  as  though  he  were  asleep.  And  what 
a sleep  he  had  ! — eighteen  hundred  years,  until  the  ex- 
cavators came  with  their  melted  tallow,  and  brought 
him  to  the  light  of  day  for  us  to  look  at.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


FROM  NAPLES  TO  ATHENS. 


N their  way  back  from  the  museum  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  the  party  looked  into  several 
of  the  churches,  but  it  was  such  a hasty  inspec- 
tion that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a visit.  Then  they 
went  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  place  where  they  landed  from  the  steamer,  and 
looked  about  for  the  lazzaroni. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a distinct  class  or 
body  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  elected  a capo  laz - 
zaro , or  chief,  through  whom  the  Government  found  it 
easier  to  control  this  turbulent  lot  than  by  dealing  di- 
rectly with  them.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
beggar  Lazarus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  there  were  40,000  of  them  living, 
literally,  from  hand  to  mouth,  sleeping  in  archways,  in 
the  open  air,  or  in  large  baskets  which  they  carried 
about  with  them,  and  camped  down  wherever  night 
happened  to  overtake  them.  At  present  they  are  no 
longer  recognized  as  a separate  class,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  greatly  improved  their  habits  by  inspiring  in 
them  some  respect  for  cleanliness  and  order,  though 
there  is  still  a chance  for  much  improvement.  The 
term  now  includes  the  boatmen,  street  peddlers,  porters, 
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beggars,  and  all  other  people  who  have  no  fixed  places 
of  abode  and  whose  employments  are  uncertain. 

“We  saw  groups  of  ragged  men  lying  in  the  sun,”  said 
Dick,  in  his  letter,  “ and  having  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  contented  with  life.  One  of  these  groups 
stirred  itself  somewhat  when  a man  and  woman  ap- 
peared, carrying  a large  kettle  of  steaming  soup  and  a 
basketful  of  bread,  which  they  put  down  in  the  street 
and  began  to  peddle  out  to  all  applicants  who  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  For  two  cents  they  gave  a pint  of 
soup  with  a good-sized  piece  of  bread,  the  woman  lad- 
ling out  the  soup  while  the  man  took  in  the  money  and 
delivered  the  bread.  Then  another  peddler  came  along 
with  macaroni,  which  he  sold  for  one  or  twro  cents  a 
plate,  according  to  the  quantity.  We  beckoned  up  two 
or  three  ragged  boys  and  indicated  that  we  would  pay 
for  a macaroni  dinner  for  them,  and  then  you  should 
have  seen  the  fun. 

“ That  they  were  hungry  there  could  be  no  doubt,  to 
judge  by  the  way  the  long  lengths  of  soft  and  hot  mac- 
aroni went  down  their  throats.  They  did  not  stop  to 
eat  it  after  civilized  fashion,  but  took  the  stuff  in  their 
hands,  and  held  strip  after  strip  in  the  air  and  aimed  it 
at  their  mouths,  with  their  faces  nearly  horizontal. 
From  long  practice  they  were  very  accurate  in  hitting 
the  mark,  and  when  it  was  hit  the  yard  or  so  of  maca- 
roni went  down  the  throat  like  a snake  disappearing  in 
a hole  in  the  ground.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  they 
had  each  swallowed  enough  macaroni  to  make  a dinner 
for  two  or  three  Americans  of  average  size,  and  were 
looking  around,  like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more. 

“ Some  Italians  claim  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
eat  macaroni,  holding  the  strings  in  the  air  and  let  them 
slip  down  the  throat  by  force  of  gravity.  A gentleman 
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tells  me  that  he  has  watched  the  chickens  around  the 
places  where  macaroni  is  drying,  and  they  have  a trick 
of  getting  beneath  the  drying-frames,  and  then,  poising 
themselves  to  take  good  aim  they  spring  a foot  or  so 
into  the  air.  They  let  the  string  of  soft  dough  slip 
down  their  throats,  and  bite  it  off  at  the  right  moment. 
I observed  that  some  of  the  chickens  had  very  long 
necks,  and  wondered  if  it  was  in  order  that  they  could 
swallow  more  macaroni  than  other  chickens,  or  that  the 
practice  had  developed  the  peculiarity.  Which  was  the 
cause  and  which  the  effect  ? 

“Time  was  up  while  we  were  looking  at  the  macaroni 
contest.  We  dismissed  the  carriage,  not  without  a row 
about  the  price  we  owed  the  driver,  and  then  hastened 
to  the  boat,  which  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  landing. 

“ Half  way  to  the  steamer  the  two  boatmen  stopped 
rowing,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  paid  two 
francs  more  than  we  had  agreed  to  give  them.  We 
refused,  and  thereupon  they  turned  the  boat  around, 
and  started  back  toward  the  shore. 

“ Here  was  a dilemma  ! The  boatmen  were  trying  a 
game  of  extortion  that  they  undertake  very  often.  They 
knew  that  we  had  to  be  on  board  very  soon,  and  had  no 
time  to  summon  the  police  and  make  a complaint 
against  them.  We  were  obliged  to  act  quickly,  and  act 
we  did. 

“ There  were  four  of  us  and  only  two  of  them.  One 
of  our  party  was  an  Englishman,  six  feet  tall  and  very 
muscular,  and  he  rose  at  once  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  Raising  his  cane  in  a threatening  manner  he 
told  the  fellows  in  very  emphatic  English  that  if  they 
didn’t  row  straight  for  the  steamer  he  would  annihilate 
them.  The  rest  of  us  made  a motion  as  though  we  were 
ready  to  assist  him,  and  another  of  the  Englishmen  seized 
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one  of  the  oars  as  if  he  intended  to  do  part  of  the  row- 
ing himself. 

“The  scoundrels  submitted  at  once,  and  sullenly  con- 
tinued on  the  proper  course.  We  reached  the  steamer  in 
due  time,  and  found  that  we  had  come  off  a good  deal 
better  than  some  of  the  other  boat  parties.  One  of 
them  had  paid  twice  the  agreed  price,  and  nearly  every 
one  had  been  forced  into  giving  something  extra. 

“ One  party  played  their  own  game  upon  the  boatmen 
by  agreeing  at  once  to  their  demand,  and  promising  to 
pay  whatever  was  asked.  This  encouraged  them,  and 
they  again  doubled  their  figure,  which  was  promptly 
acceded  to.  But  on  reaching  the  ship  and  getting  safely 
to  the  deck,  the  spokesman  aud  paymaster  of  the  party 
coolly  handed  the  boatmen  the  price  originally  agreed 
upon,  and  nothing  more.  Of  course  the  fellows  made 
an  outcry,  and  declared  they  had  been  cheated,  but  as 
soon  as  they  started  the  disturbance  they  were  hustled 
over  the  side  by  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
deck. 

“We  steamed  out  of  Naples,  passing  between  Capri 
and  Sorrento,  and  heading  our  prow  toward  the  south. 
All  the  afternoon  we  watched  the  Italian  coast,  which 
lay  in  view  upon  the  left,  but  sometimes  so  far  distant 
that  we  could  discern  little  more  than  its  outline. 

“ In  the  night  we  passed  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  which  lies  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  from 
Naples  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  I stayed  up  to  see  it, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  volcanoes  in  the  world  in  constant 
activity,  and  it  has  been  so  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
It  is  called  the  ‘ Lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean,’  and 
certainly  deserves  the  name,  as  it  has  an  eruption  every 
eight  minutes  which  lights  up  the  clouds  and  sky  above 
it,  and  is  visible  for  a long  distance.  It  isn’t  a large 
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mountain,  only  three  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  crater 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  highest  peak.  Every  flash  or 
eruption  sends  a shower  of  stones  into  the  air,  but  they 
nearly  all  fall  back  into  the  crater,  and  so  this  constant 
activity  does  very  little  damage.  The  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountain  are  cultivated,  and  yield  excellent  grapes 
and  figs,  and  I am  told  that  the  volcanic  soil  all  through 
Italy  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grapes,  and  consequently  of  wine.  And  here  I will  re- 
mark that  a great  deal  of  wine  is  made  in  Italy.  Part  of 
it  is  exported,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  pro- 
duct is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Italians  are 
great  drinkers  of  wine,  but  are  not  much  inclined  to 
ardent  spirits,  less  so  than  the  French.” 

The  next  stopping-place  of  the  steamer  was  at  the 
Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  and  here  again  our  friend 
had  the  opportunity  for  several  hours  on  shore.  The 
Piraeus  is  about  four  mites  from  Athens,  and  the  port 
and  city  are  connected  by  a railway,  and  also  by  a car- 
riage road.  The  same  party  was  formed  as  at  Naples, 
and  together  they  drove  through  the  Greek  capital,  and 
visited  the  Acropolis  and  other  famous  places. 

Dick  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  a hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  containing  the  Parthe- 
non, several  temples,  a theatre,  and  other  structures, 
dating  from  the  time  of  ancient  Greece.  He  tried  to 
remember  that  he  was  on  the  spot  where  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  held  his  audiences  spell-bound,  and 
that  before  him  was  the  hill  where  Saint  Paul  preached 
his  sermon  on  the  unknown  God.  Near  at  hand  were  the 
prison  where  Socrates  took  the  cup  of  poison  which  his 
judges  administered,  and  the  temples  where  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Greek  mythology  were  worshipped. 

Most  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  was  spent  on  the 
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Acropolis,  and  of  what  he  saw  there,  Dick  wrote  as 
follows  : 

“ The  Acropolis  is  a high  rock  about  nine  hundred 
feet  long  by  half  that  width  ; it  is  fully  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Our  guide  pointed  out 
Hymettus  and  other  mountains  famed  in  history ; in 
fact,  when  we  stood  upon  the  Acropolis,  we  could  look 
down  upon  a wide  area  of  country  and  the  list  of  his- 
torical spots  in  view  from  there  is  so  long  that  I am 
afraid  it  would  tire  you  if  I gave  it  in  full.  On  every 
side  the  Acropolis  is  very  steep,  and  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  it  must  have  been  impregnable  except 
by  the  slow  work  of  starving  out  the  garrison. 

“ The  temple  of  the  Parthenon  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  ruins  on  the  Acropolis,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
prominent,  as  it  stands  on  the  very  highest  point.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historians  the  Parthenon  was  built  by  the 
celebrated  sculptor  Phidias,  or  under  his  direction,  and 
it  remained  in  very  good  condition  until  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  Turks  established  a powder  maga- 
zine in  it.  They  were  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  who 
threw  shells  into  the  magazine  and  blew  it  up,  and  a 
good  many  Turks  along  with  it.  One  of  the  English- 
men with  me  says,  the  blowing  up  of  the  Turks  was 
of  no  consequence  to  anybody,  not  even  to  themselves, 
as  they  would  have  died  any  way  long  before  this  time, 
but  he  is  very  sorry  for  the  Parthenon,  which  was  greatly 
damaged  by  the  explosion. 

“The  Venetians  carried  away  a large  amount  of  the 
statues  and  decorations  of  the  temple,  and  the  British 
Lord  Elgin,  early  in  this  century,  helped  himself  to 
two  shiploads  of  them.  One  shipload  was  lost  at  sea, 
but  the  other  got  safely  to  England  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  I wish  they  were  here  now,  though 
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perhaps  they  do  more  good  to  students  of  art,  where 
they  can  be  seen  by  many  more  people  than  would  be 
possible  if  they  were  in  Athens. 

“ For  a long  time  the  monuments  of  Greece  were  very 
much  neglected,  but  the  present  Government  seems  dis- 
posed to  take  good  care  of  them.  Visitors  are  not  allowed 
to  deface  or  carry  away  anything,  though  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  sometimes  bribe  the  guides  to  let  them 
make  slight  depredations.  The  guards,  on  the  whole, 
seem  to  be  quite  watchful  and  efficient,  though  their 
pay  is  small  and  they  are  open  to  the  temptations  offered 
by  strangers  with  heavy  purses  and  light  principles. 
The  Government  has  established  a museum,  where  most 
of  the  antiquities  that  are  found  nowadays  are  care- 
fully preserved  ; the  result  is  that  students  of  art  are 
constantly  going  to  Athens,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing every  year. 

“ I couldn’t  give  you  an  adequate  picture  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  words,  and  so  will  not  attempt  it.  Suffice  it 
to  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  temples  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  in  spite  of  its  ruined  condition,  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  attractive  to-day.  One  visit  is  not 
enough  for  the  Acropolis  ; anybody  who  can  afford  the 
time  should  go  there  every  day  for  a week  at  least,  and 
also  once  or  twice  by  moonlight,  if  there  is  any  moon 
while  he  is  here.  But  they  tell  us  it  isn’t  always  safe  to 
come  here  at  night  on  account  of  the  robbers  that  prowl 
around  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
police.  The  road  up  the  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  quite 
lonely  in  places,  and  the  robbers  have  a good  chance  to 
jump  out  and  plunder  a traveller  before  he  can  summon 
help. 

“There  are  many  interesting  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  go  far  beyond  the  city  limits 
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without  an  escort,  as  there  is  danger  of  being  captured 
by  brigands.  These  fellows  are  on  the  lookout  for  chance 
travellers  whom  they  can  plunder,  or,  better  still,  hold 
for  ransom.  They  go  into  the  brigandage  business  just 
as  they  might  till  a farm  or  run  a factory,  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  The  Government  tries  to 
break  up  their  enterprises,  and  occasionally  captures  and 
shoots  a lot  of  brigands,  but  somehow  these  occasional 
interferences  do  not  avail  to  stop  the  business. 

“ Sometimes  the  brigands  keep  their  prisoners  for 
weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  while  the  negotiations  for  the 
ransom  are  going  on,  and  the  amount  of  the  ransom  de- 
pends upon  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  captive. 

If  he  is  a noble  lord  or  very  rich  citizen,  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
but  if  he  is  an  insignificant  stranger,  they  will  accept  a 
thousand,  or  even  five  hundred  dollars.  Occasionally, 
while  the  negotiations  are  going  on,  they  hurry  up  matters 
by  cutting  off  the  ear  of  a prisoner  and  sending  it 
to  his  friends,  with  a very  plain  intimation  that  if  the 
money  is  not  forthcoming  the  man’s  head  will  be  sent 
along  very  soon.  Of  course  this  generally  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  friends  to  terms. 

“ A gentleman  with  whom  I have  become  acquainted 
on  the  steamer,  has  told  me  an  interesting  story  of  his 
experience  with  those  Greek  brigands.  I will  try  to  ‘ 
write  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words  : 

“ ‘ I went  out  once,’  said  he,  ‘in  company  with  a fel- 
low-countryman of  mine  whom  I met  in  Athens,  to 
visit  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought. 

It  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Athens,  and  we  arranged 
to  ride  to  a farm-house  near  the  battle-field,  spend  the 
night  there,  and  go  over  the  ground  the  next  day.  The 
country  was  said  to  be  free  from  brigands,  no  traveller 
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having  been  captured  or  interfered  with  for  some  time, 
and  therefore  we  decided  not  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
hiring  an  escort. 

“ ‘ Nominally,  the  Government  gives  you  an  escort  for 
nothing,  but  really  it  costs  quite  a pretty  figure.  You 
must  give  something  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  it  and 
something  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  time  all 
have  been  paid,  you  find  your  purse  a good  deal  lighter 
than  it  was. 

‘“We  had  three  saddle  horses,  two  for  ourselves  and 
one  for  our  guide,  and  had  got  in  sight  of  the  farm- 
house where  we  were  to  sleep,  when  suddenly  our  guide, 
who  was  riding  ahead,  pulled  up  short  and  motioned  us 
to  stop.  As  we  did  so,  we  looked  around  and  saw  the 
muzzles  of  at  least  a dozen  guns  sticking  out  of  the 
thick  bushes  on  either  side  of  the  road.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  GREEK  BRIGANDS. 


HEN  you  are  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  that  is  cocked  and  has  a Greek  bandit 
at  the  other  end,  the  barrel  seems  as  large 
as  a stovepipe  or  a water-main,  and  you  can 
almost  see  the  ball  resting  on  the  powder  at  the  bottom. 
Resistance  was  useless,  and  we  submitted  at  once.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hun- 
dred, there  is  no  chance  of  successful  resistance  to  ban- 
dits in  any  part  of  the  world,  provided  they  understand 
their  business,  and  they  generally  do.  We  often  hear 
men  telling  what  they  would  do  if  attacked  by  robbers, 
or  if  a burglar  should  enter  their  houses.  By  their 
boasting  of  the  wonderful  deeds  they  would  perform  if 
they  only  had  the  chance,  they  reflect  upon  the  courage 
of  those  who  have  actually  been  in  peril,  which  has 
never  been  the  case  with  the  boasters.  The  chances  are 
a thousand  to  one  that  they  would  do  just  like  other 
people,  and  surrender  at  discretion,  and  there  is  also  a 
very  fair  chance  that  they  would  manifest  a very  pro- 
nounced cowardice.  No  man  can  tell  what  he  can  or 
will  do  in  an  emergency  until  the  trial  comes,  and  he 
who  vapors  of  his  own  courage  when  it  has  never  been 
tested,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  a coward. 

“ ‘ We  got  down  from  our  horses,  and  then  the  bandits 
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came  out  from  the  bushes  and  surrounded  us,  all  the 
time  keeping  their  guns  leveled  at  our  heads.  One  who 
appeared  and  afterward  proved  to  be  the  leader, 
stepped  forward  and  searched  us  for  weapons,  while  his 
ten  or  twelve  companions  stood  on  the  watch  to  make 
sure  that  we  did  not  get  away.  Had  we  tried  to  run  it 
is  probable  that  their  guns  would  have  been  emptied 
upon  us  instantly.  Most  of  the  guns  were  old,  flint- 
lock affairs,  that  would  not  amount  to  much  in  a regu- 
lar battle,  but  they  were  well  adapted  to  brigandage 
where  a dozen  men  were  pitted  against  two. 

“ ‘ Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  became  of  our 
guide  ? He  stood  by  and  awaited  the  result  of  our 
capture,  and  the  brigands  gave  him  very  little  attention. 
The  guide  occupies  a neutral  position  ; he  is  never 
harmed  by  the  brigands  unless  he  shows  fight,  which  he 
has  the  good  sense  not  to  do.  They  would  make  short 
work  of  him  if  he  did,  and  his  business  would  be 
brought  to  a very  decided  end  by  the  closing  of  the 
grave  above  him.  Highwaymen  the  world  over  do  not 
harm  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach  that  they  plunder,  as 
long  as  the  man  behaves  himself,  and  in  a good  many 
instances  the  driver  or  guide  may  be  in  collusion  with 
the  robbers.  I do  not  think  this  was  the  case  with  our 
guide,  as  the  man  had  been  well  recommended  to  us  by 
one  of  the  bankers  at  Athens,  and  nothing  in  his  actions 
caused  us  to  distrust  him  in  the  least. 

‘“We  had  no  weapons  of  any  kind  unless  our  pocket- 
knives  could  be  considered  in  that  category.  Evidently 
they  were  so  regarded,  as  they  were  taken  from  us  ; and 
so  were  a pair  of  scissors  that  I had  in  a leather  case  to 
prevent  injury  to  my  clothing.  The  fellows  spoke  noth- 
ing but  Greek,  and  as  we  were  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, our  guide  was  required  to  act  as  interpreter, 
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We  were  put  on  our  word  of  honor  not  to  try  to  escape, 
and  on  this  condition  our  hands  and  feet  were  left  free. 
Had  we  declined  to  give  our  parole,  our  hands  would 
have  been  tied  behind  us,  and  we  would  each  have  been 
walked  between  two  brigands  holding  the  ends  of  the 
rope  fastened  to  us,  while  another  brigand  walked  behind 
with  a loaded  gun.  Then  at  night  they  would  have 
bound  us  hand  and  foot,  which  would  have  been  both  in- 
convenient and  humiliating. 

“ ‘ Soon  as  the  personal  search  was  completed  and  our 
paroles  given,  we  were  hurried  off  into  the  bushes  and 
away  from  the  road.  We  travelled  at  a rapid  walk,  each 
of  us  being  guarded  by  two  men,  and  as  soon  as  dark- 
ness came  on,  our  guards  kept  a hand  resting  on  each 
of  our  shoulders,  lest  we  should  violate  our  promise  and 
run  away.  We  must  have  walked  about  three  hours 
before  reaching  the  camp  of  the  brigands,  which  was  on 
the  side  of  a mountain,  and  so  well  concealed  that  no 
one  could  discover  it  until  he  was  actually  among  the 
little  shelters  that  the  robbers  had  built  to  shield  them 
from  the  night  air  and  the  rain.  On  our  complaining 
of  hunger,  our  captors  gave  us  some  crusts  of  bread  and 
a few  raw  onions  and  turnips  that  had  been  taken  from 
a field  on  the  way.  One  of  the  shelters  was  assigned  to 
us.  It  was  made  of  a few  poles  and  bushes  thrown  to- 
gether, and  reminded  me  of  the  rude  substitutes  for 
dwellings  that  I once  saw  among  the  aboriginals  of 
Australia. 

“‘You  may  be  sure  we  didn’t  sleep  much  that  night, 
our  minds  being  occupied  with  the  very  unpleasant 
features  of  our  situation.  That  the  fellows  would  hold 
us  for  ransom  was  certain,  and  we  knew  the  figure  they 
would  demand  was  far  more  than  we  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility pay.  They  had  not  come  to  business  as  yet,  but 
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a hint  had  been  thrown  out  that  it  would  be  discussed 
in  the  morning. 

“ ‘ Everybody  was  stirring  by  daylight,  and  breakfast 
was  served  a good  deal  earlier  than  at  the  hotel  in 
Athens.  It  was  a simple  affair ; some  dry  crusts  and 
onions,  and  a few  morsels  of  meat  that  had  been  left  over 
from  the  previous  day  when,  as  we  learned  from  the 
guide,  the  band  had  dined  upon  a goat  which  was 
caught  somewhere  in  the  hills.  For  beverage  we  had 
water  from  a brook  near  by.  The  guide  said  that  the 
bandits  rarely  drank  anything  but  water,  and  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  captain  than  any  one  who  became  intoxi- 
cated should  leave  them  at  once.  The  method  of  leav- 
ing was  such  that  the  retiring  bandit  would  not  be 
likety  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  his  companions — he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades,  one  of 
them  being  detailed  by  lot  to  fire  the  fatal  shot.  I never 
heard  of  a more  effectual  prohibition  law  than  this,  but 
do  not  recommend  it  for  adoption  in  civilized  countries. 

“ ‘.After  breakfast,  in  which  the  robbers  treated  us 
with  respect  and  shared  their  food  with  us  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  we  sat  down  for  a business  conference. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  leader  (who  was  said  to  be  the 
redoubtable  Capt.  Lagos),  the  guide,  and  ourselves,  all 
others  being  out  of  earshot  save  the  two  guards  who 
stood  near  us  with  their  loaded  guns. 

“ ‘ The  captain  asserted  that  we  were  English  lords  or 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  must  pay  a ran- 
som of  half  a million  drachmas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$100,000  of  your  money.  We  laughed  at  the  idea,  both 
of  the  high  distinction  and  the  amount  of  the  ransom, 
and  appealed  to  our  guide  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  us. 
Unfortunately  this  wasn’t  much,  and  the  captain  was 
not  convinced,  or,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  abate  any- 
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thing  of  his  demand.  We  told  him  it  was  utterly  use- 
less, and  unless  he  did  so  and  dismissed  the  idea  of  our 
being  lords  or  anything  of  the  kind,  he  might  as  well 
shoot  us  at  once.  He  grew  very  angry,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  and  summoned  his  followers,  as  he  said,  to 
kill  us. 

“ ‘ I told  the  guide  to  tell  him  that  we  wished  an  hour 
for  writing  letters  to  our  friends,  to  explain  our  disap- 
pearance and  say  good-by.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we 
would  be  ready  for  the  shooting. 

“ i We  had  some  writing  paper  in  the  bags  which  the 
robbers  had  taken  from  our  saddles  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  and  carefully  examined  in  search  of  money. 
Each  of  us  got  a sheet  of  this  paper  and  sat  down  to 
write.  You  may  wonder  why  we  took  things  so  coolly 
under  the  circumstances;  the  fact  that  we  knew  from  all 
previous  history  of  the  Greek  banditti  that  they  only 
kill  their  prisoners  when  pursued,  or  to  prevent  infor- 
mation going  out  as  to  their  whereabouts.  A dead  man 
is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they  do  not  indulge  in  murder 
for  murder’s  sake.  They  are  sure  of  some  sort  of  price 
for  a man  as  long  as  he  is  alive,  and  though  they  make 
their  terms  high  at  the  start,  they  will  come  down  to 
something  that  is  possible  rather  than  put  a man  out  of 
the  way,  and  thereby  increase  the  vigor  of  the  efforts 
that  the  Government  is  constantly  making  to  suppress 
this  unpleasant  industry. 

“ ‘ We  finished  our  letters  and  then  told  the  chief  we 
were  ready  to  be  shot.  ‘ Make  a good  job  of  it,’  I said, 

‘ and  finish  us  at  the  first  fire.  Release  the  guide  as 
soon  as  you  choose  and  send  him  back  to  Athens  with 
the  letters,  and  you  will  then  learn  what  very  ordinary 
men  we  are.’ 

“ ‘ This  seemed  to  convince  the  scoundrel  that  the  lord 
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business  was  out  of  the  question,  as  he  called  another 
conference,  in  which  he  speedily  reduced  his  terms  one- 
half.  Then  we  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  postponed  until  he  could  send  to  Athens  by  the 
guide,  and  ascertain  through  his  friends  in  the  city  ex- 
actly who  we  were  and  what  was  our  ability  to  pay. 
‘ It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  give  any  such  ran- 
som as  you  ask,’  I said,  ‘ and  as  you  will  not  believe 
what  we  say  on  the  subject,  I want  you  to  find  out  for 
yourselves.’ 

“ ‘ The  brigands  have  friends  in  all  the  cities,  and  not 
infrequently  the  fellows  venture  there  themselves  on 
business  or  for  pleasure,  and  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  law  imposes  a heavy  penalty  on  all  persons  who 
have  dealings  with  the  brigands,  but  this  by  no  means 
interferes  with  them.  Some  of  their  friends  are  persons 
of  prominence  in  society  ; when  the  Italian  Government 
was  vigorously  pursuing  the  brigands,  it  found  that 
there  were  a baron,  two  doctors,  two  priests,  three 
officials  equivalent  to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a dozen 
or  more  of  well-to-do  citizens  in  collusion  with  them  in 
one  city  alone  ! 

“ i Our  proposal  seemed  to  strike  Captain  Lagos  favor- 
ably, and  he  at  once  set  about  carrying  it  into  effect. 
He  wrote  a letter  to  somebody,  but,  of  course,  he  didn’t 
tell  us  who  that  somebody  was.  He  would  not  allow 
us  to  write  any  letters,  but  said  the  guide  might  be  at 
liberty  to  say  we  had  been  captured  by  brigands,  though 
he  must  not  reveal  our  place  of  concealment.  ‘ Even 
should  he  do  so,’  the  captain  continued,  ‘ it  would  be  of 
no  account,  as  we  shall  move  from  this  place  within 
two  hours.’ 

“ 1 One  of  the  brigands  was  detailed  to  go  to  Athens, 
but  he  was  not  selected  in  our  presence  or  in  that  of 
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the  guide,  and  probably  it  was  one  that  none  of  us  had 
seen.  Two  hours  after  he  had  gone  the  guide  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  on  foot,  and  was  cautioned  not  to  reach 
Athens  before  evening.  He  was  also  told,  so  he  in- 
formed us,  that  if  he  revealed  anything  that  would  lead 
to  annoyance  of  the  bandits  in  the  pursuit  of  their  in- 
dustry, his  life  would  not  be  worth  a drachma  the  next 
time  he  fell  into  their  hands. 

“ ‘ Sure  enough  the  spot  where  we  were  encamped  was 
abandoned  by  the  brigands  toward  evening.  We  trav- 
elled as  nearly  as  I could  judge  about  ten  miles  before 
stopping,  and  then  slept  on  the  ground  as  best  we  could 
without  any  shelter.  The  next  day  we  threw  up  some 
shelters  like  those  we  had  abandoned,  and  when  my 
friend  and  myself  offered  to  help  in  the  work,  and 
showed  how  the  shelters  could  be  considerably  improved 
with  very  little  trouble,  we  seemed  to  capture  the  heart 
of  the  chief.  I am  satisfied  that  our  willingness  to  work 
and  our  knowledge  of  practical  things  went  very  far 
toward  convincing  him  that  we  spoke  the  truth,  when 
declaring  that  we  were  not  English  lords  or  other  high 
dignitaries.  He  probably  argued  in  this  way  : ‘ A lord 
would  disdain  to  labor  with  his  hands  as  these  men 
do,  and  as  for  the  practical  things  of  life  he  knows  no 
more  about  them  than  a cow  does  about  managing  a 
steam-engine.  The  average  lord  or  baron  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  go  indoors  when  it  rains,  and  these  fellows 
seem  to  understand  themselves  and  the  ways  of  the 
world  in  general.  Therefore  they  can’t  be  the  great 
men  I hoped  they  were.’ 

“ ‘ We  stayed  for  three  days  where  we  were,  and  for 
most  of  the  time  the  majority  of  the  band  were  absent, 
probably  on  the  lookout  for  other  prizes.  Night  and 
day  we  were  guarded,  and  our  movements  were  restricted 
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to  an  area  of  a few  square  yards.  Our  food  was  scanty 
and  coarse,  but  as  it  was  the  same  on  which  the  robbers 
lived,  we  had  no  reason  to  complain,  especially  as  com- 
plaints would  not  have  mended  matters  in  the  least. 
We  were  in  a bushy  hollow,  and  could  not  see  a hun- 
dred feet  in  any  direction.  We  could  make  out  the 
points  of  compass  by  the  stars  at  night,  but  as  to  our 
distance  from  Athens  or  the  proper  way  to  reach  it,  we 
had  no  idea. 

“ ‘ Captain  Lagos  was  absent  for  the  whole  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  day,  and  for  aught  we  knew  went  to 
Athens  to  conduct  business  in  person,  and  find  out  our 
standing  by  calling  at  our  bankers.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  he  reappeared,  and  with  him  came  a 
strange  bandit  who  could  speak  Italian  fairly  well  and 
thus  act  as  an  interpreter.  The  four  of  us  sat  down  to 
a conference,  based  upon  the  report  as  to  our  ability  to 
pay  the  ransom  he  had  demanded  at  the  time  of  our 
capture.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said  : 

“‘I  have  heard  from  Athens,  and  find  that  you  told 
the  truth  when  you  denied  that  you  were  English  lords 
or  rich  men.  I have  changed  my  mind  and  will  release 
you  for  50,000  drachmas  (ten  thousand  dollars).’ 

“‘We  told  him  this  was  too  much,  and  then  he  said 
something  about  business  being  dull  and  his  men  all 
having  families  to  support,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  think  of  less  than  40,000  drachmas.  We  said  that 
this  amount  was  just  as  impossible  for  us  as  the  highest 
one  he  had  named  at  first,  and  after  a great  deal  of  hag- 
gling we  got  down  to  an  agreement  as  follows  : 

“ ‘ We,  the  prisoners,  were  to  draw  lots  as  to  who  should 
go  to  Athens  and  leave  the  other  behind.  The  one  who 
went  was  to  bring  10,000  drachmas  ($2,000)  in  gold  or 
silver  to  a place  in  the  road  about  six  miles  from  Athens. 
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The  designated  place  could  be  seen  from  a considerable 
distance  in  every  direction,  and  thus  any  treachery  could 
be  guarded  against.  He  should  put  the  money  in  a 
hole  by  the  roadside,  and  then  retire  a few  hundred 
yards  and  if  all  was  right  his  companion  would  shortly 
join  him,  and  they  could  go  back  to  Athens  without 
further  molestation.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XL. 


A RUSSIAN  WOLF  HUNT. 


E took  two  sticks  and  drew  lots,  the  one  get- 
ting the  longest  being  the  favored  individual 
who  would  obtain  his  liberty.  U nless  the  mon- 
ey was  forthcoming  within  three  days,  the 
ransom  would  be  doubled,  and  in  another  week  the  pris- 
oner might  expect  to  be  shot,  if  payment  were  not  made. 

“ ‘ I drew  the  short  stick,  and  so  was  compelled  to 
stay.  My  friend  bade  me  farewell,  very  sadly.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  ability  to  raise  the  money,  but  the 
question  naturally  arose  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  brig- 
ands. They  had  been  known  to  double  the  ransom, 
and  hold  on  to  their  prisoners  after  getting  the  stipu- 
lated amount,  and  might  do  so  in  the  present  case. 
Then,  too,  the  authorities  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  our 
capture  and  send  a military  force  in  pursuit  ; this 
would  exasperate  the  robbers,  and  if  attacked  and 
closely  pushed,  they  would  be  likely  to  kill  their  prison- 
er rather  than  let  him  be  rescued.  All  things  considered, 
there  was  considerable  uncertainty  about  our  meeting 
again,  but  we  put  on  the  best  face  possible,  and  tried  to 
hope  that  everything  would  come  all  right. 

“ ‘ The  night  after  we  went  away,  we  again  changed 
our  hiding  place,  but  all  our  movements  were  made 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  so  that  I still  had  no  idea 
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where  we  were.  As  before,  most  of  the  brigands  went 
away,  but  I was  constantly  under  guard.  My  friend 
afterward  told  me  that  before  he  had  gone  twenty 
yards  after  saying  good-by  to  me  he  was  blindfolded, 
and  in  this  way  walked  three  or  four  miles,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  judge,  before  the  bandage  was  removed  from 
his  eyes.  He  found  himself  on  the  road  to  Athens,  and 
not  more  than  ten  miles  from  it. 

“ ‘ He  walked  to  the  city  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  had 
started  from  camp  before  daybreak,  and  it  was  not  yet 
noon  when  he  reached  the  city.  In  less  than  an  hour 
he  had  procured  the  money  from  our  bankers  by  hy- 
pothecating our  letters  of  credit,  and  making  drafts  on 
London  for  a part  of  the  needed  ransom  ; then  he  went 
straight  to  the  hotel,  and  to  bed,  where  he  slept  until 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  scarcely  a break. 

“ ‘ Then  he  rose  and  dressed,  and  with  a package  con- 
taining a cold  chicken  and  other  things  for  which  he 
knew  I would  have  a good  relish,  and  with  the  money 
in  a small  bag  he  had  obtained  at  the  bankers’,  he 
started  back  on  the  road  he  had  traversed  the  day  be- 
fore. He  reached  the  designated  spot,  deposited  the 
bag  in  a hole  by  the  wayside  and  then  retired  and  sat 
down,  as  had  been  stipulated,  first  locking  around  to 
see  that  he  had  not  been  followed  from  Athens. 

‘“Exactly  what  was  done  afterward  neither  of  us 
knows,  but  the  probability  is  that  my  friend  was  watched 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  the  road, 
and  that  some  one,  probably  the  captain  himself,  went 
to  the  road  and  secured  the  money.  All  I know  is  that 
I was  blindfolded  and  led  out  to  the  road.  My  steps 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  Athens,  and  I was  told 
by  the  interpreter  to  stand  still  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  uncovering  my  eyes. 
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“ 1 1 obeyed  orders,  and  when  I tore  oh  the  bandage 
there  was  nobody  in  sight.  I walked  on  for  half  a mile, 
and  there  saw  my  friend  sitting  fast  asleep  by  the  road- 
side. I roused  him  ; we  embraced  like  brothers  who 
had  been  separated  for  twenty  years,  and  then  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Athens.  We  saw  no  signs  of  the 
brigands,  but  met  a party  of  soldiers  going  out  to  hunt 
for  them  ; they  hunted  for  two  days  and  then  came 
back  empty-handed.  The  brigands  were  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  mountains,  but  their  hiding  place  was 
not  then  discovered. 

“‘Some  time  afterward  the  Government  troops  found 
a party  of  brigands  and  engaged  in  a fight,  in  which 
several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  seven  of  the  ban- 
ditti were  captured.  Five  of  the  prisoners  were  be- 
headed, and  their  heads  were  stuck  on  poles  at  one  of 
the  gateways  of  Athens,  as  a warning  to  evil-doers.  A 
friend  sent  me  the  photographs  of  these  heads,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  two  of  my  captors 
among  them.’  ” 

The  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  brigands,  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman,  was  a matter  of  much 
interest  at  the  time.  Lord  and  Lady  Muncaster  and  a 
party  of  English  travellers  were  seized  at  Oropos,  near 
Marathon.  Lord  Muncaster  and  the  ladies  were  liber- 
ated, and  sent  to  negotiate  while  the  rest  were  held. 
Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (§125,000)  were  demanded 
as  ransom,  together  with  a free  pardon  for  all  the  ban- 
dits. The  Government  refused  to  allow  the  negotiations, 
and  sent  troops  to  surround  and  capture  the  robbers  if 
possible.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were  so  well 
managed  that  the  brigands  were  surrounded,  but  during 
the  fight  that  followed  they  killed  four  of  their  prison- 
ers, Mr.  Vyner,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  the  Count 
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de  Boyl.  Then  followed  the  capture  and  execution,  as 
just  stated. 

The  story  occupied  a good  part  of  the  evening  after 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  from  the  Piraeus,  and  was 
followed  by  other  stories  of  travel  and  adventure.  Dick 
retired  to  his  room  rather  later  than  usual,  and  when  he 
rose  next  morning  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syra,  the  most  important  commercial  port  of 
Greece.  The  passengers  had  a few  hours  on  shore,  re- 
turned at  the  appointed  time,  and  then  steamed  away 
again  for  Constantinople. 

The  stories  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph,  covered  pretty  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  and  also  the  uncivilized  globe.  The  party  in- 
cluded men  of  several  nationalities — English,  French, 
German,  Russian,  American — and  the  most  of  them  were 
well  experienced  in  travel.  They  were  all  genial  and 
intelligent  men,  and  found  in  Dick  what  most  travellers 
appreciate,  an  interested  listener. 

Mr.  Komaroff,  a Russian  gentleman,  was  a very  agree- 
able talker,  and  his  life  had  been  full  of  adventure.  He 
had  traversed  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  had  been 
chased  by  wolves  in  Siberia,  buried  in  a sand-storm  in 
the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  cast  away  on  a ice-floe  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  been  in  other  perils  which  were, 
as  the  auctioneers  say  in  their  advertisements,  “too 
numerous  to  mention.”  One  of  the  stories  to  which 
Dick  listened  with  great  eagerness  was  the  account 
of  a wolf  hunt.  He  afterward  wrote  it  down  as  near- 
ly as  he  could  remember  it,  and  his  manuscript  is 
now  before  us. 

“ Wolf  hunting  has  enough  of  danger  in  it,”  said  Mr. 
Komaroff,  “ to  make  it  interesting.  It  is  sometimes 
more  dangerous  to  the  hunters  than  to  the  wolves,  as 
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I’ve  known  hunters  to  lose  their  lives  without  killing  a 
single  lupus. 

“ The  way  we  generally  do  it  is  to  go  out  on  a moon- 
light night  when  the  snow  has  been  deep  for  several 
weeks,  so  that  game  is  scarce  and  the  wolves  are  sure 
to  be  hungry.  We  have  a sledge  drawn  by  two  or  three 
good  horses,  and  there  are  usually  two  of  us  besides  the 
driver.  No  ; there  are  three  of  us  besides  the  driver,  if 
you  count  a pig  as  one,  and  he’s  a very  necessary  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  I assure  you. 

“We  take  the  pig  along  to  draw  the  wolves.  We 
fasten  him  to  a chain,  and  tie  the  other  end  to  the 
rear  of  the  sledge.  He  is  kept  in  a bag  or  basket  till 
we  get  into  the  forest  where  we  expect  to  find  the 
wolves,  and  then  we  turn  the  horses  toward  home,  toss 
the  pig  overboard,  and  tow  him  astern.  He  has  been 
quiet  enough  in  the  bag  or  basket,  but  when  he  is 
dragged  behind  the  sledge  he  squeals  so  you  can  hear 
him,  or  the  wolves  can,  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  still 
night  air. 

“ Wolves  are  fond  of  pigs,  and  when  they  hear  the 
squealing  they  come  as  fast  as  they  can.  We  can  see 
their  dark  forms  in  the  moonlight  on  the  snow,  and  this 
gives  us  a chance  to  shoot  them  down.  Sometimes  we 
stop  to  pick  them  up,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  and  at 
others  we  just  keep  on  and  come  back  next  day  to 
gather  up  the  game.  It  all  depends  upon  how  thick 
they  are.  The  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  fun, 
and  also  the  risk. 

“One  time  when  I was  stopping  with  a friend  in 
Northern  Poland,  a wolf  hunt  was  proposed,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I was  ready  for  it.  We  started,  two  of  us, 
with  the  usual  outfit,  and  went  to  a forest  about  ten 
miles  away,  where  the  wolves  were  known  to  be  plenty. 
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When  we  had  reached  the  right  place  we  turned  around 
toward  home,  and  tossed  Piggy  overboard. 

“ Heavens,  how  he  did  squeal  ! and  in  five  minutes 
we  saw  the  wolves  coming  out  of  the  timber  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  We  had  some  lively  shooting,  and 
dropped  them  down  pretty  fast,  though  many  of  our 
shots  missed,  owing  to  our  uncertain  aim,  which  was 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  sledge. 

“ The  driver  had  been  ordered  to  go  slow,  but  he  had 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  horses  under  control,  as  they 
were  badly  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  guns  and 
the  presence  of  the  wolves.  In  a very  little  while  we 
found  that  the  slow  pace  wouldn’t  answer,  as  the  wolves 
were  coming  out  alongside  or  ahead  of  us,  and  made 
several  dives  at  the  horses  as  we  passed  them.  So  we 
told  the  driver  to  let  the  steeds  have  their  heads,  and 
away  they  went  at  full  speed,  and  the  wolves  came  after 
us  at  the  same  rate. 

“ The  sledge  bounded  from  side  to  side,  and  we  had 
to  give  up  shooting  and  hold  on  for  dear  life.  We  let 
go  the  chain  with  the  pig,  and  some  of  the  wolves 
stopped  to  attend  to  him.  We  thought  it  would  stop 
the  whole  pack,  but  it  didn’t,  as  they  kept  coming  out 
of  the  forest  on  either  side  and  making  for  us.  Starv- 
ing as  they  were,  they  were  ready  to  eat  us  and  our 
horses  as  well  as  the  pig,  and  two  horses  and  three  men 
would  have  furnished  an  excellent  meal  for  them. 

“ As  we  neared  the  house  we  fired  our  guns  in  the 
air  to  let  the  people  there  know  that  we  were  coming. 
We  were  within  a mile  of  home,  and  hoped  to  be  safe  in 
a few  minutes,  when  one  of  the  horses  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  fell.  The  sudden  stop  threw  us  all  in  a heap  in 
the  front  of  the  sledge,  and  before  we  could  straighten 
up  the  wolves  were  on  us. 
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“ Quickly  as  I could  I cut  the  traces  of  the  horse  that 
had  not  fallen,  but  not  before  a wolf  had  seized  him  by 
the  neck.  The  fallen  horse  was  pounced  upon  by  at 
least  half  a dozen,  and  it  was  very  certain  he  would 
never  get  up  again.  The  free  horse  shook  off  the  wolf 
and  dashed  away  to  the  house,  and  thus  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  men  who  were  waiting  for  us.  They  immediately 
started  with  guns  and  lanterns  and  torches,  not  that 
they  needed  the  latter  to  show  them  the  way  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  but  because  the  wolves  are  afraid  of 
fire,  and  the  flashing  of  lights  will  generally  drive  them 
away,  especially  if  it  is  backed  by  the  firing  of  guns. 

“ As  soon  as  the  horse  had  gone  we  set  about  using 
our  guns  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  They  were  breech- 
loaders and  we  dropped  the  wolves  very  fast,  as  there 
was  no  occasion  for  taking  accurate  aim  when  the 
brutes  were  only  a few  feet  away.  We  didn't  trouble 
ourselves  about  those  that  were  tearing  the  poor  horse 
in  pieces,  as  we  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  the 
wolves  that  were  after  us. 

“We  had  two  spare  guns  and  two  revolvers.  Ivan, 
the  driver,  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  guns,  and  so 
there  we  were,  three  men,  firing  away  as  fast  as  we  could. 
My  friend  suggested  that  if  help  didn’t  come  before 
long  we  would  exhaust  our  ammunition,  and  then  the 
wolves  would  make  short  work  of  us,  as  we  couldn’t 
hold  out  long  against  the  swarm  that  was  around  us, 
maddened  by  hunger,  and  the  blood  of  their  fallen 
comrades. 

“ Close  to  where  we  were  there  was  a clump  of  trees, 
and  I suggested  that  we  leave  the  sledge  and  make  for 
the  trees  while  our  ammunition  still  held  out.  Then  by 
climbing  into  the  limbs  we  would  be  safe  till  the  men 
from  the  house  could  reach  us.  My  suggestion  was 
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adopted,  and  with  our  backs  together,  so  that  we  faced 
the  wolves  with  a rapid-firing  gun  or  pistol  in  every 
direction,  we  got  to  the  trees  without  serious  difficulty. 

“ Each  of  us  selected  a small  tree  with  low  branches, 
and  holding  our  weapons  with  one  hand,  swung  into 
the  limbs  with  the  other.  Just  as  we  got  there  we 
heard  the  guns  of  our  rescuers,  and  saw  their  lights 
flashing  along  the  road.  In  a few  minutes  they  had 
reached  us,  and  their  guns  added  to  ours,  routed  the 
enemy  and  saved  us. 

“ Next  day  we  went  out  and  picked  up  no  fewer  than 
fifty-four  dead  wolves,  A good  many  others  must  have 
got  away  wounded,  as  the  snow  was  covered  everywhere 
with  their  trails  of  blood.  That  was  the  most  exciting 
wolf  hunt  I ever  had,  and  I shall  remember  it  as  long 
as  I live.” 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  IN  HOT  AND  COLD  COUNTRIES. 


fET  me  give  you  a piece  of  advice,  if  you  ever 
go  wolf-hunting/’  said  Mr.  Komaroff. 

“ Well,  what  is  it  ? ” queried  one  of  his  auditors. 
“ Don’t  touch  a drop  of  anything  intoxicating  before 
starting,  or  while  you  are  out  among  the  wolves.  You 
want  the  possession  of  all  your  faculties,  and  the  least 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  your  system  may  cost  you  your 
life. 

“ I’ve  known  men  to  start  out  on  a hunting  expedition 
after  dining  heavily  and  taking  a good  many  drinks,  and 
they  never  came  back  to  tell  the  story  of  their  adven- 
tures. Hunters,  horses,  and  driver  were  eaten  up  by 
the  wolves.  Their  bones  were  found  where  the  sledge 
had  upset,  and  how  it  happened  nobody  ever  knew.  If 
our  driver  had  been  intoxicated,  even  to  a very  small 
degree,  it  is  probable  that  I wouldn’t  be  here  now  to 
tell  the  story.” 

“ The  same  rule  will  hold  good  in  any  kind  of  hunt- 
ing where  large  and  dangerous  game  is  being  pursued,” 
one  of  the  listeners  remarked. 

“Yes,”  responded  Mr.  Komaroff,  “and  there’s  some- 
thing more  I will  say  on  the  subject  of  drink.  You 
know  that  the  Russians  are  famous  for  being  pretty 
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hard  drinkers  ; I am  Russian,  and  as  you  say  in  America, 
‘ have  been  there  myself.’ 

“ Now,  what  I want  to  impress  on  you  is  this  : all  over 
the  world,  excepting  in  Russia,  there’s  an  impression  that 
spirits  are  necessary  to  help  a man  to  resist  cold.  Even 
a good  many  Russians  have  that  impression,  too,  but 
they  are  not,  as  a general  thing,  men  of  any  experience. 

“ I have  travelled  a good  deal  in  Siberia,”  Mr.  Kom- 
aroff  continued,  “and  am  by  no  means  a teetotaler. 
When  with  my  friends  in  towns  and  cities  I can  keep 
my  end  up  with  the  best  of  them,  but  when  I start  out 
for  a long  ride  in  the  winter  I avoid  spirits  as  I would 
avoid  poison.  I drink  tea  altogether  while  on  the  road  ; 
we  travel  night  and  day  till  our  journey  is  ended,  and 
two  or  three  times  a day,  perhaps  oftener,  we  solace  our- 
selves with  hot  tea.  We  rarely  take  any  other  drink, 
except  now  and  then  we  may  put  a teaspoonful  of 
brandy  in  a glass  of  tea.  You  may  understand  how 
little  we  use  spirits  when  I tell  you  that  a friend  and 
myself,  both  of  us  free  drinkers  when  at  home,  once 
travelled  two  thousand  miles,  from  the  capital  of  East- 
ern Siberia  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  were  sixteen 
days  on  the  way.  In  ail  that  time  and  distance  we  used 
less  than  one  bottle  of  brandy  for  the  two  of  us— a tea- 
spoonful now  and  then  in  our  tea,  and  that  was  all. 
And  I really  believe  we  would  have  been  better  off 
without  a drop  of  it.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Siberia  you 
will  find  that  the  Russians,  no  matter  how  heavy  drink- 
ers they  may  be  at  home,  will  let  drink  alone  when  on 
the  road  in  winter.” 

“ The  French  have  a proverb,  Wes  extremes  se  touchenty  ” 
said  Mr.  Ward,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  an  at- 
tentive listener.  “Translated  it  means  ‘extremes  meet,’ 
and  what  you  have  just  said  brings  it  to  my  mind.  I’ve 
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never  been  in  the  Far  North,”  he  continued,  “but  I 
know  a great  deal  about  tropical  countries,  having  spent 
the  last  ten  years  in  them.  There  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
a very  dangerous  recreation,  and  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans have  gone  to  their  graves  in  Africa,  India,  and 
other  hot  countries  on  account  of  their  indulgence  in 
liquor.  They  are  often  very  reckless  about  it,  and  so 
well  is  the  baneful  effect  of  alcohol  understood,  that  in 
India  the  common  name  for  a drink  of  brandy  and  soda 
is  a ‘peg,’  which  means  a peg  in  one’s  coffin.  When  an 
Englishman  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  other  Indian  city 
or  town,  wants  a glass  of  this  tipple  you  hear  him  say, 
1 Boy,  bring  me  a peg,’  and  he  drinks  it  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  it  is  bearing  him  along  to  the  cemetery. 

“ The  climate  of  India  has  a bad  reputation  for 
health,”  Mr.  Ward  went  on  to  say,  “but  it  is  very  un- 
justly slandered.  If  the  Europeans  who  go  there  would 
conform  to  the  habits  of  the  natives  and  let  spirits  alone, 
there  would  be  much  less  illness  among  them  and  far 
fewer  deaths.  Some  stations  are  more  unhealthy  than 
others,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  Europeans 
were  determined  to  kill  themselves  off  in  these  un- 
healthy places,  as  they  drink  more  freely  there  than 
elsewhere.  Some  of  them  think  they  can  thereby  stave 
off  the  effects  of  the  climate,  while  others  appear  de- 
termined to  live  a short  life  and  a merry  one. 

“Some  years  ago  I was  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  Its  principal  products  are 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
given  us  the  tobacco  plant,  or  at  all  events,  the  word  by 
which  we  know  the  narcotic  weed.  Tobago  is  an  un- 
healthy place  for  Europeans,  and  they  told  me  that  the 
average  annual  mortality  among  them  was  one  in  three  ! 
I didn’t  wonder  at  it  when  I saw  how  heavily  they 
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drank  ; it  was  the  custom  for  a man  to  have  a glass  of 
sangaree  (wine  and  water)  before  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  a drink  or  two  before  breakfast,  and  a steady- 
string  of  drinks  during  the  day,  until  they  reached  plain 
brandy  without  water  before  going  to  bed.  After  a 
drinking  bout  in  which  nearly  every  one  of  a party  of 
ten  or  twelve  would  be  heavily  intoxicated,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  survivors  to  be  summoned  a day 
or  two  later  to  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  number.  Fu- 
nerals in  those  hot  countries  generally  take  place  within 
a few  hours  after  a death.  I once  dined  with  a party 
where  one  of  the  number  was  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  that  he  was  carried  home  by  his  serv- 
ants. At  noon  the  next  day  I was  summoned  to  attend 
his  funeral  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  the  fu- 
neral notice  came  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  same 
party  at  seven.  I attended  both  affairs ; the  incident 
made  a deep  impression  upon  me,  but  the  residents 
treated  it  as  a common  occurrence. 

“Since  then,”  continued  Mr.  Ward,  “I  have  given 
close  attention  to  this  subject,  and  consulted  many 
medical  and  other  men  who  have  lived  in  the  tropics. 
The  universal  testimony  of  unprejudiced  and  thoughtful 
men  is  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  specially  injurious  in 
hot  climates,  and  the  European  who  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  natives  of  those  countries  and  abstain 
from  them  has  a better  chance  of  a long  life  a hundred 
times  over,  than  the  habitual  drinker,  even  though  his 
drinking  is  1 moderate.’ 

“ Colonel  Sykes,  who  lived  a long  time  in  India,  says 
he  believes  that  much  of  the  disease  of  Europeans  in 
India  is  traceable  to  over-stimulus,  and  that  the  mortal- 
ity among  the  European  troops  will  not  be  reduced 
until  the  European  soldier  is  improved  in  his  habits  and 
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made  to  understand  that  temperance  is  for  the  benefit 
of  his  body,  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  his  mind,  exercise 
for  that  of  his  health,  and  savings  banks  for  that  of  his 
purse.  Dr.  Daniell,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the  British 
service,  says  that  the  notorious  insalubrity  of  Africa  is 
made  the  scape-goat  on  which  the  blame  of  the  results 
of  dissipation  is  thrown,  without  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
puted or  questioned.  The  same  writer,  in  describing  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  places  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  says,  < he  has 
known  Europeans  to  remain  there  for  years  in  good 
health,  simply  abstaining  from  ardent  spirits,  and  being 
careful  of  their  diet  and  habits  in  general.’  ” 

We  may  add  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  in  the  tropics,  that  all  the  African 
explorers  of  eminence  have  been  abstainers  from  ardent 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  all  other  intoxicants.  Barth, 
Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  others  may  be  cited  as  proofs 
of  this  assertion.  We  might  also  quote  the  names  of 
some  whose  deaths,  or  failure  in  their  enterprises,  were 
due  to  drink,  were  it  not  from  an  unwillingness  to  place 
a stain  upon  their  memory. 

In  his  famous  book,  “Through  the  Dark  Continent,” 
Stanley  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  work  of  rum  in 
Africa,  and  contrasts  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
interior  whom  the  traders  had  not  reached  with  the 
deadly  and  demoralizing  stuff,  compared  with  that  of 
the  coast  tribes  where  it  abounded.  In  the  former  were 
contentment  and  prosperity,  while  in  the  latter  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed.  Wherever  the  white  man  goes 
with  the  rum-bottle,  he  carries  demoralization  and 
death  to  the  aboriginal  ; whether  in  Africa  or  America, 
Asia  or  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  the  same  melancholy 
story. 
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The  missionary  seeking  to  spread  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  is  usually  the  pioneer ; he  ventures  where 
no  other  man  will  go,  and  when  he  has  made  the  way 
safe  the  trader  follows.  The  work  of  the  missionary  is 
soon  overthrown,  and  the  aboriginal  falls  into  a con- 
dition far  worse  than  that  in  which  he  originally  lived. 
The  next  step  of  the  trader  is  to  drive  out  the  mission- 
ary, by  whose  civilizing  work  he  has  benefited,  as  he 
has  no  further  need  of  his  services.  Many  instances 
could  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  but  a single  one 
will  suffice. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  many  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  were  inhabited  by  cannibals,  and  no  white  man 
could  venture  there  except  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  save 
with  a powerful  force  of  armed  men  at  his  back.  There 
was  scarcely  any  commerce  there  until  the  missionaries 
undertook  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  people.  Many 
of  them  perished  in  the  effort,  but  their  places  were 
taken  by  others,  and  in  course  of  time  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

The  way  for  commerce  was  thus  opened  and  the 
traders  came  to  the  islands.  The  missionaries  sought 
to  prevent  the  cheating  of  the  simple-minded  natives,  as 
well  as  their  demoralization  by  the  introduction  of 
spirits,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  traders  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  in  many  instances  incited  the 
natives  to  expel  their  true  friends  and  retain  the  pre- 
tended ones.  The  largest  trading  concern  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Godeffroy  Company  of  Hamburg,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  Samoan  Islands  and  agencies  in  all 
the  groups,  profited  enormously  by  the  work  of  the 
missionaries,  but  instead  of  acknowledging  their  in- 
debtedness by  treating  these  good  men  with  consider- 
ation, it  issued  the  following  instructions  to  its  agents  : 
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“Never  assist  missionaries  either  by  word  or  deed, 
but,  wheresoever  you  may  find  them,  use  your  best  in- 
fluence with  the  natives  to  obstruct  and  exclude  them.” 

This  German  trading  company  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one  that  has  issued  similar  orders  to  its  agents, 
or  if  not  putting  itself  on  record,  has  shown  that  it 
possessed  the  inclination  to  do  so.  The  reason  is  plain  ; 
missionaries  are  opposed  to  the  demoralization  caused 
by  rum  ; rum  is  the  chief  article  of  commerce  in  new 
countries,  and  the  one  from  which  the  greatest  profits 
may  be  derived,  and  the  missionary  must  be  expelled  in 
order  that  commerce  may  be  unrestricted.  The  same 
argument  is  made  by  people  in  civilized  lands  in  favor 
of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  ; vested  interests 
must  not  be  disturbed,  manufacturing  industries  must 
be  allowed  to  thrive,  and  the  men  engaged  in  making 
drunkards  and  filling  the  poor-houses,  the  prisons,  and 
the  hospitals,  have  a moral  right  to  go  on  with  their  ne- 
farious work,  because  they  have  families  to  support  and 
have  the  same  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  any 
other  citizen  ! 

The  steamer  on  which  Dick  Graham  was  a passenger 
dropped  anchor  in  front  of  Constantinople,  and  he  made 
ready  to  go  on  shore.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  wonderful  picture  presented  by  Constan- 
tinople when  viewed  from  the  water,  certainly  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  of  the  far-famed  Orient,  when  he 
was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  feeling  a hand 
upon  his  shoulder  and  hearing  himself  called  by  name. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Thomson’s  new  enterprise. 

E will  leave  the  traveller  to  enjoy  the  sights 
of  Constantinople  while  we  return  on  the 
wings  of  imagination,  and  not  by  steamship 
and  railway,  to  New  York. 

To  relieve  his  loneliness  at  the  loss  of  the  company  of 
Dick  Graham,  Thomson  went  to  work  in  earnest  upon 
his  scheme  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  saloon  by 
establishing  unobjectionable  resorts  for  young  men, 
where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  and  pass  the  time 
pleasantly  without  the  temptation  of  drink. 

He  conferred  with  Mr.  Varney  on  the  subject,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  conference  he  was  invited  to 
dine  at  that  gentleman’s  house,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  Miss  Alice  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  this 
circumstance  added  considerably  to  the  attraction  of 
the  table,  and  gave  a decided  impetus  to  his  proposed 
enterprise. 

Thomson  drew  up  his  plans  and  estimates  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  Mr.  Varney.  They  included  the  hire  of 
a floor  in  a central  location,  and  the  purchase  of  plain 
but  substantial  furniture,  a counter,  where  coffee,  tea, 
soda-water,  cakes,  and  other  light  refreshments  would 
be  sold  ; a reading-room,  where  the  daily  and  a few 
weekly  papers  were  to  be  kept  on  file,  and  also  the  lead- 
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ing  magazines  of  the  day,  and  a smoking-room,  where 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  read  could  lounge  and  talk 
as  much  as  they  chose.  Smoking  was  to  be  permitted 
only  in  that  room,  and  all  conversation,  other  than  in  a 
whisper  or  in  low  tones,  was  to  be  forbidden  in  the 
reading-room.  Profane  or  other  improper  language 
was  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  doors 
were  to  be  closed  and  the  lights  turned  out  at  11  p.m. 

Mr.  Varney  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  offered  to 
become  responsible  for  the  rent  and  other  expenses  for 
the  first  year.  He  spoke  to  some  of  his  mercantile 
friends,  whose  views  on  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  their  baneful  effects  accorded  with  his  own,  and 
they  readily  agreed  to  join  him  in  the  financial  respon- 
sibilities of  the  undertaking.  Thomson  was  authorized 
to  proceed  with  the  enterprise,  and  in  a few  days  he  re- 
ported that  he  had  found  suitable  rooms,  which  could 
be  had  at  a reasonable  price.  The  rooms  were  taken 
and  furnished,  and  when  all  was  ready  a notice  was  in- 
serted in  the  daily  papers,  and  sent  to  many  young  men 
living  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses,  those  who  frequented 
the  place  were  required  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  each 
per  month.  This  plan  was  adopted  after  consultation 
with  several  of  the  patrons  who  were  disinclined  to  ac- 
cept charity  in  any  form,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
fully  appreciated  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Varney  and  his 
friends.  This  had  been  Thomson’s  idea  from  the  start, 
but  it  was  opposed  at  first  by  Mr.  Varney,  through  fear 
that  the  fact  of  an  admission  fee  being  required  would 
tend  to  keep  young  men  from  seeking  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  coffee-room.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  those  who  came  there  dur- 
ing the  first  month,  and  their  vote  was  practically 
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unanimous  in  favor  of  the  monthly  admission  fee,  as 
above  stated. 

A custodian  was  readily  found  who  would  keep  the 
premises  in  order  and  supply  all  needed  attendance,  in 
consideration  of  the  profit  from  the  sales  at  the  counter, 
and  thus  the  only  expense  falling  upon  the  manage- 
ment was  the  rental  of  the  rooms,  the  cost  of  the 
furniture,  and  the  subscription  to  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. 

The  place  was  popular  from  the  start ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  it  was  found  that  the  admission 
fees  had  covered  somewhat  more  than  half  the  expenses, 
so  that  Mr.  Varney  and  his  friends  were  not  required  to 
go  very  deeply  into  their  pockets  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. The  custodian  had  found  his  business  so  profit- 
able, that  a bargain  was  made  by  which  he  assumed 
half  the  rental  and  all  necessary  repairs  to  furniture 
and  renewals  thereof  during  the  second  year,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  enterprise  was  self- 
sustaining.  Thomson  and  his  friends  then  turned  their 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  similar  coffee-rooms 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  taking  care  to  place  them 
where  they  would  be  easy  of  access  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  intended. 

Of  course  the  saloon-keepers  did  not  like  the  innova- 
tion that  was  designed  to  injure  their  business.  News- 
papers whose  leaning  were  in  favor  of  intemperance 
because  “ business  ” was  thereby  benefited,  began  to 
ridicule  “ the  cold-water  saloons,”  as  they  called  them, 
and  predicted  their  speedy  downfall.  But  the  movers  in 
the  enterprise  were  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  young  men  and  others  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  way  to  destruction,  and  they  kept 
on  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  just  as  the  moon 
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did  when  the  dog  barked  at  it.  The  popularity  of  the 
coffee-rooms  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ridicule. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  effort  to  destroy  these  unob- 
jectionable resorts  only  added  to  their  prosperity  by 
calling  attention  to  them,  the  saloon-keepers  decided 
that  it  was  injudicious  to  give  them  any  more  free  ad- 
vertising, and  hinted  to  the  newspapers  that  it  was  time 
to  discontinue  the  attacks. 

The  picture  we  have  drawn  above  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  time  which  we  are  describing,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  purely  imaginative.  The  scheme  of  es- 
tablishing temperance  taverns  and  coffee-houses  was 
tried  in  Great  Britain  early  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and,  though  meeting  many  obstacles,  has  been  on 
the  whole  successful.  There  are  temperance  hotels  in 
all  the  large  cities  and  many  smaller  ones  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  were  certainly  much  needed.  While  some 
have  been  run  at  a loss,  which  has  been  made  up  by 
temperance  societies  or  philanthropic  individuals,  the 
majority  have  been  well  patronized,  and  show  good 
profits  on  their  balance  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  hotels  there  are  many  temperance 
coffee-houses,  or  refreshment  saloons,  as  they  would  be 
called  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Briton  of  moder- 
ate tastes  may  find  pretty  much  all  that  he  wants  in  the 
way  of  food  or  drink,  with  the  exception  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  They  have  been  found  profitable  investments 
for  capital  ; they  pay  from  six  to  eleven  per  cent,  in  divi- 
dends to  their  stockholders,  and  some  have  reported  re- 
turns as  high  as  12  to  14  per  cent.  They  are  not  a 
charity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  are  en- 
terprises into  which  a man  may  go  exactly  as  he  might 
go  into  that  of  liquor  selling,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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money,  with  the  very  strong  point  in  his  favor  that  he 
is  engaged  in  a business  of  respectability. 

Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  properly  tried  in 
the  United  States  and  suitably  managed,  it  has  been 
found  profitable  with  scarcely  an  exception ; several 
failures  have  resulted  from  the  business  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  honest  but  incompetent  persons, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  temperance  was  not  equalled 
by  their  capacity  for  business.  The  universal  testimony 
of  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  is  that  no  business  in 
the  world  requires  more  careful  and  constant  watching 
than  theirs,  and  the  keepers  of  the  drinking  saloons 
would  probably  say  the  same  of  their  nefarious  oc- 
cupation. It  will  generally  be  observed  that  when  the 
proprietor  of  a drinking  saloon  neglects  his  business 
and  devotes  his  time  to  horse-racing,  baseball,  or  other 
amusements,  his  subordinates  are  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  and  turn  into  their  own  pockets  the 
profits  that  naturally  belong  to  him.  The  managers  of 
temperance  coffee-rooms  should  not  lose  the  example  of 
the  men  whose  baneful  work  they  are  seeking  to  counter- 
act, but  make  it  an  absolute  rule  to  give  unflagging 
attention  to  the  business  in  their  hands. 

As  an  instance  of  the  success  of  coffee-rooms  in 
America,  let  us  take  the  history  of  the  Oriental  Coffee- 
house Company,  in  Boston.  It  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  1881,  with  a capital  of  $20,000,  and 
soon  after  the  charter  was  obtained  it  opened  a small 
place  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  In  1883  it 
opened  two  establishments — one  on  Washington  and 
one  on  Greene  Streets — and  since  then  has  opened  two 
more  of  the  same  sort.  About  2,500  meals  are  served 
daily  in  these  establishments,  and  they  are  paying  six 
per  cent,  annual  dividends  to  their  200  stockholders. 
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They  furnish  the  best  tea  and  coffee  for  a few  cents  a 
cup,  and  all  the  various  edibles  to  be  found  in  a good 
restaurant  are  sold  at  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent,  less 
than  they  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

Each  of  these  houses  occupies  a large  room  on  the 
street  floor,  and  is  open  to  the  public  just  like  any  other 
restaurant.  There  are  tables  in  each  coffee-house,  with 
a seating  capacity  for  100  persons,  while  additional  ac- 
commodation is  afforded  by  a large  lunch  counter  at 
one  side,  with  tanks  of  steaming  coffee  all  ready  for  use. 
Mirrors  and  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  the  rooms  are 
well-lighted  and  neatly  kept,  and  there  is  a billiard 
room  in  the  rear,  where  smoking  is  permitted.  In  fact 
there  is  every  accommodation  or  entertainment  which 
the  saloon  affords,  with  the  single  exception  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  It  is  found  that  the  attractions  draw  in 
the  floating  population,  the  patronage  in  the  evening  is 
large,  and  the  best  of  order  prevails  at  all  times. 

The  billiard  rooms  of  the  coffee-houses  are  closed  on 
Sunday,  but  the  rest  of  the  establishment  is  open. 
Meals  are  served  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a large  amount  of  good  is 
being  accomplished  by  these  coffee-houses.  Similar  es- 
tablishments have  been  opened  in  other  cities,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased. 
As  this  story  is  being  written,  a letter  comes  from  Mr. 
Robert  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  of  New  York,  saying  that  the  Society  intends  to 
establish  coffee-houses  on  the  Boston  system  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis  as  soon  as  the  necessary  share- 
capital  for  starting  them  is  subscribed. 

An  effective  method  of  abolishing  the  saloon  would 
be  the  opening  of  a coffee-room  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
dram-shop  in  the  land  Offer  to  men  an  attractive  re-* 
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sort  free  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  bar, 
and  thousands  who  are  now  on  the  road  to  destruction 
would  abandon  it.  As  has  elsewhere  been  shown,  the 
bar-room  is  largely  supported  by  men  who  go  there 
simply  in  search  of  the  warmth,  and  light  and  entertain- 
ment that  the  bar-room  affords,  and  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  Give  them  this  entertainment  with- 
out the  evil  surroundings,  and  the  receipts  of  the  saloons 
would  be  materially  diminished. 

On  his  last  visit  to  his  native  town,  Dick  Graham  was 
pleased  to  find  that  several  of  its  young  men,  together 
with  some  older  ones,  had  formed  a club  to  which  all 
who  chose  to  come  were  welcome,  the  fee  for  admission 
being  the  trifling  amount  of  ten  cents  a month  ! One 
of  the  members  explained  its  workings  as  follows  : 

“Mr.  Webster,  your  old  employer,  has  rented  us  a 
room  above  his  store  for  which  we  pay  twenty-five 
dollars  a year.  The  chairs,  tables,  lamps,  and  other  fix- 
tures cost  altogether  about  forty  dollars,  and  there  were 
forty  of  us  that  put  in  a dollar  each  to  buy  these  things 
and  start  the  club.  We  take  turns  in  sweeping  out  the 
room  so  that  it  costs  us  nothing  for  attendance.  We 
have  a hundred  members  and  subscribers,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  a hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.  After 
paying  our  rent  we  have  something  left  to  subscribe  for 
papers  and  magazines,  and  buy  books,  though,  of  course, 
we  can’t  buy  many.  When  we  have  anything  to  spend 
in  books  we  take  a vote  of  the  club  to  decide  what  to 
buy.  We  get  a good  many  books  by  donations  of  friends, 
and  you  see  we  have  quite  a library.  We  have  chess, 
back-gammon,  checkers,  and  similar  games,  but  our  rule 
is  like  that  of  a good  many  wedding  announcements 
that  you  see  in  the  papers,  “No  Cards.”  Most  of  us 
have  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  We  have  no  rule 
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that  requires  a member  to  sign  it,  but  he  generally  does 
so  before  he  has  been  long  among  us,  and  what  is  bet- 
ter, he  keeps  his  promise.” 

What  the  young  men  of  that  New  England  town  have 
accomplished  may  easily  be  done  in  many  other  towns 
and  villages  throughout  the  country.  The  club-room 
may  be  combined  with  a gymnasium,  ball  club,  bicycle 
club,  or  other  athletic  organization,  and  would  prove  a 
great  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  benefit  to  the 
community  while  its  moral  value  would  be  incalculable. 
And  like  the  coffee-houses  already  described,  it  need  not 
be  a charity  but  a paying  investment,  and  would 
materially  diminish  the  influence  of  the  drinking  saloon. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

CLUB  LIFE  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 


ARTLY  in  order  to  learn  something  about  club 
management,  which  might  be  useful  in  running 
his  coffee-room  enterprise,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  social  advantages  promised,  Thomson  had 
his  name  put  up  as  a candidate  at  the  Marigold,  one  of 
the  fashionable  clubs  of  the  metropolis,  though  not  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  older  and  more  aristocratic  clubs 
were  full,  and  there  was  a long  list  of  waiting  candi- 
dates, which  would  not  be  exhausted  in  years.  The 
Marigold  was  a comparatively  new  club,  which  was  bid- 
ding for  public  favor,  and  like  most  clubs  of  New  York 
in  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  was  not  crowded. 
It  was  purely  a social  organization,  and  had  no  leaning 
toward  any  political  or  other  party,  nor  was  it  in  any 
sense  sectarian. 

“We  have  in  our  membership,”  said  the  friend  who 
proposed  to  nominate  him,  “all  the  professions  you  can 
think  of : lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  artists,  politi- 
cians, and  the  like  ; and  then  we  have  business  men 
from  merchants  worth  their  millions  down  to  clerks 
on  salaries,  and  some  who  have  a hard  time  to  get 
along  and  make  both  ends  meet.  The  club  is  a capital 
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place  to  study  human  nature,  and  you’ll  find  plenty  of 
it  in  the  Marigold.” 

“ But  I have  heard  that  a club  is  a bad  place  for 
drinking,”  Thomson  answered,  “and  if  I can’t  get  along 
without  drinking  or  being  tempted  to  do  it,  I don’t 
want  to  belong  to  any  such  organization.” 

“As  to  that,”  his  friend  responded,  “any  respectable 
club  is  pretty  nearly  what  you  choose  to  make  it.  You 
may  drink  or  not  as  you  like,  and  nobody  will  interfere 
with  you,  provided,  of  course,  you  don’t  become  intoxi- 
cated, make  a disturbance,  and  disgrace  yourself,  in 
which  case  the  governing  committee  will  send  you  a 
warning,  and  if  you  repeat  the  offense,  will  expel  you  or 
ask  for  your  resignation.  Some  clubs  are  very  rigid  on 
this  point,  and  others  are  quite  lenient.  In  the  Marigold 
we  occupy  a medium  position,  and  allow  men  to  indulge 
with  reasonable  freedom,  though  we  set  our  faces  against 
anything  like  disorderly  conduct. 

“ The  bar  is  in  a remote  part  of  the  house,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ and  nearly  all  the  drinking  is  done  in  its 
vicinity.  Some  men  never  go  near  the  bar,  and  others 
go  straight  to  it  whenever  they  come  into  the  house. 

Mr.  X , whom  you  know,  is  one  of  the  former,  while 

Mr.  Z— — is  of  the  latter.  I doubt  if  X has  ever 

seen  the  bar,  though  he  has  been  a member  of  the  club 

for  three  or  four  years,  while  Z hasn’t  seen  any 

other  part  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  res- 
taurant, where  he  goes  to  eat  his  dinner.  The  parlors 
are  as  quiet  as  you  could  wish,  and  as  for  the  library, 
the  silence  is  absolute.” 

“If  I am  elected,”  Thomson  answered,  “I  shall  imitate 

the  example  of  Mr.  X , and  stay  away  from  the  bar 

and  its  immediate  vicinity.  You  may  propose  me  as 
soon  as  you  like,  if  you  think  I shall  be  elected.  I have 
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heard  that  some  of  the  clubs  object  to  having  teetotalers 
among  them.  Is  that  so?" 

“ Not  in  any  reputable  clubs  that  I know  of,"  was  the 
reply,  “ though  I have  heard  of  an  instance  where  the 
election  of  a candidate  was  opposed  by  a few  men  on 
that  ground.  But  it  occurred  some  time  ago,  and  was 
not  in  the  Marigold,  and  I doubt  very  much  if  it  would 
ever  be  seriously  brought  up  in  any  club  that  you  or  I 
would  care  to  join." 

Thomson’s  name  appeared  the  next  day  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  the  Marigold,  and  in  due  time  he  was 
approved  by  the  committee  on  admissions,  and  duly 
elected  to  membership.  The  secretary  sent  him  a notice 
of  his  election,  and  a bill  for  initiation  and  dues,  to 
which  he  promptly  responded.  He  called  in  person  at 
the  club  to  settle  the  financial  formalities  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  officers.  He  was  introduced  to  such 
of  them  as  happened  to  be  in  the  house  on  the  evening 
of  his  visit,  and  was  then  turned  loose  upon  the  other 
members  with  the  suggestion  that  he  must  feel  perfectly 
at  home. 

He  declined  to  drink,  and  briefly  explained  that  he 
did  not  patronize  the  bar.  The  subject  was  then 
dropped,  and  it  was  readily  understood  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  drinking  contingent  of  which  every 
metropolitan  club  can  boast  (or  feel  ashamed). 

Two  or  three  times  a week  Thomson  spent  a portion 
of  the  evening  at  the  Marigold,  and  took  note  of  its 
general  arrangement  with  a view  to  the  adoption  in  his 
coffee-room  of  such  features  as  he  found  of  advantage. 
Sometimes  as  he  sat  in  the  parlors  or  library  he  heard 
the  sounds  of  hilarity  coming  from  the  region  where  the 
bar  was  situated,  and  on  one  occasion  there  (were  angry 
voices  that  indicated  a quarrel.  The  next  day  it  was 
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whispered  that  a member  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  the  managing  committee  had  held  a special  meeting 
in  order  to  accept  it  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  this  haste  was  that  it  had  long  been  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  the  member  in  question.  He  had 
provoked  a quarrel  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
and  fearing  a complaint  that  might  lead  to  his  expul- 
sion, he  had  tendered  his  resignation.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  busy  trying  to  induce  the  offended  indi- 
vidual not  to  make  a complaint,  and  if  they  had  ob- 
tained his  agreement  to  refrain  from  demanding  justice, 
they  would  then  cause  the  resignation  to  be  withdrawn. 
Hence  the  precipitation  of  the  governing  committee  to 
accept  what  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  the  resigna- 
tion of  a man  who  was  proverbial  as  a “good  fellow” 
when  sober,  and  a very  disagreeable  one  when  in  his 
cups. 

“ If  I had  my  way,  without  regard  to  anybody  else,” 
said  Thomson’s  introducer,  while  they  were  discussing 
the  subject,  “ I would  abolish  the  bar  in  this  and  every 
other  club  I belong  to,  purely  in  the  interest  of  good 
order  and  discipline.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  quarrels  in 
clubs,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trouble  of  every  kind 
within  their  walls,  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
bar.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  money  the  club  loses  for 
unpaid  bills,  for  refreshments  or  food,  is  on  bar  account, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  expulsions  for  bad  conduct  or 
non-payment  of  bills,  are  due  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
liquor.  The  drinker  believes  that  the  club  should  be 
managed  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  drink- 
ing men,  and  that  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  others  are 
not  worth  consideration.  Once  when  we  were  obliged 
to  curtail  expenses  on  account  of  hard  times,  our  list  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  literary  matter  was 
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ruthlessly  cut  down,  but  the  bar  and  its  accessories 
suffered  no  curtailment  whatever.” 

“ And  if  I could  have  my  way,”  said  a grizzled  veteran, 
who  was  listening  to  the  conversation,  “ I would  abolish 
the  bar  in  every  club-house  on  the  same  principle  that 
I would  establish  a prohibitory  law  everywhere,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I’ve  been  a 
club  man  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  is  appalling 
for  me  to  look  back  and  see  what  a great  number  of 
good  fellows  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  gone  to  the 
poor-house,  the  hospital  or  the  grave,  through  this  curse 
of  drink.  No  profession  and  no  line  of  business  can 
escape  ; the  wrecks  include  doctors,  lawyers,  professors, 
merchants,  brokers,  bankers,  ‘all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,’  and  some  of  the  brightest  minds  as  well  as  some 
of  the  duller  ones.  ‘ Death  loves  a shining  mark,’  the 
poet  tells  us.  If  he  had  written  ‘ Drink  ’ in  place  of 
‘ Death,’  it  would  have  been  just  as  near  to  the  truth. 
It  makes  me  shudder  as  I think  of  the  men  of  promise 
whose  careers  were  blasted  by  their  indulgence  in 
drink,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  he  was  becom- 
ing a drunkard  until  the  habit  was  so  fixed  upon  him 
that  his  weakened  will-power  could  not  struggle  with  it. 

“ In  my  first  few  years  of  club  life,”  he  continued,  “ I 
did  my  share  of  drinking.  I was  fond  of  good  com- 
pany and  good  cheer,  and  for  some  time  felt  no  ill- 
effects  from  my  late  hours  and  free  potations.  But 
after  a while  I found  them  telling  on  me,  and  one  night 
I lay  awake  for  two  or  three  hours,  having  a very  seri- 
ous argument  with  myself.  The  result  of  this  debate 
was  that  I stopped  at  once,  but  I never  realized  the 
vice-like  grip  of  King  Alcohol  till  I tried  to  shake  it  off 
— and  succeeded.  After  that  I wasn’t  nearly  as  good  a 
fellow  among  the  boys  as  I had  been,  but  I saved  my 
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health  and  my  life  too.  I am  justified  in  saying  I saved 
my  life,  as  all  my  old  companions,  with  the  exception  of 
one  who  followed  my  example,  is  now  in  his  grave,  and 
some  of  them  died  paupers  or  very  near  pauperism. 
Drink  ruined  and  killed  them,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  club  life  did  it.  A man  who  goes  to  the  bow-wows 
with  drink  in  a club  would  probably  go  there  in  the 
same  way  if  he  never  joined  a club,  and  he  can,  if  he 
will,  let  rum  alone  here  just  as  well  as  outside.” 

Not  long  after  Thomson  joined  the  Marigold  there 
was  considerable  excitement  among  the  members  as  to 
the  propriety  of  permitting  the  playing  of  cards  for 
money.  There  was  a proposition  before  the  club  to 
exclude  all  games  where  money  was  wagered,  and  it 
was  being  discussed  with  great  earnestness.  The  pros 
and  cons  were  presented  with  all  possible  force  by  their 
advocates,  and  every  voter  was  canvassed  with  such 
vigor  that  it  was  suggested  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  would  require  new  half-soling  to  the  front 
button-holes  of  their  coats  before  the  meeting  where 
the  question  was  to  be  settled.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  “ personal-liberty  ” party  appeared  in  full  force,  and, 
as  it  always  is,  was  arrayed  against  those  who  wished 
to  restrict  the  temptations  that  the  club  offered.  The 
believers  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  amuse  himself  in 
his  own  way  were  so  numerous  that  they  confidently 
expected  to  win,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  an  un- 
foreseen contingency. 

Several  of  the  card-players  had  suffered  in  purse  from 
the  failure  of  other  players  to  pay  their  losses.  When- 
ever the  latter  won  anything  they  collected  in  cash  ; 
when  they  lost  they  acknowledged  their  indebtedness 
upon  paper,  which  was  not  negotiable  in  the  financial 
markets  of  the  nation  or  anywhere  else.  The  Mari- 
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gold  abounded  with  these  shrewd  operators,  and  they 
were  ever  present  in  the  card-room  and  ready  to  join  in 
any  game  that  was  started.  Their  plan  of  campaign 
was  based  upon  the  “heads  I win,  tails  you  lose  ” system, 
and  they  had  become  an  evil  which  required  abatement. 

So,  when  the  great  question  came  before  the  club  for 
decision,  the  defenders  of  personal  liberty  were  astound- 
ed to  see  the  holders  of  the  unnegotiable  obligations, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  ranged  solidly 
on  the  side  of  those  who  desired  to  exclude  games  for 
money,  and  with  them  were  the  friends  of  two  or  three 
young  men  who  had  been  ruined  at  the  card  tables. 
The  vote  was  taken  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  more 
gambling  in  the  Marigold,  to  the  great  disgruntling  of 
sundry  members.  Thomson  rejoiced,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  matter  afterward,  he  said  : 

“ I don’t  play  cards,  and  never  go  near  the  card-room, 
but  I didn’t  like  to  hear  the  club  mentioned  by  outsiders 
as  a gambling  club,  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case. 
My  reputation  was  affected  by  it  in  some  degree,  and  I 
now  regard  the  club  as  standing  higher  than  it  ever  did 
before,  and  therefore  more  valuable  to  me.  Every  civil- 
ized nation,  and  many  half-civilized  ones,  have  placed 
gambling  under  the  ban  in  one  way  or  another,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  should  be  permitted  in  any  club  of 
gentlemen.” 

“ I agree  with  you  fully,”  said  his  friend  ; “ and  now 
there’s  another  vice  I’m  going  to  try  to  stop  in  the  club. 
It  will  be  up-hill  work,  and  the  chances  are  greatly 
against  me,  but  nevertheless  I’ll  try.” 

“What  is  that?”  queried  Thomson. 

“ It’s  the  social  custom  of  ‘treating,’  ” was  the  reply. 
“ It  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  American  drinking, 
and  I’ve  thought  a good  deal  on  the  subject. 
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“From  the  stand-point  of  common  sense,”  he  con- 
tinued, “the  custom  of  treating  is  ridiculous.  Suppose 
I want  a drink,  I ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  for 
another  man  to  offer  to  pay  for  my  drink,  or  I for  his, 
is  an  insult,  when  you  reason  dowm  to  a fine  point.  In 
some  countries  of  Europe  an  invitation  from  one  man  to 
another  to  take  drinks  together,  simply  means  that  they 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  each  other’s  company,  but  each 
one  is  to  pay  for  what  he  takes.  I have  heard  that  the 
custom  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  but 
have  never  seen  it ; I only  wish  it  was  the  universal  rule. 
I’ve  heard  a ‘ Kentucky  treat  ’ spoken  of  as  a treat  where 
each  man  pays  for  his  own  drinks.  What  a good  thing 
it  would  be  if  Kentucky  could  spread  the  fashion  every- 
where ! ” 

Thomson  agreed  with  him  and  asked,  in  the  language 
of  a once  noted  politician  of  New  York,  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  about  it. 

“ I’m  going  to  start  an  anti-treating  association  in  the 
Marigold,”  he  replied.  “ It  will  consist  of  one  member, 
myself,  at  the  start,  but  I think  I can  get  enough  to  join 
me  to  give  the  movement  a solid  basis.” 

That  very  evening  Thomson’s  friend,  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  Jones,  though  that  wasn’t  his  name,  declined 
an  invitation  to  drink  unless  it  could  be  on  the  Ken- 
tucky plan,  each  man  paying  for  himself.  The  man  who 
had  given  the  invitation  laughingly  assented,  and  as 
others  joined  the  group  in  the  course  of  the  evening^ 
they  were  one  after  another  drawn  into  the  scheme. 
The  association  was  jestingly  called,  “the  Kentuckians,” 
and  the  few  who  had  originated  it  adhered  to  their  re- 
solve to  pay  for  their  own  drinks  and  let  other  men  do 
likewise.  “The  Kentuckians”  soon  became  a well-rec- 
ognized body,  to  the  disgust  of  certain  club  members 
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who  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting  invitations  which 
they  did  not  return,  possibly  because  they  had  moral 
reasons  for  not  spending  their  money  in  drink. 

Since  that  time  several  anti-treating  societies  have 
been  formed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  mem- 
bers are  not  pledged  to  teetotalism,  or  even  to  temper- 
ance, but  they  are  pledged  neither  to  give  nor  accept  an 
invitation  to  drink,  except  on  the  “Kentucky  plan.” 
The  practical  result  is  that  they  drink  far  less  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  in  this  way  their 
scheme  is  an  important  adjunct  of  the  temperance 
movement.  Some  of  those  who  join  in  this  scheme  are 
ridiculed  out  of  it  by  non-believers,  but  the  most  of 
them  adhere  to  it  when  they  find  its  advantages.  Here 
is  one  of  the  arguments  which  Jones  advanced  in  its 
favor : 

“ I come  into  the  club  and  want  a drink,  just  one 
drink  and  no  more.  Half  a dozen  men  are  sitting 
around.  I don’t  care  to  take  half  a dozen  drinks,  and  if 
I invite  these  men  to  join  me,  I must  expect  to  take  a 
drink  with  each  one  in  return  and  stay  half  an  hour  or 
more,  when  I have  only  a few  minutes  to  spare.  Neither 
do  I want  to  accept  the  invitation  of  one  of  them,  as 
that  means  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and  so  I leave  the 
club-house  and  go  to  the  nearest  bar-room,  where  I can 
take  the  one  drink  I want  by  myself.” 

“ I agree  with  you  fully,”  said  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  talking,  “ and  here’s  another  view  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. Sometimes  I stroll  into  the  rotunda  of  the  Astor 
House  just  after  I’ve  had  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner, 
and  meet  an  acquaintance  who  invites  me  to  drink.  My 
meal  is  digesting  nicely  and  just  then  I’d  rather  give 
five  dollars  than  take  any  liquor,  or  even  beer  or  seltzer. 
Cut  through  fear  of  offending  him  I accept,  and  swallow 
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something  I don’t  want.  Perhaps  we  take  the  return 
drink  then,  or  perhaps  we  leave  it  till  the  next  time  we 
meet,  when  he  may  be  in  just  the  iix  that  I was  and 
really  not  care  for  a drink,  and  I may  also  be  in  the 
same  fix  again.  But,  of  course,  I invite  him  to  take 
something  ; I certainly  don’t  want  it  then  and  quite 
likely  he  doesn’t,  but  etiquette  requires  that  we  should 
drink  together  and  down  it  goes. 

“ If  we  treat  to  drinks  why  shouldn’t  we  treat  to  over- 
coats, hats,  books,  or  anything  else  that  we  may  happen 
to  want?  You’d  think  me  crazy  if  when  we’re  walking 
up  Broadway  and  came  to  Slote’s  clothing  store,  I 
should  say  ‘ I’m  going  in  to  get  a necktie,  come  in  and 
have  one  ? ’ or  if  I should  invite  you  to  take  a book  with 
me  at  Dillingham’s,  a magazine  at  Brentano’s,  or  a 
diamond  pin  at  Tiffany’s.  But  really  it  wouldn’t  be 
any  more  absurd  than  for  me  to  invite  you  to  take  a 
drink  at  my  expense,  just  because  I’m  going  to  have  one 
myself.” 

As  a step  in  the  right  direction  let  the  moderate 
drinkers  who  sincerly  believe  in  moderation,  but  not  in 
“ teetotalism  ” on  the  one  hand,  or  temperance  on  the 
other,  organize  themselves  into  “ Kentucky  ” or  “ Anti- 
Treating”  societies,  and  they  will  accomplish  a vast 
amount  of  practical  good. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

SIGHTS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

E left  Dick  Graham  waiting  to  go  on  shore  at 
Constantinople.  The  hand  that  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  the  voice  that  called  him 
by  name,  belonged  to  one  of  his  former  associ- 
ates in  New  York,  who,  like  Frank  Fulton  in  Liverpool, 
had  left  the  house  of  Varney  & Company  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  and  its  consequences,  which  have  been 
described.  He  had  drifted  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  an  English  shipping  firm, 
and  was  frequently  sent  to  board  steamers  on  their  ar- 
rival on  the  chance  of  picking  up  business  for  his  house. 
He  had  done  like  Fulton,  and  seen  the  evils  of  drink  to 
the  extent  that  he  had  reformed  and  become  a total  ab- 
stainer. 

A familiar  face  so  far  from  home  was  a very  pleasant 
sight  to  Dick,  and  he  cordially  greeted  his  former 
friend.  They  talked  briefly  about  old  times,  and  then 
Dick  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a runner  from  one  of 
the  hotels  to  make  his  way  to  land. 

Dozens  of  boats  surrounded  the  steamer,  and  dozens 
of  boatmen  and  runners  ascended  to  the  deck.  The 
boats  pushed  and  crowded  against  each  other,  and 
occasionally  one  of  the  men  tumbled  overboard,  but  he 
was  quickly  out  again,  being  benefited  rather  than  in- 
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jured  by  his  involuntary  bath.  They  gesticulated  like 
animated  semaphores,  and  shouted  in  all  the  tongues  of 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Italians,  Maltese,  and 
French,  besides  several  countries  to  hear  from,  and 
there  were  many  among  them  who  seemed  impossible 
of  classification,  and  a serious  puzzle  to  the  ethnologist. 
Mr.  Watson,  Dick’s  new-old  acquaintance,  told  him  that 
the  boatmen  were  a bad  lot  collectively  considered,  and 
did  not  hesitate  at  robbery  of  their  passengers  when 
the  police  were  not  in  sight.  “ Many  a man,”  said  he, 
“has  been  murdered  by  them,  robbed  of  everything 
about  him,  and  then  flung  into  the  Bosphorus,  as  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  mute  witness  against 
the  murderers.” 

The  bargaining  was  left  to  the  runner  for  the  hotel 
whither  Dick  was  bound,  and  after  some  delay  the  young 
man’s  baggage  was  lowered  into  the  boat  which  was 
soon  dancing  on  the  waters  toward  the  shore.  At  the 
landing  place  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  inspection  of 
the  custom  house.  Turkey  has  an  import  as  well  as  an 
export  duty,  and  therefore  her  custom  house  inspects 
the  baggage  of  the  coming  and  the  parting  guest.  The 
formalities  are  very  brief,  the  customs  official  looks  at 
the  baggage  without  requiring  it  to  be  opened,  and  then 
extends  his  hand.  The  traveller,  or  the  runner  who  has 
him  in  charge,  puts  a franc  or  two  in  the  extended  hand, 
the  official  fingers  close  over  the  money,  and  the  work  is 
accomplished.  We  are  in  the  land  of  backsheesh  and 
must  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  “ Backsheesh  ” means 
a gift  or  present,  at  least  that  is  the  literal  translation, 
but  in  official  practice  it  means  a bribe  to  neglect  one’s 
duty,  or  blackmail  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  authority.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  customs  official  in  Turkey  to  ex- 
amine your  baggage  to  see  if  you  have  any  dutiable 
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goods,  but  a small  fee  will  induce  him  to  refrain  from 
so  doing.  If  you  don’t  give  the  fee  he  will  use  his 
power  to  annoy  you.  He  will  examine  your  baggage, 
turning  everything  on  the  ground,  opening  all  parcels 
no  matter  how  small,  and  keeping  you  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  or  perhaps  all  day,  till  you  come  to  your  senses 
and  hand  over  the  required  backsheesh. 

In  justice  to  the  Turkish  officials,  it  should  be  said 
that  their  pay  is  very  small,  and  they  often  have  to  wait 
months,  or  years,  before  they  get  it,  and  very  likely  do 
not  get  it  all.  They  therefore  justify  themselves  for 
taking  bribes  on  the  ground  once  advanced  by  a high- 
wayman, that  he  was  obliged  to  steal  in  order  to  make 
an  honest  living. 

Dick  easily  passed  through  the  custom  house  with 
the  aid  of  his  convoy,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  hotel. 
Two  other  passengers  from  the  steamer  (Mr.  Ward  be- 
ing one  of  them)  had  landed  with  him,  and  the  trio  left 
the  custom  house  together.  And  here  Dick  saw  some- 
thing that  took  away  his  breath  for  a moment,  and 
made  him  wonder  what  was  coming  next. 

At  that  time  all  the  hotels  of  Constantinople  were  in 
the  Pera  quarter,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  a long 
hill  to  reach  them.  The  hill  is  steep  and  the  road 
rough,  so  rough  indeed,  that  until  within  a few  years  it 
was  impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Travel  over  it 
was  either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a sedan-chair, 
the  first  being  the  most  popular,  and,  of  course,  the 
cheapest  method.  Saddle-horses  are  found  at  the  prin- 
cipal street  corners  in  all  parts  of  Constantinople  ; they 
are  accompanied  by  men  on  foot,  and  no  matter  how 
fast  the  rider  may  urge  the  steed,  the  runner  will  keep 
close  to  his  heels.  Freight  of  all  kinds  is  carried  by 
men  ; they  are  called  hamal,  or  porters,  and  Dick 
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thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  change  “ hamal  ” 
into  “ camel,”  as  the  work  made  the  man  a beast  of 
burden. 

The  sight  that  took  away  Dick’s  breath  was  to  see 
the  trunks  of  himself  and  his  two  companions,  an  ag- 
gregate weight  of  390  pounds,  placed  on  the  back 
of  a porter  who  stood  in  a stooping  posture  while 
the  load  was  piled  upon  him.  When  the  burden  was 
placed  and  tied  to  prevent  its  slipping,  the  man  started 
off  as  though  it  was  not  at  all  heavy.  The  party  walked 
up  the  hill  behind  the  porter  and  the  hotel  runner,  and 
the  pace  was  quite  as  fast  as  they  wanted  it  to  be. 

“See  that  fellow  walk  with  our  trunks  as  though 
they  didn’t  weigh  twenty  pounds  ! ” exclaimed  Dick  in 
astonishment. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Ward,  “and  he  would  carry  fifty 
or  a hundred  pounds  more  than  he  had  on  his  back 
without  complaining.  I’ve  seen  these  fellows  walk  off 
with  a load  of  five  hundred  pounds  and  go  half  a mile 
before  stopping  to  rest.” 

“ What  do  they  live  on  ?”  Dick  asked. 

“ On  anything  they  can  get,”  was  the  reply.  “ A fa- 
vorite, and  you  may  say  the  staple  article  of  diet,  is  the 
pilauf , which  consists  of  a stew  of  mutton  and  rice  in 
about  equal  parts.  Fish  is  also  an  important  article  of 
food  around  the  seaports,  and  they  have  a variety  of 
bread  and  cakes,  which  you  will  see  for  sale  at  the  shops 
on  all  the  streets.  Another  dish  which  the  Turks  eat 
when  they  can  afford  it  is  kubab,  or  kobob ; it  is  a sort  of 
mutton  hash  ; the  meat  is  hashed  when  raw,  then  cut 
up  and  roasted,  and  the  best  way  to  eat  it  is  to  spread 
it  on  cakes  or  slices  of  bread. 

“ If  that  porter  who  is  bending  under  our  trunks  can 
get  all  the  pilauf  and  kubab  that  he  wants  every  day, 
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he  considers  himself  very  fortunate.  If  he  were  in  Eng- 
land his  would  be  a case  of  like  for  like,  but  here  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.” 

Dick  hesitated,  for  it  was  evident  that  a joke  was  con- 
cealed in  the  remark,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn’t 
discover  it.  Mr.  Ward  saw  his  perplexity  and  kindly 
relieved  it. 

“ What  I meant  was,”  said  he,  “ that  in  England  it 
would  be  porter  for  the  porter ; the  laboring  man  thinks 
he  must  drink  porter,  or  its  kindred,  beer,  in  order  to 
give  him  strength.” 

Then  it  was  Dick’s  duty  to  laugh,  and  laugh  he  did. 
When  he  had  done  justice  to  the  joke,  he  was  asked  what 
the  Turkish  hamal  took  in  the  way  of  drink. 

“ Nothing  but  water,”  was  the  reply,  “ unless  we  ex- 
cept coffee,  which  is  a national  beverage  of  the  people. 
If  he  can  afford  coffee  he  drinks  it,  but  the  chances  are 
that  our  friend  with  the  trunks  doesn’t  average  a cup  of 
coffee  daily,  and  a small  one  at  that.” 

“ He  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  yet  can  carry 
burdens  and  make  a business  of  it  year  after  year  ? ” 

“Yes,  that’s  his  occupation,  and  he  sticks  to  it  as  long 
as  he  has  the  ability,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his 
son  takes  his  place  and  supports  the  retiring  father.  I’ve 
often  called  the  attention  of  people  in  England  to  the 
wonderful  strength  of  these  water-drinking  porters,  but 
my  statements  are  generally  received  with  an  air  of 
doubt.  You’ll  find  the  same  sort  of  men  all  through  the 
East ; Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries 
all  have  them,  and  they  display  strength  and  endurance 
beyond  that  of  any  European  people,  and  all  without 
the  aid  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

“ I’ve  been  carried  in  sedan-chairs  in  India  and  China, 
and  drawn  in  jinrickishas  in  Japan  in  a way  that  will 
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astonish  you.  You  see  I’m  no  dwarf ; I weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  if  I weigh  an  ounce,  and  some- 
times when  I’ve  been  idle  for  a month  or  two  can  tip 
the  scale  at  ten  pounds  more  than  that  figure.  Two 
Chinese  coolies  have  carried  me  in  a sedan-chair  at  a 
good  walking  pace,  say  three  miles  an  hour,  for  ten  or 
twenty  miles  ; there  were  four  coolies,  and  every  mile 
or  so  two  of  them  took  the  burden  on  their  shoulders 
and  relieved  the  others,  but  if  I had  been  engaged  for 
the  job,  the  walking  alone  without  any  weight  on  my 
shoulders  would  have  been  enough  for  me.  Those  men 
didn’t  have  any  beer  to  drink,  or  anything  else  stronger 
than  tea,  and  their  food  was  rice,  and  perhaps  a little 
fish.  Perhaps  they  now  and  then  get  a drink  of  sam- 
shoo,  a kind  of  spirit  made  from  rice,  and  as  fiery  as 
though  it  was  made  from  red  pepper,  but  that’s  a rare 
treat  that  doesn’t  often  come  to  them. 

“ If  you  ever  get  to  Japan  you’ll  find  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  The  coolies  haul  you  about  in  a jinrickisha,  a 
little  chaise  just  large  enough  for  one  passenger,  and 
they  haul  you  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  a horse  could  do 
it.  They  go  at  a trot  nearly  all  the  time  if  there  are 
two  of  them,  and  at  a trot  for  about  half  the  time  if 
there  is  only  one.  If  you  have  one  coolie  only  to  your 
jinrickisha,  you  are  expected  to  walk  over  sandy  places 
and  up  hills,  but  with  two  coolies  you  ride  through  sand 
and  up  hill  at  your  pleasure. 

“ With  two  coolies  to  my  jinrickisha  I once  rode  from 
Odiwara  to  Yokohama,  fifty  miles,  in  twelve  hours,  the 
men  making  two  halts  of  about  fifteen  minutes  each. 
At  another  time,  with  two  coolies,  I rode  from  Osaka  to 
Nara,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  between  ten  in  the 
forenoon  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  stopping  for  an 
hour  at  dinner  time.  The  next  day  I went  with  the 
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same  men  in  a pouring  rain  from  Nara  to  Kioto,  an 
other  thirty  miles,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  making  a halt  of  one  hour  for 
dinner.  And  while  I was  at  Kioto  there  was  a traveller 
at  the  hotel  who  wanted  to  go  to  Nara,  and  had  only  a 
day  at  his  disposal  as  he  was  obliged  to  meet  a steamer 
at  Kobe  at  a certain  time. 

“ With  three  men  to  his  jinrickisha  he  left  Kioto  at 
four  in  the  morning,  visited  Nara,  saw  the  wonderful 
temple  there,  and  was  back  at  the  hotel  in  Kioto  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  same  men.  He  couldn’t 
have  done  better  had  he  travelled  with  horses  instead 
of  men.  The  coolies  did  not  drink  beer,  porter,  whiskey, 
or  any  other  intoxicant— nothing  but  tea  and  cold  water, 
and  their  food  was  rice  with  a little  fish.  Match  that 
if  you  can  in  any  beer  or  whiskey-drinking  community.” 

Dick  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  matched,  and  our 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  him. 

As  the  party  ascended  the  hill  to  the  Grand  rue  de 
Pera,  the  street  where  the  hotels  of  Constantinople 
were  located,  they  passed  four  hamals  carrying  a piano. 
One  of  the  men  made  a sort  of  monotonous  chant 
to  which  all  kept  step,  this  being  the  custom  of  the 
porters  when  two  or  more  of  them  are  carrying  a heavy 
burden.  Boxes  and  bales  of  merchandise  were  carried 
in  the  same  way,  and  they  passed  a man  bending  under 
a quantity  of  pine  boards  that  would  have  been  a fair 
dray  load,  so  Dick  thought,  for  a single  horse  in  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

“ How  do  the  Turks  happen  to  be  so  abstinent  in  the 
use  of  intoxicants  ? ” some  of  our  readers  may  ask.  It 
is  because  of  their  religion,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
wine.  Some  of  them  get  around  it  by  claiming  that 
raki  (spirits)  is  not  wine,  and  they  indulge  accordingly 
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but  this  indulgence  is  principally  confined  to  the  rich. 
A good  many  Moslems  have  dropped  their  religion  and 
become  Christians.  Many  of  them  have  done  this  from 
honest  motives,  and  because  they  were  convinced  that 
the  faith  in  which  they  were  born  was  not  the  true  one, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a few  have  experienced 
their  change  of  heart  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom 
they  could  enjoy  in  the  way  of  indulgence  in  raki.  The 
Christian  Turks  are  not  restricted  in  their  drinking 
ways,  while  the  Moslems  are.  It  is  a great  pity  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  that  Christianity  should  be  under 
a reproach.  Mohammed  certainly  displayed  great 
sagacity  when  he  forbade  the  adherents  to  his  religion 
to  use  wine  in  any  form.  Had  he  not  done  so  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  religion  of  Mecca  would  have  lasted  to 
the  present  time. 

Next  to  the  porters,  the  sight  along  the  street  on  the 
way  to  the  hotel  which  attracted  Dick’s  attention,  was 
the  great  number  of  dogs.  Dogs  were  everywhere — in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  on  each  side  of  it,  in  door- 
ways and  around  corners,  and  in  groups  that  quarrelled 
for  the  possession  of  bones  and  other  offal  which  had 
been  tossed  from  the  houses.  They  were  lying  asleep 
in  the  roadway,  and  men  and  horses  generally  stepped 
over  them  ; unhappily  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and 
frequently  the  air  resounded  with  painful  yelps  from 
some  poor  creature  that  a horse  had  trodden  upon. 
Dogs  lying  in  doorways  were  rudely  kicked  by  the 
owners  of  the  premises,  the  shopkeepers  clubbed  them 
away,  and  altogether  the  dogs  had  a hard  time  of  it. 
They  were  homeless  creatures,  whom  nobody  owned. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  them  in  Constantinople, 
and  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  buzzards  of 
Charleston  and  other  cities  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
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are  the  public  scavengers,  and  clear  the  streets  of  what 
would  be  injurious  to  health  if  it  were  not  removed. 

Dick  asked  his  companion  about  the  canines,  and  was 
told  that  the  Turks  considered  the  dog  an  unclean 
beast,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  “No 
Turk,”  said  Mr.  Ward,  “ever  keeps  a dog  for  a pet  as 
we  do  in  Europe  and  America,  and  all  Moslems  are  quite 
indifferent  to  the  dog’s  sufferings,  and,  as  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  the  suffering  of  any  other  animal  that  lives. 
They  treat  all  animals  with  great  cruelty,  and  seem  to 
think  that  pain  is  unknown  among  quadrupeds,  birds, 
or  anything  else  that  breathes. 

“ These  dogs  divide  the  city  into  districts,  and  when- 
ever one  of  them  strays  into  a territory  not  his  own,  ail 
the  dogs  within  it  pounce  upon  him  and  drive  him 
back.  They  pursue  him  to  his  own  line  and  there  stop, 
and  they  have  just  as  keen  a sense  of  boundary  as  any 
human  being  ever  had. 

“ I haven’t  time  now,”  said  he,  “ as  we  are  close  to  the 
hotel,  but  when  we  have  leisure  I’ll  tell  you  an  interest- 
ing story  about  these  dogs  and  what  they  do.” 

Dick  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  just 
then  the  porter  with  their  trunks  stopped  in  front  of  a 
building,  which  was  the  hotel  where  they  were  to  find 
rooms. 


CHAPTER  XLV, 


THE  GOLDEN  HORN  AND  BUYUKDERE. 


S soon  as  he  was  settled  at  the  hotel,  Dick 
secured  a guide  and  went  to  the  Galata  quar- 
ter of  Constantinople,  to  call  upon  a mer- 


chant to  whom  he  had  letters  concerning  the  business 
affairs  of  Varney  & Co.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  and  invited  to  go  the  next  day  to  the 
merchant’s  residence  at  Buyukdere,  on  the  Bosphorus. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  suggested  that  he  de- 
sired to  return  to  the  city  by  one  of  the  evening 
steamers,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  friends  at  the 
hotel.  This  was  a polite  way  of  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  place  himself  under  obligations  for  too  much 
hospitality,  but  he  found  that  he  must  remain  over 
night,  as  the  steamers  did  not  run  after  sunset. 

On  returning  from  the  visit  to  Galata  he  ascended  the 
old  Genoese  Tower,  which  overlooks  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Constantinople,  and  affords  an  admirable  view. 
It  was  originally  built  for  purposes  of  defence,  but  is 
now  a fire  tower,  the  police  having  a force  there,  con- 
stantly to  look  out  for  fires.  The  city  has  been  ravaged 
repeatedly  by  fires,  some  of  them  having  done  an  im- 
mense deal  of  damage.  In  June,  1870,  three  thousand 
houses  in  the  Pera  quarter  were  destroyed  by  fire,  many 
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of  them  being  fine  buildings  of  stone,  and  about  1,000 
persons  perished  in  the  flames  ; in  1865  there  was  a fire 
that  destroyed  5,000  houses.  At  the  towers  signals  are 
given  by  means  of  flags,  which  indicate  the  quarter  where 
a fire  has  broken  out.  In  the  night  colored  lanterns  take 
the  place  of  the  flags,  and  a further  signal  is  given  by 
means  of  a cannon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Of  late  years  the  foreign  residents  of  the  Pera  and 
Galata  quarters  of  Constantinople  have  secured  a fairly 
efficient  fire  service,  but  in  former  times  the  wonder  was 
that  a conflagration  was  ever  put  out.  The  engines 
were  small  boxes  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 
The  firemen  received  no  pay  from  the  Government,  but 
had  certain  special  privileges  in  consideration  of  remain- 
ing on  duty.  When  the  fire  was  announced,  and  they 
reached  the  vicinity,  they  sat  down  and  waited  to  be 
hired  by  the  owners  of  houses  that  were  in  danger. 
Those  already  on  fire  were  allowed  to  burn,  as  it  was 
considered  useless  to  try  to  save  them,  and  besides  it 
was  decreed  by  Divine  Providence  that  they  should  be 
destroyed.  The  Moslem  is  a fatalist ; he  believes  that 
what  is  to  be  will  be  ; that  pretty  nearly  everything  is 
fore-ordained,  and  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  struggle 
against  what  has  already  been  decreed.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  firemen  at  a conflagration  is  to  tear 
down  houses  outside  the  line  of  fire,  and  in  this  way 
prevent  it  from  spreading,  and  as  there  is  often  a con- 
siderable amount  of  competition  for  their  services,  they 
manage  to  be  pretty  well  paid  in  a serious  disaster  of 
this  sort. 

Dick  was  fascinated  with  the  view  from  the  Galata 
tower,  which  included  the  whole  of  Constantinople,  the 
Golden  Horn,  Scutari,  and  much  of  the  Asiatic  shpre  of 
the  Bosphorus,  together  with  portions  of  the  Bosphorus 
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and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  far  as  the  Isles  of  the 
Princes.  Never  before  had  his  eyes  rested  on  such  a 
curious  collection  of  mosques,  and  domes,  and  roofs, 
and  he  wished  that  the  day  were  just  beginning  rather 
than  near  its  end.  He  reviewed  whole  pages  of  history 
and  remembered  that  here  was  the  ancient  Byzantium, 
which  afterward  became  the  city  of  Constantine,  the 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  favor  and  protect  Chris- 
tianity, and  lead  to  its  adoption  as  the  religion  of  the 
then  crumbling  empire.  He  brought  to  mind  the 
wars  that  had  been  fought  for  the  possession  of  this 
opulent  city  ; remembered  that  the  tower  where  he  stood 
was  built  by  the  Genoese  for  military  purposes  at  the 
time  they  held  possession  of  Galata,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  guide  he  traced  the  lines  of  the  ancient  Genoese 
wall,  of  which  portions  still  remain.  He  looked  on  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Bosphorus,  stippled 
with  sails,  seamed  with  the  tracks  of  swiftly  moving 
steamers,  and  dotted  with  thousands  of  caiques  and 
other  small  crafts,  and  he  noted  the  bridges  which  unite 
Galata  with  the  ancient  city  of  Stamboul. 

He  lingered  in  the  tower  till  the  sun  went  down,  and 
then  descended  and  sought  the  street.  But  his  descent 
was  not  without  adventure,  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  custodians  whose  appetites  for  backsheesh  it  seemed 
impossible  to  appease.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though 
he  would  be  obliged  to  call  for  the  police  to  protect  him 
from  forcible  robbery.  The  Turk  can  well  vie  in  rapa- 
city with  the  keepers  of  the  show  places  at  Niagara  and 
other  points  on  the  American  continent,  in  taking  finan- 
cial advantage  of  the  visiting  stranger. 

At  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  Dick  met  again  his  Eng- 
lish friend,  and  reminded  him  of  the  promised  story 
relative  to  the  dogs  of  Constantinople. 
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*1  hadn’t  forgotten  it,”  Mr.  Ward  replied,  “and  have 
kept  it  ready  for  the  first  opportunity.  Now  you  shall 
have  it. 

“ I told  you  that  the  dogs  have  the  city  divided  into 
districts,  and  are  very  jealous  about  preserving  their 
home  rule.  They  show  a good  deal  of  reasoning  power 
and  sometimes  plan  raids  upon  each  other,  in  which 
there  is  a display  of  strategy  worthy  of  a general  in 
command  of  an  army. 

“The  last  time  I was  here  I saw  a raid  of  this  kind,  in 
which  a pack  of  dogs  were  induced  to  leave  their  terri- 
tory and  cross  the  boundary  line.  Immediately  on 
crossing  it  they  were  set  upon  by  a more  numerous 
pack  of  dogs  from  the  invaded  soil  and  most  outrage- 
ously thrashed.  They  were  decoyed  over  by  a single 
dog,  who  sneaked  beyond  his  own  dominions  after  his 
supporting  comrades  had  concealed  themselves  behind 
a shield  of  walls  and  barrels.  It  was  exactly  as  though 
an  army  should  lie  in  ambush  a few  miles  from  where  a 
hostile  army  was  encamped,  and  then  by  sending  out  a 
scouting  party  invite  pursuit.  The  scouting  party  flees 
and  leads  the  way  directly  to  the  ambush,  and  when 
within  the  toils  the  pursuers  are  taken  at  a great  disad- 
vantage. 

“ Watch  a group  of  these  dogs  turning  over  a garbage 
heap  in  search  of  edible  things.  Nothing  comes  amiss  ; 
they  usually  pursue  their  search  in  peace  and  do  not 
try  to  steal  from  each  other  by  force,  though  they  will 
do  so  by  strategy.  But  let  a strange  dog  come  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  entire  pack  will  fall  upon  him  at 
once. 

“ As  I before  told  you  the  Turks  treat  them  cruelly, 
and  the  only  kindness  they  receive  is  from  the  Chris- 
tians, and  not  very  much  of  that.  They  acknowledge 
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no  masters,  are  houseless  and  homeless,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  if  ever  dogs  had  reason  to  feel  bitterly 
toward  the  whole  human  race  these  dogs  would  be 
well  justified.  There  is  nothing  to  develop  their  kindly 
feelings,  and  yet  they  show  a keen  appreciation  of 
friendly  acts.” 

Mr.  Ward  paused  and  gave  Dick  the  opportunity  to 
narrate  an  incident  of  the  afternoon. 

“When  I was  coming  back  from  Galata,”  said  he, 
“ two  dogs  came  up  to  my  side,  wagged  their  tails,  and 
looked  pleadingly  at  me.  I read  in  their  faces  ‘ please 
give  me  something  to  eat,’  and  so  I stopped  at  a cook 
shop  and  fed  them.” 

“ Those  dogs  will  remember  you,  and  the  next  time 
you  go  on  the  street  you  may  be  sure  of  a friendly  wel- 
come from  them.  Perhaps  their  welcome  will  not  be 
altogether  disinterested,  as  they  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  more  food.  But  here’s  where  their  good  offices  and 
gratitude  may  come  in. 

“ The  last  time  I was  here  I had  business  that  de- 
tained me  some  weeks,  and  it  was  frequently  late  at 
night  when  I came  back  to  the  hotel.  There  were  two 
large  dogs  that  I often  fed  on  the  streets  and  they  came 
to  know  me.  Very  often  at  night  when  I was  coming 
home  these  dogs  would  trot  along  by  my  side,  although 
the  cook  shops  were  then  shut  up,  and  there  was  no 
likelihood  that  I would  feed  them  at  that  late  hour. 

“ There  is  a considerable  gang  of  robbers  in  Constan- 
tinople and  the  streets  are  not  safe  at  night,  at  least  in 
certain  quarters.  One  night  I was  attacked  by  two 
footpads,  who  rushed  out  from  an  alley  and  seized  me 
without  a sound  of  warning.  They  threw  me  to  the 
ground,  and  were  beginning  to  rifle  my  pockets  when 
suddenly  there  was  a diversion  in  my  favor.  A dog  was 
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clutching  each  of  the  robbers,  and  making  matters  so 
warm  for  them  that  all  attention  was  turned  from  me  to 
the  animals.  I got  to  my  feet,  stayed  just  long  enough  to 
see  that  the  dogs  were  the  two  that  I had  repeatedly 
fed,  and  then  made  my  way  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  I 
could.  What  became  of  the  robbers  I don’t  know,  but 
the  dogs  were  all  right,  as  I met  them  the  next  day 
when  I went  out,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  were  well 
fed  as  long  as  I stayed  in  the  city.  I wouldn’t  wonder  if 
they  were  the  very  dogs  that  you  fed  to-day.” 

The  next  morning  the  gentlemen  took  a stroll  to- 
gether, and  sure  enough  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Ward 
proved  correct.  The  dogs  were  the  identical  ones  that 
he  had  befriended  and  that  returned  his  kindness  by 
rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  robbers.  Dick’s  heart 
warmed  to  them  at  once,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  city 
he  fed  the  animals  every  day  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day.  At  night  they  constituted  them- 
selves his  guardians,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  coming 
home  after  dark  they  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel  or  to  the  boundary  of  their  district. 

What  with  business  and  sight-seeing  and  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds,  Dick  found  his  time  fully  occu- 
pied. The  mosques  and  other  public  edifices  of  Con- 
stantinople are  numerous  and  interesting.  He  could  not 
visit  all  of  them  but  managed  to  go  through  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  spent  several  hours  in  the  bazaars,  where  all 
the  finery  of  the  East  seemed  to  be  exhibited  for  sale, 
together  with  all  the  diamonds  from  the  famous  mines 
of  the  whole  globe  ; saw  the  cisterns  which  supplied  the 
city  with  water  many  centuries  ago,  but  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  for  a modern  system  ; walked  through 
the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  palace,  where  tradition  says 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Sultan  to  bowstring  his  wives 
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and  then  throw  them  into  the  sea  ; saw  the  whirling  and 
howling  dervishes  ; ascended  the  Golden  Horn  to  the 
“Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,”  and  covered  in  fact  the  cus- 
tomary round  of  the  strangers  in  the  capital  of  Turkey. 
Here  is  a part  of  the  letter  that  he  wrote  describing 
what  he  had  seen  in  Constantinople  : 


“The  most  interesting  of  all  the  mosques,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  one  best  known,  is  that  of  Saint  Sophia, 
as  it  is  erroneously  called.  I say  erroneously,  because  I 
have  learned,  since  coming  here,  that  it  was  not  conse- 
crated to  Saint  Sophia,  but  in  honor  of  Divine  Wisdom 
(Aya  Sofia).  Constantine  thus  dedicated  it  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  when  the  Turks  came  a thousand 
years  later,  they  turned  the  church  into  a mosque  but 
preserved  its  name,  which  you  may  be  sure  they  wouldn’t 
have  done  if  it  had  been  in  honor  of  any  Christian  saint, 
and  especially  a woman.  Women  in  Moslem  countries 
occupy  a very  inferior  position,  though  it  is  consider- 
ably better  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  it  was  a century 
or  two  ago.  A Moslem  would  as  soon  think  of  taking 
his  horse  to  a place  of  amusement  as  of  taking  his  wife 
or  one  of  his  wives,  and  his  treatment  of  her  is  such  as 
would  lead  to  the  rebellion  of  women  in  America  or 
England.  When  the  Turkish  women  go  on  the  street 
they  are  closely  veiled  and  are  nearly  all  dressed 
alike.  Foreign  fashions  are  slowly  getting  a foothold 
in  Turkey,  and  I have  seen  a fair  number  of  Turk- 
ish women  wearing  French  dresses  and  boots,  though 
they  still  adhere  to  the  yashmak,  or  veil,  which  covers 
the  face. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  mosque.  The  Turks  have  tried 
to  eradicate  all  marks  of  Christianity  about  it,  but  have 
not  altogether  succeeded.  In  several  places  we  saw 
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mosaic  crosses  high  up  in  the  panels  near  the  dome, 
and  there  were  mosaic  figures  of  angels  and  cherubim 
covered  with  cloth  in  such  a way,  that  the  forms  could 
be  made  out  with  ease.  The  Moslem  religion  forbids 
the  making  of  any  graven  image,  and  for  this  reason 
you  find  nothing  but  scroll-work  and  passages  from 
their  Bible,  the  Koran,  in  Moslem  ornamentation. 
There  are  no  figures  of  birds,  beasts,  or  men  in  a Mos- 
lem structure,  and  hence  their  architects  and  decorators 
are  greatly  restricted  in  their  efforts  for  the  beautiful. 
The  idea  is  that  if  a man  makes  any  representation 
of  a living  thing  he  will  be  confronted  with  it  on 
the  day  of  Judgment  and  required  to  put  life  into  it. 
If  he  fails  he  will  be  condemned  to  centuries  of  punish- 
ment. 

“The  real  fact  is,  so  I am  told,  Mohammed  made  this 
restriction  upon  his  converts  through  fear  that  after  his 
death  some  of  them  might  relapse  into  the  idolatry  out 
of  which  he  had  brought  them.  In  the  same  way  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  wine  came  from  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  his  followers  became  grossly  intox- 
icated and  lost  a battle  in  consequence,  and  his  revela- 
lation  from  Heaven  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a true  be- 
liever to  slay  the  infidel  was  caused  by  a desire  on  his 
part  to  get  rid  of  two  infidel  chiefs  who  were  making  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  for  him.  As  soon  as  he  received 
this  revelation  he  sent  emissaries  to  put  them  out  of  the 
way.  They  don’t  slay  the  infidel  as  much  as  they  used 
to,  at  least  not  in  Turkey,  but  it  isn’t  such  a very  long 
time  since  a Christian  who  ventured  to  step  inside  the 
door  of  a mosque  would  have  been  set  upon  and  killed. 
Even  to-day  no  Christian  can  go  to  Mecca  except  under 
penalty  of  death  if  he  should  be  discovered,  and  the 
half  dozen  Europeans, — Burkhardt,  Burton,  Maltzan, 
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Palgrave,  and  others, — who  have  visited  the  sacred  city 
did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

“ Down  to  the  Crimean  War,  nearly  all  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople  were  closed  to  Christians  ; the  war 
caused  most  of  the  restrictions  to  be  removed,  as  the 
Turks  were  being  helped  by  the  English  and  French  in 
their  war  with  Russia.  The  city  was  constantly  full  of 
English  and  French  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had  a habit 
of  going  wherever  they  liked.  If  a Turk  interfered  with 
them,  he  was  knocked  down  without  ceremony. 

“ On  Friday  (which  is  the  Moslem  Sunday)  the  Sultan 
goes  to  mosque  to  say  his  prayers,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
sights  that  the  stranger  shouldn’t  miss.  You  may  be 
sure  I went  to  see  him,  and  was  early  at  a place  where 
I could  get  a good  view  of  the  procession.” 
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that  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  select  it  until  the  morn- 
ing of  each  Friday,  lest  the  conspirators  should  lay  their 
plans  to  kill  him  on  the  way.  He  never  goes  back  by 
the  route  that  he  takes  in  coming  to  the  mosque,  partly 
for  the  same  reason  and  partly  because  it  is  an  old 
custom. 

“The  route  was  lined  with  soldiers,  who  formed  a 
double  hedge  all  the  way,  and  would  not  allow  anybody 
to  pass  the  line  after  the  procession  started.  I found  a 
place  on  a pile  of  building  material  and  paid  something 
for  the  privilege  of  standing  there,  though  I suspect 
that  the  fellow  to  whom  I paid  it  hadn’t  the  slightest 
right  to  the  money.  He  was  probably  a street  idler  who 
saw  a chance  to  turn  a penny  by  swindling  me. 

“The  Turkish  soldiers  wear  jackets  and  baggy 
breeches,  like  the  Zouave  regiments  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  the  fez,  or  red 
cap,  with  a tassel.  They  are  very  good-looking  soldiers, 
and  are  said  to  be  excellent  fighting  material  when 
properly  led.  They  haven’t  had  so  good  leadership  in 
(356) 


OU  can  never  know  long  in  advance,”  continued 
TgP?  Dick  in  his  letter,  “ what  mosque  the  Sultan  is 
going  to  > he  is  so  fearful  of  being  assassinated 
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recent  times  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  they 
penetrated  to  Central  Europe  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 

“ About  noon  the  firing  of  cannon  signalled  that  the 
Sultan  was  on  his  way  to  prayers,  and  there  was  a grand 
straightening  of  the  lines  of  troops.  After  a while  came 
a guard  of  mounted  men,  then  the  Sultan  on  horseback, 
looking  very  dignified  and  solemn,  then  a lot  of  high 
dignitaries,  some  of  them  with  guards  and  some  with- 
out, and  then  some  carriages  containing  the  sultanas, 
who  were  so  closely  veiled  and  shut  up  in  the  carriages 
that  I couldn’t  get  the  faintest  glimpse  of  their  faces. 

“ The  procession  went  by  at  a pace  something  like 
that  of  a funeral,  and  then  the  greater  portion  of  the 
troops  were  marched  off  to  the  barracks.  When  the 
service  was  over  the  Sultan  went  back  to  the  palace  by 
water;  his  magnificent  caique,  a hundred  feet  long, 
decorated  in  white  and  gold,  and  propelled  by  twenty- 
six  powerful  rowers,  leading  the  procession,  while  his 
wives  and  dignitaries  followed  in  the  other  boats.  In 
some  respects  the  sight  was  prettier  than  the  land  pro- 
cession, and  I was  very  glad  to  see  them  both. 

“The  merchant  with  whom  I am  transacting  business 
took  me  to  his  house  at  Buyukdere,  which  lies  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  up  the  Bosphorus  on  the  way  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Bosphorus  is  a strait  about  twenty  miles  long, 
connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
separating  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  as  there  are  seven  prom- 
ontories on  one  side  which  are  opposite  to  seven  bays 
on  the  other.  The  width  varies  from  half  a mile  to  two 
miles,  and  in  one  place  it  is  nearly  three  miles  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

“ People  who  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the  world  say 
that  the  Bosphorus  is  the  most  charming  sight  of  its 
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kind.  Of  course,  I can’t  say  they  are  right,  as  I’ve  not 
seen  much,  but  it  is  certainly  very  pretty.  There  are 
high  hills  on  each  shore,  and  pretty  bays  ; the  hills  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  such  a succession  of 
palaces  and  villages,  and  beautiful  houses  and  gardens, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  I began  to  wonder 
whether  I was  dreaming  or  looking  at  something  real. 
Where  the  hills  are  steep  the  palaces  and  houses  lie 
above  each  other  in  terraces,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  gardens.  It  is  a succession  of  villages  and 
palaces  all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Buyukdere. 
There  are  more  villages  on  the  European  side  than  on 
the  Asiatic,  but  the  latter  is  by  no  means  uninhabited. 

“ A carriage  was  waiting  for  my  host  when  the 
steamer  reached  Buyukdere,  and  before  going  to  his 
home  he  took  me  for  a drive  among  the  hills  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  carriage  road  is  rather  limited,  and 
not  in  very  good  order,  and  the  gentleman  said  that  the 
only  proper  way  to  explore  this  region  is  on  foot  or  in 
the  saddle.  If  one  is  a good  walker  he  will  find  enough 
here  to  entertain  him  for  several  days,  and  every  day  he 
may  visit  a new  place. 

“After  our  drive  we  came  back  to  the  house,  which  is 
in  a beautiful  garden,  and  fine  enough  to  be  called  a 
palace.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Pera  and  Galata 
have  their  residences  here,  some  of  them  staying  the 
whole  year,  and  others  only  during  the  summer.  We 
had  a dinner  served  in  European  style,  and  as  it  was 
prepared  by  a French  cook,  it  was  just  like  some  din- 
ners I ate  in  Paris.  After  dinner  we  had  music,  one  of 
the  gentleman’s  daughters  being  a delightful  singer, 
and  it  was  later  than  my  usual  time  for  retiring  when  I 
went  to  bed.  My  entertainer  had  a good  wine-cellar,  at 
least  I judged  so  by  the  liberal  supply  of  fine  wines  that 
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were  upon  the  table.  He  pressed  me  to  drink,  and 
seemed  rather  surprised  and  disappointed  that  I de- 
clined everything  ; he  was  probably  proud  of  his  wine- 
cellar,  and  wished  others  to  appreciate  it,  and  I imagine 
most  of  his  visitors  were  inclined  to  do  so.” 

The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Varney  & Co.,  at  Con- 
stantinople, occupied  several  days,  and  required  consid- 
erable skill  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  young  am- 
bassador, but  he  accomplished  it  satisfactorily,  and  in 
due  time  was  able  to  continue  his  journey.  He  realized 
that  as  he  proceeded  eastward  he  was  getting  more  and 
more  among  people  with  whom  nothing  can  be  done  in 
a hurry.  Time  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  Orient, 
either  to  the  official  of  high  station  or  the  laborer  in 
humble  life,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  roused  into 
activity  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. A distinguished  American  traveller  declared 
that  the  only  man  in  Turkey  whom  he  saw  showing  any 
activity  was  falling  from  the  roof  of  a house,  and  a later 
visitor  says  that  he  saw  another  Turk  making  move- 
ments of  some  quickness  when  a saddle-horse  was  run- 
ning with  him.  Deliberation  is  the  habit  of  the  Orient 
in  everything ; even  the  rivers  are  sluggish,  and  the 
breezes  generally  blow  as  if  they  were  taking  a rest  after 
too  much  liveliness  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

From  Constantinople  Dick  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  and  thence,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  Cairo. 
He  saw  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  and  duly  de- 
scribed them  in  his  letters,  as  many  a traveller  has  done 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  many  another  will  do  in 
years  to  come.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  India,  visiting 
its  principal  cities  and  following  out  his  employer's  in- 
structions, and  from  India  he  went  to  China  and  Japan. 
In  the  leisurely  ways  of  transacting  business  in  the  East 
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he  had  a good  opportunity  for  studying  the  customs  of 
each  country  that  he  visited,  and  seeing  the  monuments 
of  past  times  and  the  works  of  the  present.  Whatever 
temptation  to  drink  was  thrown  in  his  way  he  resisted, 
and  ended  his  journey  triumphantly  in  every  respect. 

“ I have  found,”  he  wrote  in  his  final  report  to  his 
employer,  “that  in  this  part  of  the  world  irregularities 
in  business  are  attributable  to  drink  more  often  than 
any  other  cause ; some  of  them  directly  and  others  in- 
directly. Of  the  direct  examples  I may  cite  that  of  your 

former  agent  in  Calcutta,  Mr. . He  was  doing  well 

in  business,  and  was  supposed  to  be  making  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a year,  over  and  above  all 
expenses  of  management,  family  and  everything  else, 
and  he  was  known  to  have  cleared  fifty  thousand  dollars 
on  a single  transaction. 

“ He  was  a hospitable  entertainer,  but  about  five  years 
ago  his  hospitality  extended  into  dissipation.  His  jun- 
ior partner  followed  his  example,  and  both  neglected 
their  business,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  clerks.  The 
chief  clerk  was  a shrewd  and  unprincipled  fellow,  a 
born  rascal,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  see  his  opportunity. 
To  see  it  was  to  embrace  it ; steadily  the  business  of 
the  firm  declined,  and  all  that  was  worth  having  went 
over  to  a new  firm  which  had  been  organized  about  the 
time  Mr. developed  his  intemperate  ways. 

“ One  morning  Calcutta  was  startled  by  the  report  of 
the  failure  of  the  firm.  Many  had  expected  it,  and 
therefore  the  losses  to  resident  merchants  were  not 
large,  the  principal  claims  against  the  house  being  held 
in  London  and  other  distant  cities.  Those  who  knew 
the  chief  clerk  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  a partner  in  the  new  house,  having  all  along  been  a 
silent  one,  and  that  he  remained  with  & Co.  until 
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their  failure  so  that  their  wreck  should  be  all  the  more 
complete. 

“ The  career  of  another  house  in  Calcutta  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  a wreck  caused  indirectly  by 
the  bottle.  The  head  of  this  house  came  out  from  Eng- 
land with  a good  capital  and  fine  connections,  and  for 

several  years  the  firm  was  prosperous.  Mr.  X was 

known  to  be  a daring  operator,  but  his  speculations 
were  generally  characterized  by  shrewdness,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  recklessness.  The  drinking  habit  grad- 
ually took  possession  of  him,  and  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  his  operations  were  more  risky  than 
ever  before.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  the 
prey  of  designing  men,  who  generally  managed  to  have 
their  transactions  conducted  over  a bottle  of  wine. 

“ He  was  drawn  into  one  speculation  after  another, 
every  one  of  which  turned  out  disastrously,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  took  to  gambling.  The  capital 
of  the  firm  was  swallowed  up,  heavy  debts  were  incurred 
which  it  was  impossible  to  meet  at  maturity,  and  finally 

the  crash  came  when  X had  bought  enormously  of 

a class  of  goods  for  which  there  was  a very  stagnant 
market.  Holders  of  those  goods  had  sold  to  him  over 
the  wine-bottle  when  he  was  in  a condition  to  be  ready 
for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  the  moon  or  one  of 
the  planets.  The  firm  failed,  everything  possessed  by 
the  partners  was  sold  to  go  as  far  as  possible  toward 
paying  the  indebtedness,  and  when  I last  heard  of  him 
he  was  in  an  asylum  for  inebriates  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land, his  relatives  having  taken  him  home  and  placed  him 
there.  The  doctors  gave  out  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 
as  the  indications  pointed  to  permanent  softening  of 
the  brain  as  the  result  of  his  form  of  alcoholism. 

“ Stories  of  the  same  sort  were  told  to  me  in  Hong 
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Kong,  Shanghai,  and  other  places,  but  there  is  no  need 
of  giving  them  all.  Some  one  has  said  that  ‘ history 
repeats  itself/  and  it  certainly  does  in  commercial  wrecks 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  strewn.” 

We  need  not  go  to  Asiatic  ports  to  find  occurrences  of 
this  kind ; they  are  all  about  us,  and  nearly  every  reader 
of  this  story  can  call  to  mind  one  or  more  instances  in 
which  firms  in  business  have  come  to  ruin  through  the 
convivial  habits  of  their  managers  or  principal  partners. 
Mr.  Varney  certainly  decided  upon  a prudent  course 
when  he  fixed  his  rule  as  we  have  already  seen  it. 
“ Touch  not,  taste  not  ” is  the  only  absolutely  safe 
course  for  any  business  man  to  adopt,  and  if  he  can  be 
taught  by  example,  he  has  only  to  study  the  history  of 
the  failures  within  his  knowledge,  and  determine  what 
proportion  of  them  have  been  caused,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  familiarity  with  the  bottle  rather  than  with 
the  ledger,  by  time  spent  at  the  table  of  convivialty 
rather  than  at  the  desk  in  the  office. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Dick  through  all  his  jour- 
ney and  narrate  what  he  saw  and  did  in  the  countries 
of  the  far  East.  His  travels  were  not  without  accidents 
or  adventures,  and  some  of  them  were  decidedly  of  an 
exciting  character.  On  the  other  hand,  he  often  found 
that  his  imagination  had  been  wrought  to  a high  point 
by  the  accounts  of  previous  visitors,  and  not  a few  dis- 
appointments were  the  result. 

For  example,  he  had  heard  and  read  much  about  the 
Cave  of  Elephanta,  at  Bombay,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
spare  the  time  in  the  intervals  of  business  he  visited 
that  famous  spot.  Here  is  the  account  that  he  gave 
of  it  : 

“ We  hired  a boat  to  take  us  there,  for  the  cave  is  on 
an  island  about  seven  miles  from  the  city.  After  we 
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got  back  I concluded  that  the  best  thing  about  the  cave 
was  the  journey  to  and  from  it,  for  that  is  very  pleasant 
indeed.  The  cave  gets  the  name  of  Elephanta  because 
there  is  no  elephant  there  ; at  any  rate,  that  was  what 
one  of  my  companions  said.  There  was  formerly  the 
statue  of  an  elephant  about  half  way  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  but  it  disappeared 
long  and  long  ago. 

“ From  the  landing-place  you  walk  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  cave,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  ; it  is  said  to  measure  123  feet  in  depth  with  a 
width  of  130,  but  we  didn't  apply  the  tape-line  to  it. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  stone  pillars,  the  original  rock 
being  left  standing,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
sculptures  of  Hindoo  design  and  execution.  They  have 
been  considerably  damaged  by  the  hands  of  vandals,  and 
notably  by  the  Portuguese,  who  are  said  to  have  placed 
cannon  in  front  of  the  cave  and  battered  down  a good 
many  of  the  sculptures.  The  inside  of  the  cave  is  so 
dark  that  torches  must  be  used  for  exploring  it,  and 
these  torches  have  smoked  the  walls  and  blackened  them 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  sculptures  cannot  easily  be 
made  out.  Altogether,  the  Cave  of  Elephanta  is  a very 
disappointing  sight ; but  I’m  glad  to  have  been  there 
and  able  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge.” 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A SNAKE  STORY. 


i MENTION  of  India  is  pretty  certain  to  sug- 

gest  the  idea  of  serpents,  as  that  country  is  the 
home,  or  one  of  the  homes,  of  the  dreaded 
cobra  di  capello  (snake  with  a hood),  whose  bites  cause 
death  to  some  fifteen  thousand  individuals,  in  India 
alone,  every  twelve  months.  At  least  this  is  the  official 
report,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  bites  of  other  veno- 
mous serpents  are  included  with  those  of  the  cobra. 

“I  hadn’t  been  an  hour  in  Bombay  before  I saw  the 
snake-charmers,  with  their  flat  baskets  filled  with 
cobras  which  they  wished  to  exhibit,  and  of  course  they 
expected  to  be  paid  for  the  show.  They  opened  their 
baskets  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  put  the  snakes  on  the 
ground.  The  reptiles  showed  a desire  to  get  to  the 
building,  and  as  I was  seated  on  the  platform  on  the 
ground  floor,  I didn’t  like  the  idea  one  bit,  you  may  be 
sure.  The  charmers  play  on  small  flutes,  and  the  snakes 
dart  their  heads  about,  arch  their  necks,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dancing  to  the  music. 

“ I kept  my  eye  on  one  man  who  had  a large  cobra 
dancing  in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  he  dropped  the 
flute  and  grasped  the  snake  by  the  neck,  and  of  course 
the  snake  became  very  angry  and  tried  to  bite  his 
(364) 
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master  on  the  hand.  The  latter  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  blow  was  given  ; then  blood  appeared  at 
the  wound  and  the  man  was  greatly  excited.  The  bite 
of  a cobra  is  almost  as  certain  death  as  the  cutting  off  of 
a man’s  head.  There  are  some  antidotes,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  relied  upon,  at  least  so  say  the  English 
doctors  in  India  ; the  snake-charmers  are  said  to  have 
antidotes  which  they  keep  secret,  but  as  some  of  them 
die  after  they  have  been  bitten  this  statement  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  English  doctors  give  arsenic  in  doses  of 
one  grain,  or  apply  Fowler’s  solution  ; and  they  some- 
times adopt  the  plan  that  is  used  in  America  against 
rattlesnakes,  by  giving  large  doses  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  dancing  snakes  employed  by  the  charmers  are 
really  harmless,  as  their  fangs  have  been  extracted,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  performer  after  the  snake  has 
bitten  him,  and  the  application  of  the  antidote  which 
he  tries  to  sell  at  a high  price,  are  all  a nice  piece  of 
acting. 

“A  very  disagreeable  thing  about  the  cobra  is  his 
fondness  for  the  house,  and  you  never  know  when  you 
will  run  across  one  of  these  deadly  reptiles.  I always 
asked  for  a room  on  the  second  story,  and  if  there  was 
a third  story  I went  up  to  that,  though  even  the  highest 
place  in  the  building  is  no  security,  since  the  serpents 
can  wriggle  themselves  up  to  the  roof.  The  snake- 
charmers  go  about  and  offer  to  catch  snakes  that  may 
be  around  the  house,  and  if  their  proposal  is  accepted 
they  squat  on  the  ground  and  begin  to  play  their  flutes. 
Perhaps  they  will  play  an  hour  or  more  and  find  noth- 
ing ; but  quite  often  they  will  coax  from  under  the 
house  a cobra  whose  presence  had  not  been  dreamed  of. 
He  is  very  often  a snake  that  has  been  let  loose  secretly 
by  the  performer  previous  to  his  making  the  offer  ; but 
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I had  a practical  illustration  that  this  isn’t  always  the 
case. 

“ One  day  I was  dining  at  a gentleman’s  country  house, 
when  a charmer  came  along  and  wanted  to  try  to  get  a 
snake  from  under  the  building.  The  gentleman  told 
him  he  would  give  two  rupees  (about  one  dollar)  if  he 
found  a cobra,  but  it  must  be  a genuine  ‘ find.’  The 
charmer  went  to  work  with  his  flute  ; he  played  and 
played  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  thought  he  would 
have  his  labor  for  nothing.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
a cobra  came  slowly  out  on  the  grass,  stopping  every 
foot  or  so  to  look  about  him,  and  finally  dancing  in 
front  of  the  player. 

“ I never  saw  a man’s  hand  move  quicker  than  did  his 
when  he  grasped  that  snake  around  the  neck.  He 
brought  the  reptile  to  us,  pried  his  mouth  open,  and 
exhibited  the  long  fangs  with  their  poison  bags  filled 
and  ready  for  their  deadly  work.  This  proved  that  the 
snake  was  no  performing  one  which  he  had  let  loose  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  gentleman  gladly  gave  him  his  fee. 
Then  the  fellow  took  a pair  of  pincers  from  his  dress, 
drew  out  the  fangs  as  a dentist  would  extract  a tooth 
from  a patient,  deposited  the  snake  is  his  basket,  and 
departed.  You  may  be  sure  I was  very  glad  to  see  him 
go  and  his  prize  with  him. 

“ In  the  country  where  cobras  abound,  you  must  keep 
a light  burning  at  night,  as  they  are  afraid  of  fire,  and 
won’t  come  near  it.  If  you  wake  and  find  your  light 
has  gone  out,  don’t  stir  a muscle,  but  lie  still  and  shout 
for  a servant  to  come  with  a light ; there  may  be  half  a 
dozen  snakes  in  the  room,  and  as  he  comes  in  they’ll 
get  out  or  hide  the  best  way  they  can.  When  you 
get  up  in  the  morning,  shake  your  garments  carefully 
before  putting  them  on,  or  you  may  run  your  hand 
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against  a cobra  in  your  coat-sleeve,  or  touch  one  with 
your  foot  in  your  trouser-leg  or  boot.  Perhaps  you’ll 
think  this  absurd  ; if  you  do,  just  listen  to  this,  which 
was  told  me  by  a man  who  has  lived  in  the  country  for 
twenty  years  and  more,  and  knows  all  about  it.  I’ll 
give  the  story  in  his  words,  as  nearly  as  I can. 

“‘When  first  I came  to  India,”  said  he,  ‘ I was  afraid 
of  snakes  ; but  as  time  went  on  and  I had  no  accident 
from  them,  I grew  careless.  If  my  light  went  out  in 
the  night  I didn’t  mind  it,  as  I didn’t  want  the  bother 
of  a man  coming  in  to  bring  a fresh  one,  and  so  I took 
the  chances. 

“ ‘ Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I was  living  up  country, 
where  I had  charge  of  a large  indigo  plantation  which 
belonged  to  my  brother  and  myself.  My  bungalow 
(house)  was  a broad  building  only  one  story  high,  like 
most  of  the  bungalows  in  India,  and  nearly  all  the 
rooms  were  entered  from  the  verandah.  The  windows 
and  doors  were  wide  and  high,  to  give  as  much  ventila- 
tion as  possible,  and  in  hot  weather,  or  even  in  ordinary 
temperatures,  we  slept  with  most  of  them  open.  Snakes 
could  come  in  if  they  liked,  but  we  rarely  found  them 
around  the  house,  and  I gradually  got  into  the  belief 
that  I wasn’t  born  to  be  killed  by  a cobra. 

“ ‘ One  night  I had  a disagreeable  dream,  in  which  I 
imagined  myself  in  a cave  full  of  serpents,  and  it  dis- 
turbed me  so  much  that  I waked.  I was  lying  flat  on 
my  back,  and  as  the  night  was  a bit  chilly  with  the  au- 
tumn winds  from  the  hills,  I had  drawn  a light  coverlet 
over  me.  The  coverlet  seemed  to  be  rather  heavy,  and 
I was  about  to  throw  it  off  and  turn  over,  when  I sud- 
denly observed  that  there  was  a weight  upon  my  breast. 
Instantly  I thought  of  the  cobra,  and  turning  my  eyes 
downward,  saw,  in  the  light  of  the  moon  which  shone 
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full  on  the  veranda,  a huge  cobra  half  way  between  my 
chin  and  waist.  He  had  crawled  up  there  for  the  sake 
of  the  warmth  of  my  body,  and  was  taking  a comfort- 
able nap  while  I dreamed  of  the  cave  full  of  his  kindred. 
He  it  was  that  gave  me  that  horrid  dream. 

“ ‘ The  cold  sweat  started  from  my  forehead  in  beads 
as  large  as  peas,  and  I felt  myself  rapidly  turning  to 
ice.  I must  have  moved  somewhat  when  I waked  as 
the  snake  had  his  head  in  the  air  as  though  he  had  been 
disturbed.  He  settled  down  in  a few  moments,  though 
he  seemed  to  be  hours  in  doing  so,  and  then  I thought 
how  I could  best  call  a servant  with  a light.  I shouted 
without  moving  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  again  the  cobra  raised  his  head  and  looked  around. 

“ ‘ No  servant  came,  and  the  cobra  settled  down  as  be- 
fore. At  intervals  of  five  minutes  or  so  I kept  calling 
with  the  same  results,  until  I began  to  think  I would 
have  to  lie  there  till  morning.  Each  time  that  I called  the 
snake  raised  his  head,  and  I was  obliged  to  wait  till  he 
seemed  to  be  asleep  again.  Evidently  he  was  contented 
with  the  place  he  had  selected,  as  he  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  leave  it,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being 
roused  up  every  little  while.  Any  motion  would  quite 
likely  have  caused  him  to  strike,  and  a bite  from  his 
fangs  would  have  killed  me  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

“ ‘ I shouted  five  or  six  times  before  any  one  heard  me, 
and  the  time  rolled  away  very  slowly.  At  last  one  of 
the  men  came  with  a light,  and  as  he  entered  the  room 
the  snake  glided  off  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  That’s  all  I 
remembered  till  I came  to  myself  out  of  a dead  faint, 
and  found  the  servants  bathing  my  head  with  water. 
The  whole  house  had  been  roused,  the  snake  was  killed 
underneath  the  bed,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a large 
one  with  his  poison  fangs  fully  developed.  Since  that 
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night  I have  never  slept  without  a light  in  my  room, 
except  at  the  top  of  a house  in  the  city.  I wouldn’t  go 
through  what  I underwent  that  night  for  all  the  wealth 
of  India.’  ” 

“ That  story  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,”  said  Dick, 
“ and  I could  easily  picture  the  horrible  situation  of  a 
man  lying  there  on  the  bed  with  a deadly  serpent  on 
his  breast.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  instances  of  Eu- 
ropeans being  bitten  by  cobras  while  walking  about 
the  country  are  very  rare,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
killed  by  venomous  serpents  in  India  are  natives.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  natives  is  very  small,  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  former  to  two  hundred  millions  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Europeans  wear  shoes  on  their 
feet  and  clothing  all  over  their  bodies,  while  the  natives 
are  barefooted  and  barelegged.  The  Government  has 
tried  to  kill  off  the  venomous  serpents  by  offering  a re- 
ward for  them,  but  the  natives  are  superstitious,  and 
rarely  kill  a cobra.  He  is  regarded  as  a divinity,  or 
something  analogous,  and  in  former  times  temples  were 
built  in  his  honor.” 

Dick  was  invited  to  go  on  a tiger  hunt  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  India,  but  his  time  did  not  permit,  and 
he  declined.  The  fact  is  that  while  he  would  have  en- 
joyed the  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  tiger  forests, 
he  had  no  particular  fondness  for  the  hunt,  even  though 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  country  of  noxious 
animals. 

The  friend  who  invited  him  said  that  the  number  of 
tigers  in  India  was  diminishing  every  year,  thanks  to 
the  hunting  spirit  of  Englishmen  who  are  expert  with 
the  rifle.  “ But  even  as  it  is,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“ there  are  three  or  four  thousand  people  killed  by 
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tigers  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  there  is  still  a good  chance  for  hunters.  The  worst 
of  all  is  the  ‘ man-eater/  as  we  call  a tiger  that  lives  on , 
human  flesh.  He  learns  how  easy  it  is  to  capture  his 
prey,  much  easier  than  capturing  a bullock  or  a horse, 
and  after  he  has  once  killed  and  eaten  a human  being 
he  will  live  on  nothing  else.  He  lies  in  wait  by  the 
paths  or  country  roads,  and  takes  a victim  every  few 
days.  In  one  of  the  official  reports  it  is  stated  that  a 
man-eating  tiger  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
persons  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  stopped  all 
travel  and  work  for  a year.  In  another  district  a man- 
eater  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  three 
years,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  a region  of 
country  fifteen  miles  square.  He  was  killed  by  a Brit- 
ish officer,  who  received  from  the  Government  a reward 
of  one  thousand  dollars.” 

Then  the  gentleman  described  the  different  modes  of 
hunting  the  tiger.  He  said  the  safest  mode  was  by 
watching  him  from  a tree-top,  and  shooting  the  beast 
as  he  came  at  night  to  where  he  had  previously  killed  a 
sheep  or  a bullock,  and  left  a portion  for  a subsequent 
meal.  The  next  best  way  was  by  surrounding  a forest 
where  a tiger  was  known  to  be  concealed,  and  then 
gradually  closing  in  on  him  from  all  sides.  The  danger 
in  this  method  is  when  the  tiger,  driven  to  close  quar- 
ters, makes  a spring  to  get  out  of  the  circle  of  hunters  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  a double  danger,  as  a hunter  may  bring 
down  a friend  with  a bullet  intended  for  the  wild  beast. 
Then  comes  the  hunt  with  elephants,  where  the  hunters, 
mounted  on  those  stately  beasts,  ride  through  a forest 
and  shoot  the  game  from  the  animal’s  back.  The  dan- 
ger of  this  mode  of  hunting  is  that  the  elephant  may 
take  fright  and  run  away,  and  as  he  runs  he  dashes  the 
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riders  against  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  happen  in 
his  way.  The  elephant  has  a great  fear  of  the  tiger, 
and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  to  advance 
toward  the  creature’s  place  of  concealment. 

“ It  has  been  remarked  a good  many  times,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “ but  will  bear  repetition,  that  this  kind  of 
hunting  is  very  fine  sport  as  long  as  the  tiger  is  hunted, 
but  when  he  turns  and  hunts  you,  it  isn’t  half  as  funny 
as  it  was.” 

On  his  arrival  in  Japan  Dick  received  a large  packet 
of  letters,  and  immediately  retired  to  his  room  in  the 
hotel  to  read  them. 

There  were  several  letters  from  Mr.  Varney,  three 
from  his  mother,  three  from  Mr.  Thomson,  one  from 
Mr.  Webster,  his  old  employer ; one  from  Miss  Alice 
Varney,  enclosed  in  one  of  those  from  her  father ; one 
from  Sarah  Gove,  and  half  a dozen  others,  into  which 
we  will  not  enter  at  present,  if  at  all. 

We  wonder  which  letter  he  read  first? 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

JAPAN  AND  HOME  AGAIN. 


ICK  hesitated  a few  moments  over  the  letters, 
uncertain  which  to  take  up  first.  Then  oc- 
curred  to  him  the  old  adage,  “ Business  be- 
fore other  things,”  and  he  hesitated  no  longer. 

He  placed  Mr.  Varney’s  letters  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  dates,  and  read  them  carefully  through.  They 
commended,  in  high  terms,  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  heard  from,  and  gave  instructions 
concerning  things  yet  to  be  done.  As  none  of  these 
matters  required  attention  at  that  very  hour  and  minute, 
our  friend  had  time  to  examine  the  remainder  of  his 
correspondence. 

Sarah  Gove’s  letter  was  the  next  to  pass  under  his 
eye,  and  he  read  every  word  of  its  eight  or  ten  pages, 
together  with  the  postscript,  for  the  novelists  and 
others  tell  us  that  no  woman  ever  wrote  a letter  with- 
out adding  a postscript,  to  say  something  she  had  for- 
gotten in  the  main  body  of  the  epistle.  The  contents 
of  this  letter  and  its  annex  we  will  learn  about  at  a later 
date  in  our  story. 

Next  came  Miss  Alice  Varney’s  letter,  which  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  an  expression  of  the  delight  which 
Dick’s  letters  to  her  father  had  given  to  every  member 
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of  the  family.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Varney  had  taken 
home  the  letters  from  his  young  correspondent  and 
read  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  relating  to 
the  business  of  the  firm,  at  the  breakfast  or  dinner-table. 
She  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  those  of  the  dress  and  life  of 
the  women  of  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  lands.  She 
added  a postscript  to  tell  him  that  his  friend  Mr.  Thom- 
son had  visited  them  several  times.  She  had  found  him 
a most  agreeable  talker,  well-informed  upon  every  sub- 
ject that  was  touched  upon  in  conversation,  and  able  to 
express  himself  in  a very  graphic  way.  Any  one  look- 
ing upon  Dick  at  that  moment  might  have  seen  a slight 
frown  upon  his  face,  and  surmised  that  it  was  prompted 
by  a touch  of  jealousy,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  would  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling. 

Thomson’s  letters  were  principally  in  relation  to  his 
reading-room  project  and  the  progress  he  was  making 
with  it,  and  there  were  various  odds  and  ends  of  gossip 
about  persons  and  things  in  which  Dick  Graham  was 
interested.  There  were  allusions  to  Mr.  Varney’s  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  a full  acknowdedgment  of  the 
practical  aid  that  he  had  given  to  the  scheme,  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Thomson  mentioned  his  visits  to 
the  Varney  mansion,  but  said  nothing  in  particular 
about  the  young  woman  who  had  spoken  so  kindly  and 
with  so  much  evident  pleasure  at  having  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. Here  was  a riddle  that  Dick  could  not 
solve,  and  it  gave  him  more  uneasiness  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  transact  any  business, 
but  not  too  late  for  the  delivery  of  some  letters  of  intro- 
duction, which  immediately  led  to  attentions  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  these  documents  were  addressed. 
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The  days  were  not  allowed  to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, 
and  at  one  time  he  began  to  think  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  elsewhere  for  a week  or  so,  and  conduct  his  busi- 
ness negotiations  through  an  attorney. 

As  soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  giving  offense,  he 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  settled  down  to  the 
work  for  which  he  had  come  to  the  country.  He  was 
still  engaged  upon  it  when  a mail  arrived  bringing  let- 
ters of  a much  later  date  than  those  he  found  upon 
arrival.  They  contained  instructions  for  him  to  make 
certain  large  purchases  of  goods  for  the  American 
market,  provided  his  judgment  was  favorable  to  the 
speculation,  and  after  arranging  for  the  shipment  of  the 
goods  as  rapidly  as  delivered,  and  closing  up  his  other 
business  affairs,  he  was  to  go  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Japan,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  business  can- 
not be  hurried  beyond  a certain  point,  which  is  often 
trying  to  the  patience  of  the  “go-ahead”  American. 
But  by  this  time  Dick  had  learned  the  ways  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  took  matters  very  coolly.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  negotiations  he  studied  the  country,  the 
people,  the  monuments  of  past  times,  and  the  curious 
features  of  the  present,  so  that  when  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture arrived  he  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  what  it  contained. 

He  pronounced  the  Japanese  people  the  most  polite 
and  agreeable  that  he  had  met  in  his  journeyings,  and 
said  they  were  fully  entitled  to  be  called  the  French  of 
the  Far  East,  so  far  as  their  polished  manners  were  con- 
cerned. Their  temples  were  his  never-failing  admira- 
tion, their  workings  of  bronze,  silks,  wood,  and  other 
things,  were,  in  his  opinion,  unrivalled  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  and  their  daily  life  contained  many 
lessons  which  the  New  World  might  study  to  great  ad- 
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vantage.  He  rejoiced  that  Japan  was  the  last  country 
of  Asia  that  he  was  to  visit  before  going  horn®,  as  it  had 
made  a more  pleasing  impression  than  any  other,  and 
he  desired  the  final  impression  to  be  the  best. 


When  Dick  once  more  beheld  the  spires  and  roofs  and 
streets  of  New  York  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  day  of  his  departure.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
absence  had  covered  years  instead  of  months,  and  again 
it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  gone  but  a few  days  or 
weeks.  He  had  seen  and  learned  a great  deal,  and  this 
caused  the  apparent  great  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand  he  found  but  few  changes.  Mr.  Varney’s  office 
contained  identically  the  same  clerks  and  others  that 
were  there  when  he  went  away,  and  even  the  solemn 
and  sleek  cat  that  basked  near  the  stove,  was  lying  in 
the  same  position  as  when  he  last  saw  her,  and  had  not 
added  a single  gray  hair  to  the  coat  that  kept  her 
warm.  As  he  walked  up  Broadway  he  was  greeted  by 
several  acquaintances,  and  he  could  see  by  their  man- 
ner that  fully  one-half  of  them  were  not  aware  that  he 
had  been  out  of  town.  “ Haven’t  seen  you  in  some  time,” 
remarked  one  of  them  ; “ suppose  you’ve  been  pretty 
busy  ; how’s  everything  with  Varney  & Company,  and 
are  you  with  them  still  ? ” “ Didn’t  see  you  on  Great 

South  Bay  last  summer,”  said  another.  “ You’ve  prob- 
ably given  up  salt  water  for  a season  in  the  mountains.” 

Our  friend  was  not  a little  mortified  to  find  he  had  made 
such  a slight  break  in  his  circle  of  acquaintances,  that  he 
was  not  missed  during  his  absence  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  months.  He  began  to  realize  how  insignificant  a 
man  may  be  after  all,  and  the  lesson  was  by  no  means 
lost  on  him. 

Dick  Graham’s  experience  was  that  of  many  a man  who 
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has  gone  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  especially 
when  that  home  is  in  a large  city.  The  place  that  one 
has  filled  does  not  long  remain  vacant.  Nature  abhors 
a vacuum  and  so  does  the  social  and  business  world,  and 
the  pressure  on  all  sides  closes  it  very  quickly.  Our 
personal  friends  remember  and  miss  us  during  our  ab- 
sence, and  when  we  return  their  greeting  is  one  of  de- 
light. But  the  great  rushing  world  around  us  soon  for- 
gets, and  unless  we  have  made  a mark  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  all  trace  of  us  is  lost  like  the  writ- 
ing on  the  sands  of  the  seashore  when  the  flowing  tide 
comes  in. 

That  Mr.  Varney  and  Thomson  greeted  Dick  cordially 
is  unnecessary  to  say.  The  merchant  invited  him  to 
dine  at  his  house  that  evening,  and  thoughtfully  asked 
Thomson  to  be  there,  too.  Both  invitations  were 
promptly  accepted,  and  then  Mr.  Varney  said  he  would 
defer  all  matters  of  business  until  the  following  day, 
unless  there  was  something  that  required  immediate 
attention. 

There  was  nothing  especially  pressing  about  the  busi- 
ness, certainly  nothing  that  would  not  “ keep  ” for 
twenty-four  hours  ; and  consequently  Dick  had  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  himself.  No,  not  exactly  to  himself,  for 
at  Dick’s  request,  Thomson  was  given  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  be  with  his  old  friend.  What  they 
talked  about,  and  what  each  said  to  the  other,  would 
take  a good  many  pages  to  narrate.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  went  straight  to  Thomson’s  reading  and  coffee- 
room,  which  had  been  established,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  Dick  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  good  work 
which  Thomson  had  accomplished,  and  promised  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  same  subject. 
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Promptly  at  the  hour  named  in  the  invitation  for  din- 
ner, the  two  friends  were  at  Mr.  Varney’s  door,  and  one 
of  them,  we  are  not  sure  which  it  was,  pulled  the  bell. 
When  they  entered  the  parlor  they  found  the  family 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  bell 
rang  again.  Another  guest  came,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  and  the  fact  then  developed,  that  some 
friends  of  the  Varneys  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
returning  traveller  and  listen  to  his  stories  of  strange 
lands.  By  this  time  Dick  had  altogether  forgotten 
his  mortification  at  the  greeting  of  his  Broadway 
acquaintances,  who  had  not  been  aware  of  his  absence 
from  the  city,  though  it  returned  again  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

Dick  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  giving  an  intelli- 
gent account  of  what  he  had  seen,  though  he  modestly 
refrained  from  telling  anything  that  was  not  asked  for. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Varney  he  told  about  the  docks 
of  Liverpool  and  London.  In  answer  to  a question  by 
Mrs.  Varney,  he  described  how  the  old  ladies  live  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  how  the  Queen  looked  when  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  her  in  Hyde  Park ; to  Miss  Alice’s 
inquiry  about  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  Japan,  he  de- 
scribed the  feminine  costume  of  that  interesting  land  ; 
and  each  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  drew  him  out  upon 
one  topic  or  another. 

The  evening  went  away  rapidly,  and  before  Dick  was 
aware  that  it  was  so  late,  the  clock  in  the  hall  sounded 
the  hour  of  ten,  and  signalled  to  the  young  men  that  it 
was  time  to  take  their  departure.  Every  well  regulated 
house  should  have  a clock  with  a sonorous  gong,  that 
never  fails  to  strike  the  hours,  so  that  the  visitor  can 
hear  it  distinctly  ; if  the  clock  is  so  placed  that  he  can 
see  as  well  as  hear  it?  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned. 
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For  some  visitors,  a clock  that  fires  a gun  or  lets  off  a 
rocket  wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea. 

In  the  Varney  household  the  fashionable  impertinence 
of  urging  a visitor  to  remain  when  he  rose  to  go,  was 
never  practiced.  Mr.  Varney  argued  that  every  man  was 
supposed  to  understand  his  own  engagements,  and  that 
the  supposed  politeness  of  asking  him  to  break  them 
was  quite  the  reverse  of  polite.  Consequently,  when 
Dick  arose  from  his  chair,  he  was  not  embarrassed  with 
assurances  that  it  was  “ yet  early  in  the  evening,”  that 
he  “ must  not  go  so  soon,”  and  similar  fictions  that  have 
made  many  a man’s  life  miserable,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  absurd  custom  is  abolished.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  they  would  see  him  again  before 
long,  to  which  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and 
thanked  his  hostess  for  the  very  enjoyable  evening, 
which  was  just  coming  to  an  end.  He  then  said  good- 
night to  all  the  party.  Thomson  followed  his  example, 
and  Mr.  Varney  accompanied  both  to  the  door  and  bade 
them  a fervent  good-night. 

Dick  was  at  the  office  the  next  day  and  closeted  with 
Mr.  Varney  for  several  hours,  in  consultation  about  the 
business  matters  he  had  looked  after  while  abroad. 
Part  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  evening  Dick  accompanied  Thomson  to  a 
meeting  of  friends  of  temperance,  where  there  was  to 
be  a discussion  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  work  of  rum.  Our  friend,  as  we  are  well  aware, 
took  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  was  anxious  to 
learn  what  progress  the  temperance  movement  had 
made  during  his  absence  from  the  country. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  there  were 
several  gentlemen  on  the  platform  ready  to  give  their 
views  on  the  subject.  Promptly  at  the  hour  named  in 
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the  call,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  a chair- 
man was  chosen,  a man  who  had  done  excellent  service 
in  the  cause,  and  was  known  for  his  devotion  to  it,  as 
well  as  for  his  success  in  the  mercantile  world. 

In  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman 
said  that  he  hoped  the  discussion  would  have  no  tinge 
of  personality  about  it ; that  the  motives  of  no  man 
would  be  questioned,  and  nothing  would  be  said  that 
might  estrange  any  one  from  the  good  work.  “We  are 
here/'  said  he,  “ to  consider  what  we  can  best  do  to 
diminish  the  triumphs  of  King  Alcohol,  and  ultimately 
to  put  him  altogether  to  rout.  His  work  is  shown  in 
the  great  percentage  of  crimes  that  arises  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the 
thousands  of  paupers  whose  dissipation  has  made  them 
such,  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  unhappy  homes 
and  families  cursed  with  intemperance,  in  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  annually  spent  for  drink,  and  in 
the  degradation,  sorrow,  and  misery  everywhere  caused 
by  that  worse  than  wasted  expenditure. 

“This  is  the  work  of  the  tyrant  king,”  said  he,  “we 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  upon  him,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  increasing  strength  of  our  temperance  societies, 
by  the  growing  prominence  of  temperance  in  the  field 
of  politics,  and  by  the  interest  which  good  citizens  are 
everywhere  showing  in  the  work  of  protecting  their  fel- 
low-men from  ruin.  We  have  secured  the  passage  of 
prohibitory  laws  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
of  high-license  laws  in  others.  Some  States  still  allow 
a large  liberty  to  the  rumseller  through  low  license,  and 
the  unrestricted  grant  of  permits  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  making  drunkards,  but  year  by  year  the  number  of 
these  States  is  diminishing,  and  the  policy  of  restrict- 
ing the  traffic  in  one  way  or  another  is  gaining  ground. 
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Gentlemen,  I ask  that  a resolution  be  offered  that  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  a full  and  frank  expression  of 
the  views  of  all  who  are  present.” 

Two  or  three  of  the  intending  debaters  were  on  their 
feet  at  once  ; the  chairman  recognized  the  one  who  first 
caught  his  eye,  and  as  he  did  so  the  other  gentlemen  sat 
down.  The  one  who  had  the  floor  immediately  offered 
the  following : 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  that  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  citizens  requires  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  a law  rigidly  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  transportation,  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  of  every  name  and 
kind.” 

“I  offer  this,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ in  order  to  give  a 
basis  for  a debate,  and  without  pledging  myself  to  sup- 
port it  either  by  voice  or  vote.  It  is  a mark  to  shoot  at ; 
that  is  all.” 

And  it  certainly  was  a mark  to  shoot  at,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  result,  every  man  present  had 
“loaded  ” for  the  trial  of  skill.  We  have  not  room  for 
the  entire  debate,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  but 
will  try  to  give  its  salient  points. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  PROHIBITION. 


HE  resolution  was  promptly  seconded,  and  the 


gentleman  who  rose  to  do  so  said  his  action 
was  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  country 
would  never  be  rid  of  the  curse  of  intemperance  until  a 
prohibitory  law  was  everywhere  enforced. 

“We  have  no  moral  right,”  said  he,  “to  dally  with 
evil ; we  must  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  the  only 
right  course  is  to  admit  no  compromise  with  the  agents 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  but  demand  the  absolute  extinc- 
tion of  the  business  of  selling  rum.  To  license  the 
saloon  is  to  admit  that  it  has  a right  to  exist  in  one  form 
or  another  ; we  hold  that  it  has  no  earthly  right  to  ex- 
ist any  more  than  has  the  business  of  murder  or  of 
robbery. 

“ It  is  claimed  by  some  of  our  opponents  that  prohi- 
bition is  wrong  in  principle  because  it  leads  to  hypocrisy 
and  perjury  ; that  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  men  good  by 
law  ; that  it  invades,  without  justification,  the  realm  of 
moral  ethics  ; that  it  is  a blow  at  every  man’s  self-re- 
spect ; that  it  makes  a crime  out  of  an  action  which  is 
not  wrong  in  itself,  and  which  was  not  a crime  before  the 
law  declared  it  to  be  one  ; that  no  sensible  man  wTould 
argue  that  for  a man,  who  has  absolute  control  over  his 
passions,  to  take  a glass  of  wine  would  be  in  itself  sin- 
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ful,  and  yet  the  law  would  class  him  with  the  burglar 
or  murderer ; that  it  makes  an  invasion  of  the  field  of 
personal  liberty,  and  opens  the  way  for  other  laws,  which 
shall  say  at  what  time  a man  shall  go  to  bed,  on  which 
side  he  shall  lie  while  asleep,  at  what  hour  he  shall  rise, 
and  whether  his  eggs  for  breakfast  shall  be  hard  or  soft, 
or  in  what  form  they  shall  be  cooked.  Of  course  the 
latter  is  an  absurd  argument,  but  I have  heard  it  ad- 
vanced with  great  seriousness  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. 

“To  this  I answer  that  every  section  of  the  criminal 
code  leads  to  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  the  prohibitory  law  does.  Are  not  the  laws 
against  usury  violated  every  day  ? Does  not  the  thief 
assume  the  appearance  of  an  honest  man,  and  thereby 
display  hypocrisy  and  deceit  ? Show  me  a single  sec- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  that  is  not  violated  and  open 
to  this  class  of  arguments  against  prohibition,  and  I will 
then  admit  that  I have  wrongly  stated  the  case.  As  for 
making  men  good  by  compulsion,  about  which  so  much 
is  said,  is  not  every  civil  or  criminal  law  an  attempt  to 
compel  men  to  be  good  in  the  same  way  that  prohibi- 
tion seeks  to  compel  them  in  the  way  of  goodness  ? And 
these  same  laws  invade  the  realm  of  ethics  in  the  same 
way  that  the  prohibitory  law  does,  and  strike  a similar 
blow  at  the  self-respect  of  every  man.  Do  we  consider 
our  self-respect  and  dignity  affected  because  the  law 
says  we  shall  be  punished  if  we  steal,  or  murder,  or  com- 
mit arson,  or  bigamy,  or  any  other  crime  in  the  calendar  ? 
We  say  these  laws  do  not  affect  us,  as  we  are  honest  and 
honorable  men  ; but  we  all  readily  admit  that  they  are 
for  the  well-being  of  society.  In  the  same  way  the  pro- 
hibitory law  does  not  touch  any  man  who  avoids  the 
temptations  of  drink,  and  only  affects  the  personal  dig- 
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nity  of  those  who  come  within  its  scope.  The  one  law 
is  as  much  for  the  well-being  of  society  as  the  other,  and 
I fail  to  see  any  difference  in  their  moral  bearing. 

“ Next  we  come  to  the  argument  that  the  prohibitory 
law  makes  a crime  of  an  action  that  is  not  malum  per  se, 
or  wrong  in  itself,  and  which  was  not  a criminal  act  be- 
fore the  law  was  enacted.  Let  us  look  at  the  logic  of 
this  argument. 

“ Every  criminal  law  on  the  statute  books  makes 
crimes  of  acts  which  were  not  criminal  before  those 
laws  were  enacted.  It  was  not  a crime  two  hundred 
years  ago,  nor  is  it  now  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  to 
kill  a man  in  a duel ; but  it  is  a crime  with  us  to-day, 
and  no  sensible  man  argues  that  the  law  is  other  than 
right.  For  a man  to  have  two  wives  is  a crime  under 
the  statute  laws  of  all  our  States,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
Turkey  or  other  Moslem  countries  ; and  I need  go  no 
farther  away  than  Utah  to  show  how  bigamy  is  some- 
times regarded  in  our  own  land.  Gambling  is  now  a 
crime,  and  the  law  against  it  is  more  or  less  violated  in 
every  State  ; but  that  violation  does  not  make  it  any  the 
less  criminal.  Because  the  law  against  this  vice  is  vio- 
lated, is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  would  desire 
its  repeal,  and  the  unrestricted  presence  of  the  gambling- 
table  everywhere  ? Is  it  not  far  better  that  whatever 
gambling  is  done  should  be  in  a place  of  concealment, 
and  not  easy  for  every  one  to  enter  ? 

“ Could  there  be  anything  more  innocent  than  for  a 
man  unjustly  charged  with  crime  to  resist  arrest,  or  if 
arrested  to  break  out  of  jail  and  escape?  Yet  the  law 
makes  it  a crime  to  resist  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  or  to  break  jail  and  run  away.  In  some  coun- 
tries this  is  not  a crime;  an  arrested  man  may  break  jail 
if  he  can,  and  will  not  be  punished  for  so  doing.  But  is 
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it  any  the  less  a crime  with  us?  To  kill  a fellow-man 
by  carelessness,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  desig- 
nated manslaughter.  But  such  was  not  the  case  formerly. 
Go  through  the  whole  criminal  code,  and  you  will  find 
that  every  action  which  is  now  criminal  was  once  un- 
restricted, and  is  so  to-day  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
Even  the  highest  crime  upon  our  code,  the  intentional 
killing  of  a fellow-man,  may  be  practiced  with  impunity 
in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  murder  with  us,  and  deserves  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

“And  now  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  personal 
liberty,  upon  which  the  supporters  of  King  Alcohol  rely 
for  a great  deal  of  their  argument.  All  our  laws,  civil 
and  criminal,  interfere  with  the  right  of  man  to  personal 
liberty,  and  no  form  of  society  is  possible  without  a 
surrender  of  some  rights  in  a personal  way.  When  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  lived  alone  on  his  island,  he  had  personal 
liberty,  but  the  moment  he  was  joined  by  his  man 
Friday,  then  began  the  nucleus  of  society,  and  the  good 
Robinson  could  no  longer  do  entirely  as  he  might 
please.  The  relations  between  master  and  servant  be- 
gan when  Friday  joined  him,  and  there  were  social  dis- 
tinctions which  even  the  powerful  Crusoe  could  not 
ignore. 

“ Our  personal  liberty  is  infringed  every  hour  and 
every  minute,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  mind  it,  except 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  making,  selling,  and 
drinking  liquor.  I may  covet  my  neighbor’s  watch,  but 
my  personal  liberty  is  restrained  by  the  law,  which  says 
that  if  I take  the  watch  without  certain  formalities  of 
payment  and  permission,  I will  speedily  find  myself 
where  I shall  learn  the  time  of  day  by  the  prison  clock. 
So  is  my  personal  liberty  to  knock  down  a man  with 
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whom  I don’t  agree  on  this  or  any  other  topic,  my  per- 
sonal liberty  to  marry  two  or  three  wives  at  once,  or  my 
personal  liberty  to  rob  a bank,  or  set  fire  to  a barn  just 
for  the  fun  of  seeing  it  blaze. 

“ My  personal  liberty  to  make  and  sell  strychnine,  or 
other  dangerous  poisons,  when  and  where  I please,  or 
to  make  and  sell  gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  other  explo- 
sives, is  very  much  restrained  by  law,  and  everybody 
says  the  law  is  entirely  proper,  and  in  the  interest  of 
social  safety.  But  when  we  come  to  alcoholic  drinks, 
which  are  killing  more  men  and  women  annually,  and 
desolating  more  homes  than  strychnine,  arsenic,  gun- 
powder, and  dynamite  have  desolated  in  a century,  there 
are  men  who  argue  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  those  who  would  make,  sell,  or  use 
this  worst  and  most  destructive  of  all  the  destructive 
agencies  combined. 

“ But  let  us  take  another  view  of  this  point.  When  one 
man  claims  the  right  to  make  and  sell  intoxicants,  an- 
other may  rise  and  say  : ‘ I,  too,  have  my  rights  ; must  I 
be  taxed  to  support  the  paupers  that  you  make  ? Must 
I be  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  arresting,  convicting, 
supporting,  and  punishing  the  criminals  your  business 
makes  ? and  must  I be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  for  restraining  and  sheltering  your 
criminals  and  paupers?  If  you  have  personal  rights,  so 
have  I ; and  society  owes  as  much  to  me  and  my  friends 
who  do  not  make  criminals  and  paupers,  as  it  owes  to 
you  who  do.  The  sale  and  use  of  liquor  produces  hu- 
man lunatics  and  brutes,  who  kill  and  rob  and  endanger 
life  and  property  everywhere.  Your  liquor  saloons  are 
nests  of  crime  and  brutality.  When  I walk  past  them 
with  my  wife  on  my  arm,  we  are  in  danger  of  insult, 
and  quite  possibly  a man  who  is  crazy  drunk  upon  the 
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liquor  you  have  sold  him,  may  rush  out  and  kill  or 
maim  one  of  us.  We  have  a right  to  personal  safety, 
and  as  long  as  your  saloons  exist  we  do  not  have  it. 
We  dislike  the  sights  and  sounds  that  surround  and 
emanate  from  the  bar-room,  and  have  a right  to  have 
them  abolished.  If  you  have  rights  in  favor  of  degra- 
dation, we  have  rights  in  favor  of  decency.  If  you  have 
rights  to  destroy  society,  desolate  homes,  and  drag  men 
to  ruin,  I certainly  have  rights  to  build  up  society,  make 
homes  happy,  and  induce  or  compel  men  to  be  honor- 
able and  respectable.’ 

“Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  civil  and  criminal 
laws  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ignore  philosophical 
distinctions,  and  cannot  consider  the  rights  of  any  in- 
dividual ; if  they  did  we  should  have  no  laws  at  all,  as 
every  law  touches  somebody  in  its  effects,  or  interferes 
with  somebody’s  personal  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
The  arguments  against  prohibitory  laws  can  only  be 
argued  consistently  by  anarchists,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  who  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws,  and  an 
equal  distribution  of  property.  If  any  criminal  law  is 
right,  why,  then  the  prohibitory  law  is  right,  too,  and  it 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  all  other  laws  that 
have  been  made  by  men  since  the  world  began.  Pro- 
hibitory laws  have  been  sustained  in  all  the  courts.  I 
see  a gentleman  shaking  his  head,  but  I repeat  what  I 
say,  that  they  have  been  sustained  in  all  the  courts. 
Some  courts  have  ruled  against  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  ruled  in  favor  of  restrictive  laws  concerning  the 
sale  of  liquor  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  favor  the  one  with 
the  least  show  of  consistency  without  favoring  the  other. 
If  you  have  a right  to  restrain  you  have  a right  to  prohibit. 
If  you  can  say  by  law  under  what  conditions  a man  shall 
sell  liquor,  you  may  also  say  that  he  may  not  sell  it  at  all. 
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“One  point  more,  and  I will  give  way  to  some  one 
else.  When  men  oppose  prohibition  on  the  ground  of 
the  arguments  I have  set  forth,  just  look  them  over  and 
see  if  they  belong  to  any  of  the  following  classes,  which 
you  may  designate  by  means  of  questions  to  yourself  : 

“ Have  they  any  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  spirits,  beer,  cider,  wine,  or  any 
other  intoxicant?  Have  they  property  in  any  form  that 
would  be  reduced  in  value  or  productive  power  by  the 
existence  of  a prohibitory  law,  or  have  their  immediate 
relatives  or  friends  any  such  property? 

“ Are  they  men  who  care  anything  for  the  well-being 
of  society,  have  any  regard  for  the  misery  of  other  men, 
the  desolation  of  homes,  and  the  general  degradation 
caused  by  rum  ? Have  they  any  understanding  of  the 
amount  spent  for  alcoholic  beverages,  the  terrible  con- 
sequences to  the  individual  and  the  community,  and  do 
they  have  any  wish  whatever  to  see  an  improvement  in 
general  social  conditions  ? 

“Lastly,  are  they  abstinent  men,  or  are  they  fond  of 
an  occasional  glass,  even  though  no  man  could  justly  ac- 
cuse them  of  having  ever  been  under  the  influence  of 
liquor? 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  I am  confident  that  those  questions 
will  include  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  who  oppose  pro- 
hibition. Find  me  a man  who  has  no  interest,  directly  or 
otherwise  in  the  liquor  traffic,  one  who  desires  the  well- 
being and  improvement  of  society,  who  desires  an 
abatement  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  one  who 
has  no  fondness  for  any  alcoholic  beverage,  and  the 
chances  are  a hundred  to  one  that  he  is  a Prohibition- 
ist, for  he  cannot  consistently  be  anything  else.” 

As  the  speaker  took  his  seat  there  was  a round  of  ap- 
plause, and  when  it  had  subsided  another  gentleman 
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rose,  and  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a substitute 
for  the  one  before  the  meeting  : 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  assemblage,  the  well-being 
of  all  classes  of  citizens  requires  a rigid  restriction  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  and  to  this  end  we  ask  for 
the  enactment  of  a restrictive  law  that  shall  place  a high  tax  upon  the 
sale  of  liquors  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  together  with  a low 
limit  to  the  number  of  licensed  places.” 

There  was  a round  of  applause,  coupled  with  many 
manifestations  of  dissent,  and  for  a minute  or  two  con- 
siderable confusion  prevailed  in  the  room.  When  it 
subsided,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 


CHAPTER  L. 

AN  ADVOCATE  OF  HIGH  LICENSE. 


v jjf  HAVE  been  greatly  interested,”  said  he,  “ at  the 
presentation  of  the  prohibition  question  by 
^ the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
and  I am  sure  it  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  all 
present.  We  are  an  assembly  of  temperance  men  to- 
night, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  us  will 
dispute  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  deny  the  premises 
on  which  they  are  based.  We  leave  that  for  our  ene- 
mies,— the  enemies,  though  they  do  not  always  believe 
they  are,  of  good  order  and  social  happiness  and  well- 
being ; the  enemies,  though  sometimes  unintentionally 
so,  of  the  family,  the  home,  of  honesty,  morality,  integ- 
rity, and  all  other  qualities  that  make  men  good  and 
not  the  reverse.  We  are  told  in  Scripture  that  ‘he  who 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us  and  if  Scripture  is  to  be 
believed,  we  may  count  as  an  enemy  to  society  and  so- 
cial good,  every  man  who  refuses  to  range  himself  on  the 
side  of  those  who  seek  to  diminish  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. The  man  who  is  indifferent  to  those  evils,  who 
has  no  love  for  his  fellow-man,  and  no  sympathy  with 
his  woes,  can,  without  unfairness — at  least,  I think  so — 
be  set  down  as  ‘against  us’ — as  an  enemy  and  not  a 
friend. 

“ But  I take  exception  to  the  remark  of  the  last 
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speaker,  that  only  one  person  in  a hundred  does  not 
belong  to  the  classes  that  he  mentions  as  opposed  to 
prohibition  from  self-interest,  indifference,  or  a fondness 
for  drink.  There  are  many  friends  of  the  temperance 
cause  who  oppose  a prohibitory  law,  solely  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  find  it  effective  under  the  present 
conditions  of  society.  They  fully  realize  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  the  curse  it  is  to  the  country,  and 
would  gladly  have  prohibition  if  they  believed  it  possi- 
ble to  get  it.  They  favor  high  license,  local  option,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  restrict  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  ; they  would  gladly  stop  it  altogether,  but  do  not 
find  that  they  can  do  so,  or  that  where  prohibitory  laws 
have  been  tried  they  have  brought  about  the  desired  re-, 
suit.  They  believe  that  so  long  as  liquor  is  sold  and 
the  work  of  drunkard-making  continues,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  it  pay  as  much  as  possible  of  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  paupers  and  imprisoning  the  criminals 
that  the  business  makes.  Hence  their  advocacy  of  high 
license,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I offer  my  substitute 
for  the  resolution  which  was  placed  before  the  meeting 
by  our  friend  who  has  spoken  so  eloquently  on  the 
subject. 

“ To  my  mind,  the  road  to  prohibition  lies  through 
high  license,  and  we  can  get  at  the  desired  result  in  no 
other  way.  Educate  the  people  up  to  the  necessity  of 
closing  every  dram-shop  in  the  country — and  this  you 
must  do  before  a prohibitory  law  can  be  enforced.  Con- 
vince men  of  the  evils  of  the  traffic  in  rum  ; convince  them 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  by  speech,  by  a display 
of  statistics,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
things  about  them,  to  their  friends  who  have  fallen  or 
are  on  the  downward  road,  and  by  other  practical  illus- 
trations that  will  inevitably  present  themselves.  Con- 
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vince  them,  through  high  license,  by  demonstrating  its 
practical  workings,  and  through  this  road  lead  them  at 
length  to  share  your  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a com- 
plete suppression  of  the  nefarious  business. 

“ I frankly  admit  that  in  the  hundred  years  that  the 
temperance  movement  has  been  in  progress,  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  its  friends  have  wished  at  any 
time,  but  it  certainly  has  accomplished  a good  deal. 
The  gain  within  the  century,  yes,  in  half  a century,  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  temperance  reform  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  In  the 
States  where  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  tried  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  far  better  than  no  law  at  all ; but  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  traffic  in  drink.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  brought  no  revenue  to  the  State  or 
local  governments,  and  thus  the  illicit  traffic  bears  no 
part  of  the  burden  of  pauperism  and  crime  which  be- 
longs to  it.  My  argument  in  favor  of  high  license  is 
that  it  will  compel  the  traffic,  where  it  cannot  be  stamped 
out,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  burden  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  and  thus  save  some  expense  to  those 
who  otherwise  are  obliged  to  bear  it  unjustly. 

“ For  thirty  years  I have  been  working  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  the  gain  for  us,  as  I look  back,  seems 
to  me  almost  beyond  belief,  except  that  when  I started 
out  I held  the  usual  exuberant  expectations  of  youth. 
When  I began  my  career  it  was  not  considered  disgrace- 
ful to  get  drunk,  nor  was  the  man  who  sold  liquor  under 
any  social  stigma.  Drunkenness  and  liquor-selling  are 
both  disgraceful  to-day;  neither  a drunkard  nor  a liquor- 
seller  can  be  admitted  to  membership  in  a respectable 
club,  a Masonic  or  Odd  Fellows’  lodge,  or  to  any  other 
body  composed  of  reputable  men.  In  the  church,  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  higher  walks  of  political  life,  a drunk- 
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ard  has  no  longer  any  standing  ; this  was  not  the  case 
as  far  back  as  I can  remember,  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  has  been  slow  but  sure.  Drunkenness  is  now 
an  absolute  bar  to  employment  in  many  lines  of  business 
and  a serious  detriment  in  all,  even  in  that  of  making 
drunkards.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a liquor-dealer  who 
would  tolerate  a drunken  bartender  in  his  employ  ? 

“ In  the  social  scale,  drunkenness  is  year  by  year  going 
lower  and  lower  down,  and  its  prevalence  is  now  among 
those  who  have  little  or  no  character  to  lose.  Even  this 
class  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  influences  around  and 
above  them  ; it  is  growing  smaller,  partly  through  an 
occasional  redemption  of  one  of  its  members  who  de- 
termines to  live  soberly  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  partly 
through  lower  debasement  ending  in  death  or  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  partly  through  the  diminished  num- 
ber of  recruits  for  its  ranks.  But  unhappily  there  are 
still  too  many  recruits  coming  forward,  even  though 
they  may  not  equal  the  loss  by  the  causes  I have  men- 
tioned. 

“ Our  educational  labor  is  with  the  young,  to  warn 
them  of  the  dangers  before  them,  and  with  the  adult 
and  middle-aged,  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their 
dangerous  ways  by  pointing  out  the  perils  surrounding 
them,  and  the  sure  fate  that  awaits  them  at  the  end.  At 
the  same  time  let  us  restrict  as  far  as  possible  their  op- 
portunities for  evil ; and  this  we  can  through  local  pro- 
hibition wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  and  through  high 
license  and  a restricted  number  of  drinking-places  where 
local  prohibition  cannot  be  secured.  If  we  cannot  have 
prohibition,  let  us  have  the  next  best  thing  to  it  ; and 
that  is  high  license.  Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
And  by  accepting  the  half  and  quietly  eating  it,  we  can, 
while  appeasing  our  hunger,  watch  for  a chance  to  lay 
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hands  on  the  rest  of  the  loaf.  And  we’ll  have  it,  sure,  if 
we’ll  only  be  patient.  Let  us  take  everything  we  can  get, 
and  though  what  is  first  within  our  reach  may  be  unsat- 
isfactory, it  opens  the  way  to  accomplish  our  object. 

“ In  any  State,  town,  city,  or  community,  the  question 
should  always  be,  ‘ Is  there  a good,  reliable  working 
majority,  in  full  earnest,  and  with  money  and  legal  abil- 
ity, to  enforce  a prohibitory  law  ? ’ When  that  question 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  State,  city,  or 
community  is  ready  for  prohibition,  and  not  before. 
Enact  a prohibitory  law  without  these  conditions,  and 
it  will  be  practically  a dead  letter,  as  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced ; with  them,  it  is  sure  to  win,  though  there  will 
be  now  and  then  an  infraction  of  it.  Punish  each  and 
every  infraction  rigorously,  just  as  you  would  punish 
any  other  crime,  and  the  number  of  illicit  dram-shops 
will  diminish  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year. 
In  the  meantime,  before  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  conditions  mentioned  can  be  counted  on,  our 
hope  will  rest  on  high  license,  which  should  be  based 
upon  good  order,  and  upon  right  enforcement  of  the 
law.  All  illicit  sales  should  be  prosecuted,  and  the  men 
who  have  paid  heavily  for  their  license  fees  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  the  others  in  check.  The  demon  of 
rum  must  be  fought  with  all  weapons,  his  own  among 
the  rest,  just  as  long  as  it  is  not  impossible  to  drive  him 
away  altogether.” 

As  before  stated,  the  debate  continued  until  a late 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest by  Dick  Graham.  We  have  not  space  to  report 
the  entire  discussion,  but  will  briefly  say  that  the  argu- 
ments were  on  the  lines  we  have  given  ; the  prohibi- 
tionists pressing  their  demand  for  a complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  and  the  high-license 
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advocates  taking  a position  in  favor  of  measures  of  ex- 
pediency as  a means  through  which  the  desired  end 
could  be  reached. 

On  this  subject  we  may  remark  that  the  prohibition 
sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  the  agricultural  districts 
than  in  the  manufacturing  centres.  The  rural  districts 
can  generally  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  prohibition, 
while  the  cities,  with  their  large  foreign  population,  are 
in  favor  of  license,  or  even  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
liquor.  Probably  there  is  no  city  of  the  Union  that 
would  cast  its  vote  for  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  city  would  vote  for  high, 
in  preference  to  low  license,  or,  better  still,  for  no  license 
at  all.  The  temperance  movement  in  America  began,  as  . 
already  stated,  with  some  farmers  of  Connecticut,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  that  the  strength  of 
the  prohibition  movement  is  to-day  with  the  agricul- 
tural population.  The  States  that  favor  prohibition  are 
all  mainly  agricultural,  while  those  in  which  it  fails  have 
large  manufacturing  industries. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (October,  1889),  there  are  five 
States  which  have  constitutional  prohibition,  viz.: 
Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  the  two  Dakotas,  North  and 
South.  All  these  States  are  agricultural,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Southern  States,  which  have  largely 
been  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  rum  by  local-option 
laws  that  permit  towns,  cities,  and  counties  to  determine 
whether  they  will  have  rumselling  or  not — in  local  par- 
lance, whether  they  will  be  “ wet  ” or  “ dry.”  Many 
localities  have  taken  advantage  of  this  law  and  declared 
for  prohibition  (in  Georgia  95  counties  out  of  136),  while 
others  have  adopted  the  principle  of  high  license.  They 
are  on  the  road  to  prohibition,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
arrive  there  in  due  time. 
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New  Hampshire  has  a statute  of  a prohibitory  char- 
acter, but  the  attempt  to  engraft  it  on  the  constitution 
was  a failure.  So  also  was  it  in  Massachusetts,  which 
has  a strong  local-option  and  high-license  law  ; and  in 
Connecticut,  where  a similar  law  prevails.  When  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  voted  upon  in  Connecti- 
cut, several  of  the  towns  voted  against  prohibition, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  voted  for  no  license  locally. 
The  reason  of  this  anomaly  was  that  the  amendment 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  cider,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  of  the  State,  and  is  permitted  by  the  local- 
option  law. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  prohibition,  which  is  explainable  on  the  ground 
that  a very  stringent  high-license  law  had  recently  gone 
into  operation,  with  the  result  of  closing  a great  many 
saloons,  especially  in  the  cities,  where  those  of  the 
lowest  class  were  entirely  wiped  out.  The  drinking- 
places  in  Philadelphia  were  reduced  from  six  thousand 
to  about  one  thousand  three  hundred.  So  far  as  respect- 
ability is  possible  in  the  liquor  business,  licenses  were 
granted  only  to  respectable  men ; any  man  who  had 
ever  violated  the  laws  in  any  way  was  refused  a license, 
and  thus  a great  many  were  forced  out  of  the  rum 
traffic  by  the  closing  of  their  saloons.  There  is  a very 
strong  feeling  among  the  temperance  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  so-called  Brooks  law  is  better  for  the 
State  than  a prohibitory  clause  in  the  constitution, 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  education, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a dead-letter  in  the  large 
cities.  The  Brooks  law  is  an  excellent  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  prohibition,  and  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
high-license  and  local-option  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  other  States. 
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High  license  went  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania  on  June 
i,  1888.  From  June  1,  1887,  to  March  1,  1888,  the  com- 
mitments to  the  county  prison  in  Philadelphia  were 
21,603.  From  June  1,  1888,  to  March  j,  1889,  the  commit- 
ments were  13,767.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
a falling  off  of  nearly  one-half  under  a high-license 
system  as  compared  with  a low-license  system.  Again, 
the  commitments  for  intoxication  were  13,300  for  the 
first-named  nine  months  under  low  license,  but  only 
9,880  for  the  next  nine  months  under  high  license. 

To  any  man  whose  hair  is  legitimately  gray  from  the 
increase  of  years,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  more  surprising  than  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  States.  In  that  far-away  period  “ befo’ 
the  wah,”  the  Southern  States  were  notable  for  their 
free  and  easy  manners,  and  especially  for  their  universal 
liberality  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  no  man  who  had  any  respect  for  himself,  clergy- 
men alone  excepted,  would  fail  to  be  drunk  at  least 
once  a week,  and  a “ real  high-toned  gentleman  ” would 
need  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  his  servants  not  less  than 
eight  times  a month.  When  a young  man  became 
demonstrative  in  his  attentions  to  a young  woman,  and 
manifested  matrimonial  indications,  the  girl's  father 
would  seek  the  swain’s  intimate  acquaintances  in  order 
to  learn  something  of  his  character.  The  first  question 
which  the  anxious  father  propounded  was  usually  the 
following  : 

“When  John  gets  loaded,  is  he  ugly  drunk  or  good- 
natured  drunk?” 

That  he  drank  to  intoxication  was  a matter  of 
course ; the  only  question  with  the  father  of  the  girl 
was  as  to  the  nature  of  his  inebriety.  If  the  young 
man  was  a “good-natured  drunk,”  he  was  eligible  for 
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matrimony,  but  a father  who  loved  his  daughter  could 
not  readily  consent  that  she  should  be  wedded  to  a man 
who  might  brain  her  with  a chair,  carve  her  with  his 
bowie  knife,  or  drive  her  out  of  doors  in  a stormy  night 
through  a freak  of  crazy  drunkenness. 

Since  the  civil  war,  the  Southern  States  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  temperance,  and  most 
of  them  have  adopted  high-license  and  local-option 
laws,  which  are  very  creditably  enforced,  when  the 
backward  condition  of  those  States  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  is  remembered.  That  things  should  be  as 
they  are  to-day  in  that  region  could  hardly  have  entered 
the  thoughts  of  the  wildest  advocate  of  teetotalism 
thirty  years  ago.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  belief  that  the  negro,  since  his  emancipa- 
tion, is  a dangerous  element  when  freely  saturated  with 
rum.  The  advisability  of  keeping  it  out  of  his  reach 
has  been  the  impelling  motive  to  local-option  laws  and 
their  enforcement.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  not  a 
very  long  time,  either,  prohibition  laws  will  take  the 
place  of  those  of  high  license  and  local  option. 

We  will  drop  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  re- 
turn to  Dick  Graham,  whom  we  had  temporarily  for- 
gotten. Events  of  great  importance  in  his  career  are 
impending. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

DICK  MAKES  A PUBLIC  SPEECH. 

EVERAL  days  were  required  for  adjusting  all 
the  matters  of  business  with  the  firm,  and  Dick 
was  promptly  at  his  post  every  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  and  throughout  the  evening  he 
was  free,  and  his  time  was  spent  in  various  ways.  Two 
evenings  were  passed  at  the  Varney  mansion,  the  first 
for  his  “ dinner  call,”  according  to  the  custom  of  society, 
which  makes  it  obligatory  on  a diner  to  make  a friendly 
call  at  the  house  where  he  has  been  entertained,  within 
eight  days  of  the  event.  Unless  he  does  so  he  is  sup- 
posed not  to  desire  another  invitation,  or,  at  all  events, 
he  is  not  likely  to  get  it.  On  the  other  evening  of 
Dick’s  visit  at  the  house,  he  went  there  by  invitation,  to 
display  certain  curiosities  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  Far  East  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  household, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Miss  Alice. 

With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Varney,  previously  and  pri- 
vately obtained,  some  of  these  curiosities  were  presented 
to  the  young  woman  in  question,  and  others  to  Mrs. 
Varney.  The  women  were  greatly  pleased  with  these 
dainty  gifts,  and  the  more  so  that  they  had  been  selected 
by  their  donor  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  per- 
sonally brought  by  him  over  land  and  sea. 

One  or  two  evenings  were  spent  at  the  coffee-room 
(398) 
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already  mentioned,  and  others  at  some  temperance 
meetings  in  which  Dick  showed  no  less  interest  than  at 
the  one  already  described.  He  was  introduced  to  some 
of  the  principal  managers  of  the  cause,  and  at  their  in- 
vitation agreed  to  speak  on  some  future  occasion  about 
the  condition  of  temperance,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  the 
countries  he  had  visited  during  his  travels. 

When  the  business  matters  were  settled,  he  asked  and 
readily  obtained  permission  to  revisit  his  old  home.  He 
started  for  it  on  the  morning  following  the  receipt  of 
the  permission,  and  in  due  time  was  once  more  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

Things  had  changed  considerably  since  his  last  visit. 
The  village  was  prosperous ; several  manufacturers, 
who  believed  that  the  more  temperate  their  workmen 
were  the  better  work  they  would  turn  out,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Liberty,  and  were  doing  a flourish- 
ing business.  The  class  of  men  they  secured  by  moving 
to  a temperance  village  was  better  than  could  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  we  may  add  that  their  experience  has 
been  that  of  many  other  manufacturers  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  taverns  had  changed  hands,  the  original 
owner  having  fallen  a victim  to  his  bar,  and  gone  to  the 
grave  from  the  effect  of  too  much  drink.  The  new 
owner  was  one  of  the  manufacturers  just  mentioned, 
and  he  gave  a lease  of  the  place  at  a low  rental,  in  con- 
sideration that  the  lessee  would  not  sell  liquor  either 
with  or  without  a license.  The  other  tavern  had  also 
changed  hands,  and  so  energetic  were  the  temperance 
people  of  the  place  that  they  had  persuaded  the  new 
proprietor  not  to  sell  to  any  person  except  a non-resi- 
dent, or  a bona  fide  traveller.  At  the  time  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  being  negotiated,  the  manufacturers 
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held  a meeting,  and  agreed  that  they  would  not  employ 
any  man  who  frequented  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern  ; 
and  this  agreement,  coupled  with  the  conditions  to 
which  the  landlord  had  subscribed,  made  it  hazardous 
as  well  as  unsatisfactory  to  visit  that  establishment. 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  temperance  had  a good  deal 
to  say  about  “ tyranny  of  employers,”  “ white  slavery,” 
“ personal  liberty,”  and  the  like,  but  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  them,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  de- 
cidedly in  the  minority. 

John  Graham  still  remained  a total  abstainer,  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  George,  his  second 
son,  had  been  taken  into  the  store  by  Mr.  Webster,  and 
was  filling  the  place  occupied  by  Dick  when  Mr.  Varney 
offered  him  the  opportunity  to  go  to  New  York.  The 
family  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  both 
George  and  his  father  were  earning  good  wages,  and,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  Mrs.  Graham  had  from  time  to 
time  received  remittances  from  Dick,  which  enabled  her 
to  furnish  their  home  in  a style  bordering  upon  luxury. 
There  were  carpets  on  the  floors  and  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  the  kitchen  contained  a cooking-stove  that 
was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbors. 
The  stove  had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  Dick’s 
request,  on  the  last  New  Year’s  day,  and  was  a marvel 
of  Yankee  ingenuity.  Altogether,  there  was  a very 
happy  home  under  the  roof  which  sheltered  John  Gra- 
ham’s family,  and  it  was  made  so  by  the  entire  absence 
of  the  cup  that  inebriates.  Contrast  this  picture  with 
the  one  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  and  then  talk  of 
personal  liberty,  sneer  at  the  teetotaler,  and  press  the 
claim  that  the  trade  of  rumselling  is  honorable  and  re- 
spectable, and  should  be  protected  by  law. 

Of  course  our  readers  are  curious  to  know  whether 
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Dick  called  upon  Sarah  Gove,  on  the  evening  after  his 
arrival  in  Liberty.  He  did  not,  and  for  a good  reason  : 
there  was  then  no  Sarah  Gove  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
But  there  was  Mrs.  Henry  Stone,  the  wife  of  the  popu- 
lar young  doctor,  who  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chap- 
ter of  this  narrative.  Her  first  name  was  Sarah,  and  her 
last  one  had  been  Gove  up  to  the  date  of  a certain 
ceremony  performed  by  the  clergyman,  a ceremony  that 
interests  young  men  and  maidens  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  throughout  the  country,  and  which  will  be 
readily  guessed. 

And  this  recalls  the  letter  which  Dick  received  when 
he  arrived  in  Japan.  Sarah  had  written  that  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  she  felt  that 
her  heart  leaned  more  to  Dr.  Stone  than  toward  the  re- 
cipient of  the  letter.  Whether  she  had  ever  really  been 
in  love  with  Dick  seemed  to  her  very  doubtful  ; she 
thought  she  had  made  the  mistake  of  accepting  his 
friendship  and  sympathy  as  a manifestation  of  love, 
while  he,  in  his  boyish  enthusiasm,  had  mistaken  his 
pity  and  sympathy  for  something  higher  and  more  ten- 
der. The  more  she  questioned  herself,  the  more  her 
doubt  increased,  and  she  had  finally  concluded  that  they 
were  both  in  error.  Since  Dick  had  given  her  full  per- 
mission to  do  exactly  as  she  thought  best,  she  believed 
that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  herself,  and  there- 
fore she  had  decided.  She  had  accepted  Dr.  Stone,  and 
would  be  married  to  him  in  a few  weeks.  Her  friends 
the  Prescotts,  and  all  others  whom  she  could  call 
friends,  had  approved  her  choice,  and  she  felt  sure  that 
Dick  would  do  the  same. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  Dick  did  ; and  he  wrote  an 
honest,  manly  letter  to  say  so.  He  fully  shared  her 
opinion  that  they  had  mistaken  sympathy  and  friend- 
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ship  for  love,  and  said  they  were  not  by  any  means  the 
first  man  and  maid  who  had  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

“ The  world,”  said  Dick,  “ is  full  of  unhappy  couples, 
who  have  found  too  late  that  they  falsely  supposed 
themselves  in  love.  In  youth  we  are  guided  by  im- 
pulse, but  as  we  advance  in  life  our  judgment  asserts 
itself.  You  and  I have  passed  the  period  of  impulse, 
and  have  done  wisely  to  wait  for  our  cooler  judgment. 
It  is  best  for  both  of  us  to  choose  our  partners  where 
our  tastes  are  more  sympathetic  than  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  country  life,  and 
would  never  like  the  city  ; for  my  part,  I could  never 
again  live  happily  in  the  country,  however  much  I shall 
enjoy  visiting  it.  And  the  first  occasion  that  calls  me  to 
Liberty  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  choice  you  have  made  of  a husband,  and  I hope 
that  our  friendship  will  remain  as  earnest  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  it  was  far  more  needed  by  both  than 
now.” 

Dick  called  upon  Sarah,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by 
her  and  her  husband,  and  the  greeting  was  so  warm  that 
he  was  persuaded  to  remain  throughout  the  evening, 
and  to  come  a day  or  two  later  for  tea.  They  talked 
over  the  old  days,  and  kept  the  doctor  interested  with 
their  many  reminiscences  of  the  times  when  they  thought 
themselves  in  love.  They  were  a sensible  trio  as  they 
sat  at  the  tea-table,  as  nobody  had  anything  to  conceal 
or  in  any  way  be  ashamed  of. 

When  Dick  rose  to  take  his  leave,  he  asked  the  doc- 
tor’s permission  to  send  a present  to  his  wife  ; the  doc- 
tor promptly  assented,  and  in  due  time  the  present  came. 
It  was  a pair  of  Japanese  vases,  something  never  before 
seen  in  the  town  of  Liberty,  nor  even  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Everybody  came  to  see  them,  and  they  led  to 
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an  increase  of  the  doctor’s  practice,  as  it  became  neces- 
sary for  several  persons  to  go  to  him  for  medical  advice, 
in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  parlor  where  the  vases 
were  displayed.  The  doctor  in  the  neighboring  town 
complained  that  he  had  lost  several  fees  which  were 
taken  to  Dr.  Stone,  who  seemed  to  have  set  up  a curiosity 
shop  in  order  to  get  business.  He  threatened  that  if 
this  sort  of  thing  went  on  he  would  get  a wild  man  from 
Borneo,  a six-legged  calf,  and  some  other  rarities,  which 
could  be  seen  free  of  charge  by  any  one  who  came  to 
him  professionally. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Mr.  Graham,  for 
nobody  thought  of  calling  him  Dick  now,  was  a social 
lion  on  this  visit  to  his  native  town.  Everybody  wanted 
to  see  and  talk  to  him,  or  rather  hear  him  talk  ; and  the 
upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  was  waited  upon  by 
a committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Webster,  Dr.  Stone,  and 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  Liberty,  to  ask  that  he  would 
address  the  citizens  upon  his  travels  about  the  world. 

“We  can  promise  you  a large  audience,  and  to  show 
that  we  are  in  earnest  we  will  charge  an  admission  fee 
and  devote  the  receipts  to  any  charity  you  may  desig- 
nate. If  you  want  to  put  them  in  your  pocket  you  can 
do  so,”  Mr.  Webster  added,  “ on  the  principle  that 
charity  begins  at  home.” 

Dick  had  never  made  a public  address  in  his  life  be- 
yond speaking  at  temperance  meetings,  where  the  audi- 
ences were  small,  or  at  similar  assemblages,  and  the 
proposal  that  he  should  deliver  a lecture  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  hesitated  and  wanted  to  decline,  but  the 
committee,  which,  by  the  way,  had  organized  itself,  and 
was  therefore  responsible  to  nobody,  pressed  the  matter 
earnestly,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  “ make  a little 
talk  ” of  an  hour  or  so  without  calling  it  a lecture.  Hav- 
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ing  convinced  him  that  there  was  a great  desire  on  the 
part  of  everybody  to  hear  him,  he  consented,  and  a date 
was  fixed  for  the  affair.  Notice  was  immediately  given 
by  means  of  placards,  and  also  by  the  active  tongues  of 
all  the  village  gossips,  so  that  within  a radius  of  ten 
miles  everybody  knew  by  the  next  day  that  “ Richard 
Graham,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  late  of  this  town,  will 
address  the  public  upon  his  recent  travels  in  foreign 
lands,  at  the  town  hall  of  Liberty,  at  8 o’clock  on  Mon- 
day evening  next.  Admission,  25  cents.  Mr.  Graham 
has  generously  donated  the  receipts  of  the  evening  to 
the  public  library,  and  will  accept  nothing  for  his  ser- 
vices.” 

All  the  time  up  to  Monday  evening  Dick  felt  quite 
nervous  over  the  ordeal  through  which  he  was  about  to 
pass,  and  several  times  he  felt  almost  on  the  point  of 
backing  square  out  of  the  whole  affair.  But  having 
once  given  his  promise  he  could  not  withdraw  without 
permission,  and  he  had  too  much  pride  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee and  ask  to  be  relieved  from  his  agreement.  He 
felt,  too,  that  the  lecture  would  be  of  practical  aid  to 
the  little  library  which  had  been  started  within  the  past 
few  years,  and  was  getting  along  well,  and  he  realized 
that  a library  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  So  he  settled  down  to  a determina- 
tion to  go  through  the  affair,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of 
that  which  is  sometimes  called  “ nerve.” 

He  was  a rapid  writer,  and  in  a few  hours  committed 
to  paper  what  he  thought  he  would  read  to  his  audi- 
ence, thus  following  the  plan  of  many  a public  speaker 
before  and  since  his  time.  Then  he  went  over  the  writ- 
ing and  found  many  things  to  change,  new  matter  to 
insert  here  and  there,  and  each  morning  he  devoted  a 
liberal  amount  of  time  to  getting  his  lecture  in  readi- 
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ness.  Somehow,  it  wasn’t  quite  ready  when  Monday 
came,  but  he  found  that  he  had  gone  over  it  so  often 
that  he  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  He  had  memorized  it, 
not  by  rote,  like  the  parrot,  as  one  commits  a piece  of 
verse  to  memory,  but  by  fixing  in  his  mind  what  he 
would  say  under  each  head,  and  having  the  countries  he 
was  to  describe  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which 
he  had  visited  them. 

The  town  hall  was  packed  on  the  memorable  evening, 
and  when  Dick  Graham  rose  to  his  feet,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Webster,  he  was  greeted  with  a round 
of  applause  that  gave  him  time  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  put  him  fairly  at  his  ease.  He  felt  something  of 
what  actors  call  “stage  fright,”  and  what  is  known  to 
inexperienced  hunters  as  “buck  ague” — an  inability  to 
hit  a deer  at  a distance  of  a dozen  yards  or  so,  owing  to 
nervousness.  But  his  stage  fright,  or  buck  ague,  soon 
wore  off,  and  he  found  himself  progressing  beyond  his 
expectations. 

He  was  not  of  the  kind  of  orator  mentioned  by  the 
countryman  who  said,  “that  there  Chauncey  Depew 
has  only  to  set  his  mouth  agoin’  and  then  walk  off  and 
leave  it,”  or  of  that  other  kind  that  is  said  to  “raise  the 
roof  so  that  it  lets  in  the  rain  and  shows  all  the  stars.” 
But  he  proved  to  be  a very  pleasing  speaker,  and  aston- 
ished himself  with  his  success.  He  had  intended  talk- 
ing a little  over  an  hour  only,  but  it  was  well  on  to  two 
hours  before  he  stopped,  and  even  then  there  were  many 
in  his  audience  who  wished  him  to  continue.  He  gave 
a graphic  account  of  his  journey,  described  the  most 
important  sights  of  London,  Paris,  and  other  cities 
where  he  had  tarried,  the  class  and  caste  distinctions  of 
the  Old  World,  the  poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  the 
laboring  classes  are  kept  in  many  countries,  the  efforts 
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at  their  elevation  and  enlightenment,  the  temperate  or 
intemperate  habits  of  different  nations,  the  mosques  of 
Islam,  the  temples  and  pagodas  of  India  and  China,  and 
the  churches  of  Christian  lands.  He  glanced  now  and 
then  at  his  notes,  but  not  often,  and,  on  the  whole,  made 
a reputation  at  once  as  a ready  speaker  who  had  some- 
thing to  say  and  knew  how  to  say  it. 

In  closing,  he  alluded  to  his  native  town,  and  compli- 
mented the  citizens  on  the  great  improvements  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  time  when  he  lived  there.  “ I am 
sure,”  said  he,  “ that  you  owe  much  of  what  you  have 
accomplished  to  your  decided  stand  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I feel  confident  that  you 
will  never  change  your  views  upon  that  all-important 
subject.  Temperance  with  the  individual  means  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  as  contrasted  with  the  poverty  and 
misery  that  accompany  or  surely  follow  indulgence  in 
drink.  The  community  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  one  is  for  that  of  the 
other.  So  it  is  with  the  State  and  the  nation.  They 
are  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the  industry,  sobriety, 
and  economy  of  each  man  form  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
our  whole  country. 

“ The  people  of  this  town  have  set  an  example  which 
all  can  follow  to  advantage.  Other  communities  have 
done  the  same,  and  let  us  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
every  man  and  woman  throughout  the  land  shall  have 
been  educated  to  a full  appreciation  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  alcohol,  socially  and  individually,  and  resolve 
neither  to  touch  it  nor  taste  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  traffic  in  the  poison  cease.  When  nobody  wants  it 
none  will  be  sold  as  a beverage,  no  matter  what  laws 
may  be  on  the  statute  books.” 

Applause,  longer  and  louder  than  that  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Dick’s  address,  followed  its  closing  words.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  Dr.  Stone  and  a few  others,  and 
the  meeting  was  about  to  close,  when  an  individual  in 
the  rear  of  the  audience  rose,  and  said  he  had  something 
to  say  which  would  be  of  interest  to  all  present. 

Every  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
who  was  recognized  as  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern 
where  liquor  was  still  sold,  though  only  to  travellers  or 
non-residents  of  the  town  of  Liberty. 

“ I’m  not  much  of  a speechmaker,”  said  he,  “and  wliat 
I’ve  got  to  say  won’t  take  much  time.  I’ve  been  thinking 
for  some  time  that  I ought  to  quit  selling  liquor,  and  be 
respectable,  and  do  my  share  toward  making  the  town 
prosperous.  What  our  young  friend  has  said  to-night 
has  settled  me ; as  soon  as  this  meeting’s  over  and  I get 
back  to  my  place  I’ll  shut  up  the  bar,  and  it  won’t  never 
be  open  again  as  long  as  I’ve  anything  to  say  about  it.” 

He  dropped  into  his  seat,  and  a round  of  applause 
went  up  that  shook  the  timbers  of  the  building.  Then 
somebody  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  the  front 
of  the  tavern  ; the  motion  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  reformed  rumseller  was  uproariously  taken  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  the  tavern  whither  his  resolu- 
tion had  preceded  him.  His  assistant  had  already  closed 
the  bar,  and  announced  to  the  single  traveller  who  asked 
for  a drink  that  the  liquors  were  “ all  out.” 

And  there  was  a close  approach  to  truth  in  his  state- 
ment, for  when  the  crowd  came  to  roll  the  barrels  into 
the  street  and  destroy  their  contents,  it  was  found  there 
was  very  little  to  roll.  With  the  thrift  characteristic  of 
New  England,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  had  run  his 
stock  down  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  there  were  not  ten 
gallons  of  strong  liquor  altogether  in  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. This  was  destroyed,  along  with  a small  cask 
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of  beer,  and  thus  the  town  of  Liberty  became  the  abode 
of  temperance,  as  there  was  not  a place  within  its  limits 
where  a drop  of  intoxicating  material  could  be  bought. 
From  time  to  time  venturesome  men  undertook  the 
secret  sale  of  spirits,  but  they  had  slight  patronage  and 
were  soon  hunted  out  and  driven  from  the  town.  The 
citizens  formed  a permanent  committee  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  every  violation  of  the  law  was  rigor- 
ously punished,  and  this  committee  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  violations.  It  was  ridiculed  by  its  ene- 
mies as  “the  smelling  committee,”  but  the  ridicule  did 
not  deter  the  members  from  their  work. 

“There’s  an  old  proverb,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “to  the 
effect  that  ‘eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty we 
intend  that  eternal  vigilance  shall  be  the  preservation 
of  Liberty  from  the  desolation  of  Rum.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  a law  against  liquor  selling,  and  then  sit 
down  and  do  nothing  as  the  law  will  enforce  itself.  It  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  ; there  must  be  a majority  of  the 
people  in  favor  of  its  enforcement,  and  then  there  must  be 
a strong  and  energetic  committee  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 
We  have  the  majority  on  our  side,  and  we  have  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  committee  will  be  perpetual.  When  a 
member  dies  or  is  disabled,  another  will  take  his  place, 
and  the  distillers  and  brewers,  and  all  those  connected 
with  them  may  understand,  now  and  always,  that  we  have 
enlisted  for  life,  and  for  the  life  of  this  community.” 

Dick  Graham  was  a happy  man  when  he  returned  to 
New  York.  He  saw  his  native  town  freed  from  the  curse 
of  rum,  and  realized  that  he  had  not  been  altogether 
useless  in  the  work.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the  town 
has  remained  as  he  left  it  on  that  occasion,  a town  of 
teetotalism,  in  whose  precincts  no  rumseller  dare  set  up 
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his  nefarious  business.  Its  enterprises  have  prospered  ; 
a large  proportion  of  the  men  employed  in  its  manu- 
factories are  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  live  in  ; there 
are  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary  for  the 
very  young,  to  the  high  school  and  academy  for  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  and  students.  There  is  a public  library 
of  several  thousand  volumes  and  constantly  increasing 
in  number,  partly  the  gift  of  leading  citizens,  and  partly 
voted  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
The  railway  has  been  extended  to  Liberty,  and  the  old 
stage-coach  on  which  we  saw  Dick  Graham  leave  for 
his  new  home  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  condemned  to 
the  lumber  shed,  and  is  now  dropping  to  pieces,  like 
many  another  of  the  coaches  which  the  railway  has  dis- 
placed. There  are  two  banks  in  Liberty,  one  of  them 
for  savings,  and  one  for  the  general  purposes  of  a bank- 
ing establishment ; and  it  is  a notable  circumstance  that 
the  bank  for  savings  does  a much  larger  business  than 
any  institution  of  the  kind  in  any  place  where  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  or  beer  is  allowed.  The  reason  is  plain  : 
where  the  grog-shop  exists  a large  part  of  the  money 
that  otherwise  might  go  into  the  savings  bank,  finds  its 
way  into  the  till  of  the  rumseller. 

Take  your  pencil  and  figure  out  how  much  you  will 
have  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  you  put  away  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  the  price  of  two  glasses  of  beer  daily  ; and 
still  better,  if  you  save  the  price  of  five  glasses,  which 
many  men  consider  a very  moderate  allowance.  The 
figures  will  astonish  you,  perhaps,  and  especially  if  you 
extend  the  time  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years.  One  who 
made  that  calculation  exclaimed  : “ I have  drank  a cow 
every  year,  a horse  and  wagon  with  silver-plated  harness 
every  five  years,  and  in  ten  years  I’ve  drank  a two-story 
house,  building  lot,  furniture  and  all.” 
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story  draws  to  a close.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  Dick  applied  himself  to  business, 
which  did  not  by  any  means  confine  him  to 
the  office  of  Varney  & Co.  He  went  often,  as  before,  to 
the  other  cities  of  the  seaboard  and  interior,  made  many 
friends  among  the  merchants  with  whom  he  transacted 
business,  and  on  several  occasions  conducted  negotia- 
tions on  his  own  responsibility,  which  were  of  great 
value  to  the  firm  by  which  he  was  employed. 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Varney  called 
Dick  into  the  private  office  and  said  to  him,  after  the 
door  was  closed  : 

“You  may  have  wondered  why  you’ve  never  seen  the 
partner  in  the  house  of  Varney  & Company.”  . 

“It  was  none  of  my  affair,”  said  Dick,  “and  so  I 
didn’t  bother  myself  about  him.  I presumed  that  you 
had  a silent  partner,  as  many  another  house  has  ; but 
I’ve  rarely  given  a thought  to  the  subject  except  when 
somebody  has  asked  me  who  was  the  ‘ Co.’  in  the  con- 
cern. To  all  such  questions  I’ve  answered  that  I didn’t 
know,  and  had  never  asked.” 

Evidently  Mr.  Varney  was  pleased  at  the  discretion 
of  his  employe,  as  he  “ smiled  all  over,”  to  use  a popular 
(410) 
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phrase  of  the  present  time.  He  paused  a moment,  and 
then  said  : 

“ I had  a partner  when  I was  first  in  business,  but  he 
displayed  a fondness  for  drink,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
made  a transaction  over  a bottle  of  wine  that  cost  the 
firm  several  thousand  dollars.  So  I told  him  that  we 
could  not  continue  together  in  business  ; either  I would 
sell  to  him  or  he  must  sell  to  me  ; or,  if  that  could  not 
be  brought  about,  we  would  wind  up  the  business  and 
dissolve  partnership  altogether. 

“ The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  he  sold  out  to 
me,  and  I continued  the  business  in  the  old  name  of 
Varney  & Co.  It  was  several  years  before  you  came  to 
New  York.  All  the  clerks  that  were  with  the  old  firm 
had  gone  before  your  arrival,  and  so  there  was  no  one 
to  talk  about  the  affair.  Besides,  it  had  been  my  rule 
that  my  employes  should  attend  to  what  concerned 
them  and  nothing  else,  and  as  that  seems  to  have  been 
your  custom  without  any  rule  of  mine,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I really  have  no 
partner  at  all. 

“But  for  the  past  year  or  more  I’m  thinking  that  I 
need  one,  and  recently  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  a ma- 
terial change  in  the  business  on  the  first  of  next  January. 
After  that  date  I shall  have  a partner,  and  I want  to  con- 
sult you  about  him.” 

“ Of  course,”  replied  Dick,  “ I’ll  tell  you  all  I can 
about  him,  as  soon  as  I know  his  name  ; but  you  are 
yourself  the  best  judge  of  his  fitness,  as  your  experience 
is  so  much  greater  than  mine,” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  you  know  the  man  better 
than  I,  though  I think  I know  him  quite  well  enough  to 
be  ready  to  share  the  business  of  the  firm  with  him. 
I’ve  had  many  relations  with  him  in  a,  business  way,  and 
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have  always  found  him  efficient,  honest,  capable,  and 
reliable  in  every  way ; and  he  is,  like  you  and  me,  a tee- 
totaler.” 

“ Who  is  he,  may  I ask  ? ” 

His  name  is  Richard  Graham,”  Mr.  Varney  an- 
swered, while  a smile  played  over  his  features. 

Dick  was,  as  the  sailors  say,  taken  completely  aback. 
He  blushed,  stammered,  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  he  tried  to  express  his  thanks,  but  couldn’t 
manage  the  utterance  on  account  of  the  choking  lump 
in  his  throat. 

“ Never  mind  what  you  are  trying  to  say,”  said  Mr. 
Varney.  “ I’ll  imagine  it  all.  I knew  I should  take  you  by 
surprise,  and  I’ve  done  it.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  you  some 
time  for  a partnership  in  the  house,  and  have  been  try- 
ing you  in  every  way  to  determine  upon  your  fitness  for 
the  position.  You  know  all  about  the  business  now, 
and  can  manage  it  to  my  satisfaction,  and  that  will  be 
equivalent  to  your  own.  I’m  getting  old,  and  want  to 
leave  matters  in  younger  hands  ; it  is  time  for  me  to 
take  a rest,  and  when  I take  it  I want  to  be  sure  that 
everything  is  all  right.” 

The  time  consumed  by  Mr.  Varney  in  saying  this,  en- 
abled Dick  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  that 
when  his  employer  paused,  the  young  man  was  able  to 
make  a coherent  reply.  He  thanked  Mr.  Varney  for  this 
wholly  unexpected  offer,  which  was  the  highest  possi- 
ble indication  of  confidence,  and  promised  that  he  would 
certainly  do  his  best  in  the  way  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness as  it  had  been  so  successfully  conducted  for  so 
many  years.  When  he  paused,  his  employer  came  at 
once  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  partnership, 
which  were  as  follows  : 

A valuation  of  the  business  of  the  past  three  years 
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was  to  be  made,  and  on  this  valuation  Dick  could  pur- 
chase a third  interest  in  the  firm.  He  had  saved  some 
money  during  the  years  that  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Var- 
ney’s employ.  This  money  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Var- 
ney, and  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  secured  by  a 
note  of  hand,  without  interest — or,  rather,  by  several 
notes,  for  varying  terms  of  years.  Supposing  the  profits 
of  the  business  to  be  what  they  had  been  in  the  past 
three  years,  the  junior  partner  could  easily  pay  the 
notes  out  of  the  profits,  and  have  a handsome  amount 
left  over  for  his  personal  expenses.  It  is  evident  that  the 
interest  which  he  secured  in  the  firm  was  on  very  liberal 
terms,  and  such  as  are  not  often  given  to  a purchaser. 

The  proposed  change  was  considered  confidential 
until  shortly  before  the  New  Year,  when  it  was  formally 
announced  by  Mr.  Varney.  Dick  was  warmly  congrat- 
ulated by  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  even  by 
those  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  teetotal  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  partner  and  the  old.  Though  not  ab- 
stinent from  stimulants  themselves,  they  were  sensible 
enough  to  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  more  than  one  of  them  realized, 
while  he  would  not  acknowledge,  that  the  temperance 
principles  of  Mr.  Varney  had  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success. 

“ I’m  glad  you’re  going  to  have  something  to  say 
about  things,”  said  one  of  these  men  to  Dick  the  next 
time  he  met  him  after  the  forthcoming  partnership  was 
announced.  “ Old  man  Varney  has  always  been  stiff  as 
the  side  of  a house  about  dealing  on  any  sort  of  terms 
with  anybody  who  touched  a drop  of  liquor.  He’s  old 
and  set  in  his  ways  ; you’ve  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  be  a little  broader  in  your  views,  and  I’ll  come  in 
some  day  and  talk  business  with  you.” 
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“ Shall  be  glad  to  see  you,”  Dick  replied,  “ but  you’ll 
find  my  ways  exactly  like  those  of  Mr.  Varney  so  far  as 
the  drink  question  is  concerned.  I’ve  seen  enough  of 
the  world  to  know  that  the  man  who  drinks,  however 
slightly,  is  less  safe  to  do  business  with  than  the  man 
who  does  not  drink  at  all.  Consequently,  my  rule  will 
be  the  same  as  his  ; even  were  I disposed  to  be  more 
liberal  I could  not,  as  I have  only  a third  interest  in  the 
firm,  the  other  two-thirds  being  still  in  Mr.  Varney’s  ab- 
solute control.” 

Evidently  those  who  had  hoped  for  more  liberal  views 
in  the  firm  upon  the  subject  of  stimulating  beverages 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Perhaps  Dick  was 
more  urbane  than  Mr.  Varney,  in  the  manner  of  his  an- 
swers, but  he  was  none  the  less  positive.  Of  course  he 
did  not  escape  the  sneers  of  many  who  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  the  jests  about  the  cold-water  merchants 
were  numerous.  But  the  cold-water  merchants  went  on 
their  way,  fully  satisfied  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
about. 

And  that  they  did  know  what  they  were  about  was 
evidenced  by  the  prosperity  of  their  business,  which 
was  larger  by  twenty  per  cent,  in  that  year  than  it  had 
been  in  any  previous  year.  And  since  then  it  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  the  firm  has  the  highest  standing 
of  all  the  firms  in  its  line.  But  we  are  getting  somewhat 
in  advance  of  events. 

It  will  readily  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Varney  was  not 
averse  to  receiving  as  a son-in-law  the  man  whom  he 
was  willing  to  take  into  partnership  with  him,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  the  universal  way  of  the  business 
world.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  attentions  of  the 
young  man  to  Miss  Alice  met  the  full  approval  of  the 
father  of  that  young  lady  ; in  fact,  they  were  only  of 
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the  most  formal  character,  and  did  not  amount  to  at- 
tentions at  all  until  after  Dick  had  asked  and  obtained 
the  old  gentleman’s  permission  to  make  them.  Miss 
Alice  showed  no  aversion  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
young  man’s  friendship,  but  “ on  the  contrary,  quite  the 
reverse.” 

About  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  partner- 
ship, Dick  and  Miss  Varney  became  engaged,  and  the 
latter  was  accorded  the  customary  privilege  of  naming 
the  day  for  the  wedding.  Several  weeks  elapsed  be- 
tween the  engagement  and  the  wedding,  which  was  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  season,  so  far  as  the  decora- 
tions of  the  church  were  concerned,  and  the  assemblage 
of  guests  at  the  reception.  Some  of  the  guests  affected 
to  think  lightly  of  the  affair  because  there  was  nothing 
stronger  than  lemonade  among  the  liquid  refreshments. 
One  of  the  belles  of  society  intimated  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  drink  the  health  of  the  bride,  as  there  was 
no  wine  to  drink  it  with,  to  which  somebody  retorted 
that  the  bride  looked  altogether  too  well  to  need  any 
health-drinking  on  her  account. 

There  was  at  least  one  uninvited  guest  at  the  recep- 
tion, in  the  person  of  one  of  the  men  who  concocted  the 
plot  to  intoxicate  Dick  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York.  He  had  drifted  about  in  a precarious  way  of  life 
until  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  wed- 
ding, when  he  had  the  fortune  to  fall  heir  to  the  prop- 
erty of  an  uncle  who  had  no  further  use  for  it.  He  be- 
came a “ man-about-town,”  and,  through  spending  the 
money  that  had  fallen  to  him,  was  able  to  edge  into  cer- 
tain circles  of  society.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding 
he  was  dining  with  some  friends,  and  while  returning  to 
his  club  he  passed  the  Varney  mansion. 

He  recalled  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Dick  Graham, 
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was  to  be  married  to  “ Cold-Water  Varney’s  ” daughter 
that  very  evening,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  call  on  “ Teetotaler  Dick,”  and  assure  him  of  his  un- 
dying friendship  and  well-wishes.  His  steps  were  some- 
what unsteady,  but  he  managed  to  straighten  them 
enough  to  walk  in  along  with  a little  cluster  of  invited 
guests  who  were  entering  at  the  moment.  His  pres- 
ence was  not  observed,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  rear 
of  the  hall,  where  he  stood  a few  moments,  uncertain 
what  to  do. 

“ Wonder  ’f  there’s  anything  ter  drink  ’n  th’  house?” 
he  said  to  himself.  “ Guess  ’ll  go  down  ’n  ask  th’  ser- 
vants.” 

He  started  to  descend  to  the  basement,  but  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  rolled  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairway.  Some  gentlemen  who  saw  him  fall  hastened 
to  his  rescue,  and  the  servants,  who  were  below  at  the 
time,  did  the  same  thing.  By  the  good  fortune  that 
generally  protects  a drunken  man  in  a tumble  of  this 
kind,  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  where  a sober  person 
would  have  been  very  fortunate  to  escape  without  a 
broken  limb,  if  not  a broken  neck.  As  they  brought  him 
to  his  feet,  and  asked  if  he  was  hurt,  he  mumbled  out  : 

“Lemme  ’lone  ; don’t  bother  ’bout  me  ; I’m  all  right.” 
Then,  thinking  it  necessary  to  explain  his  unusual  mode 
of  descent,  he  added  : “ I alius  come  down  stairs  that 
way.” 

He  was  quietly  removed  through  the  basement  door, 
and  Dick  was  not  informed  of  the  performance  until 
some  days  later.  Not  long  after  that  he  asked  his  old 
acquaintance  to  come  to  see  him,  in  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing him  to  reform.  The  latter  frankly  said  it  was  of  no 
use,  as  he  had  gone  so  far  that  he  had  given  up  all  ex- 
pectation of  changing  his  way  of  life. 
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“ I know  very  well,”  said  he,  “ that  to  quit  drinking 
I’ve  got  to  give  up  all  my  old  associates  and  find  new 
ones.  Fm  too  lazy  to  do  that,  and  so  I’ll  drift  along 
with  the  old  crowd  and  take  the  chances.  Fm  heartily 
glad,  though,  that  I didn’t  make  a scandal  at  your  wed- 
ding, and  it  was  lucky  I drifted  back  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and  fell  down  the  staircase,  where  so  few  could  see 
me.  Some  day  you’ll  hear  of  my  tumbling  once  too 
often,  and  that’ll  be  the  end  of  me.” 

He  did  tumble  “ once  too  often,”  with  the  result  he 
predicted.  One  day,  while  intoxicated,  he  fell  from  the 
deck  of  a yacht,  and  was  drowned  before  he  could  be 
rescued.  Ordinarily  he  was  a good  swimmer,  but  on 
that  occasion  he  was  too  much  under  the  alcoholic  in- 
fluence to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  a sufficient 
time  for  help  to  reach  him. 

Thomson  was  “ best  man  ” at  the  wedding,  and  though 
he  may  have  felt  a little  disappointment,  he  kept  his 
thoughts  entirely  to  himself,  so  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  they  were.  The  following  New  Year’s 
saw  him  promoted  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  Var- 
ney & Co.,  the  old  name  of  the  firm  being  continued, 
and  a year  later  than  that  he  was  admitted  to  a junior 
partnership,  on  very  nearly  the  same  terms  that  had 
been  accorded  to  Dick  at  the  time  of  his  entrance. 
Thomson  married  a friend  and  schoolmate  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Graham,  who  had  been  bridesmaid  at  her  wed- 
ding. There  are  certain  gossipy  tongues  that  say  the 
match  was  largely  the  work  of  that  estimable  woman. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  union  was  a good  and  happy  one, 
and  if  it  was  really  brought  about  by  Mrs.  Graham,  she 
certainly  did  a better  piece  of  work  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  feminine  match-maker. 

Frank  Fulton,  the  friend  whom  Dick  met  in  Liver- 
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pool,  became  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Varney  & Com- 
pany at  that  important  port,  and  thus  his  reformation 
turned  out  to  be  of  practical  advantage  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

We  have  seen  our  hero  married  and  settled,  as  well 
as  firmly  established  in  the  business  world.  And  now 
is  the  proper  time  to  bring  to  an  end  the  story  of  the 
adventures,  temptations,  and  triumphs  of 

TEETOTALER  DICK. 


